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JUNE, 1895. 


THE SIEGE OF LOUISBOURG IN 1745. 


[The Society of Colonial Wars 

will unveil on June 17, at Louis- 
bourg, Cape Breton, the monument 
erected by it (many.of whose mem- 
, bers had ancestors in the expedi- 
tion), im commemoration of the 
! 150th anniversary of the surrender 
of Louisbourg to the New England 
| troops, June 17, 1745. The com- 
‘ memoration of so important an event 
| in our history is our excuse for 
! devoting so much space this month 
J to the Louisbourg expedition, which 
' we respectfully dedicate to the So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars. 
\ A circular, prepared by the 
1 Committee on Louisbourg Memorial 
: of the Society of Colonial Wars, 
Howland Pell, Esq., chairman, for 
the information of members who 
have subscribed to the fund for the 
erection of the memorial in com- 
memoration of the gallant victory 
of the American colonial forces at 
Louisbourg, states that last summer 
a sufficient sum was subscribed to 
warrant the undertaking of the 
movement. The Society was pre- 
sented with a free site, located on a 
. well-preserved redoubt, connected 
by a causeway with the King’s Bastion, where General Pepperrell received the keys 
of the fortress from Governor Duchambon in the presence of the assembled troops. 
The position is a most prominent one, and the memorial will be a landmark from the 
sea and shore. A design presented by Mr. William Gedney Beatty, a member of the 
New York Society, was selected. It consists of a plain Doric granite shaft, rising 
from a square base, and surmounted by a cannon ball asjan emblem of victory. 

The Nova Scotia Government authorities, Historical Society and citizens gener- 
ally are greatly interested in the enterprise, and many Americans visiting Cape Breton 
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have expressed their pride and satisfaction that an 
American patriotic society is to honor an event which 
reflected so much glory on their country. 

A circular, dated April 4, 1895, from the Com- 
mittee on Louisbourg Memorial, says they have pleas- 
ure in announcing to the members of the Society of 
Colonial Wars that the memorial to be erected at 
Louisbourg is almost completed, and that the con- 
tractors promise to have the monument finished and 
erected by June 1, 1895. The commemorative medal 
is being struck off from a bronze cannon recently 
found in a wreck of a French frigate on the bottom 
of Louisbourg harbor. The medals will be issued only to subscribers 
to the fund. The subscription list for memorial will be closed on 
June 1. All arrangements for the journey to Louisbourg on June 17, 
when the monument will be unveiled, have been arranged. 
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The Siege of Loutsbourg in 1745. 941 


The ceremonies on June 17 will not be elaborate, but the occasion will be one 
of great interest, and the historical place is worthy of a visit. It is probable that 
many persons of distinction will be present, also some war ships and troops, ] 


FRANCE’S INTEREST IN AMERICA. 


The late lamented Mr. Parkman justly observed that “it is 
the nature of great events to obscure the great events that 
came before them.” Nor can it be a matter of wonder that 
events like the “storm and stress” of the Revolution, the 
ruin of estates and impoverishment of families, followed by a ° 
period of universal hope and fear, in the birth of a new nation 
and the untried experiment of a form of government new to 
the world, that the anxious but portentous struggles of the “old 
French war” should have passed from the people’s memory. 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle spoke of the eighteenth century as 
inane, and contemptuously cast it into the limbo of Dry-as- 
Dust; but if that great man could have lived to this day he 
would have seen in it the mightiest series of events, issuing 
for the good and welfare of human civilization, out of an “agony 
and bloody sweat,” such as the world has never known. 

The heroic Greeks, in their wooden walls at Salamis, saved 
Europe from becoming a satrapy of Oriental despotism, Charles 
Martel, long centuries after, on the slopes of the Pyrenees, with 
a little Christian army of 30,000, defeated the victorious march 
of an army of 100,000 Moslems, and saved Christian Europe 
from becoming Mohammedan. And yet again, Washington and 
Wolfe were the salvation, not only of America, but of all 
Christendom, from the blight and horror of feudal despotism. 
There seem to be recurring cycles in the history of nations, 
when, in great crises, the fate of humanity hangs upon the 
courage and resolution of one or two men. 

During the first half of the eighteenth and latter half of the 
seventeenth century the civilization of the nations was moving 
slowly but surely towards an immense crisis. A period was 
about to come upon the world either to culminate in an awful 
disaster or to emerge in victory, which was destined to effect 
€very nation and every people in Christendom. A conflict was 
approaching of more portentious proportons and more heavily 
weighted with good or evil to mankind than human history has 
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recorded. The womb of time was, indeed, pregnant with the 
throes of a new era for the civilization of mankind. 

The advent of Louis XIV. to kingship in France was the 
signal for immense events and the movement towards the final 
issues. Feudal despotism flung down the gauntlet to human 
liberty and the personal sovereignty of man. The Latin nations 
were to enter the list for a final struggle with the English- 
speaking race and the supremacy of their systems of govern- 
ment. 

When King Louis proclaimed to the world that he was the 
State as well as the King, thus uniting the State to absolute 
kingship in the person of one man, he announced a revolution 
and the supreme attainment of the feudal power. The parlia- 
ments of France, as legislative bodies, were swept away, and 
they became mere recording boards to register the law and the 
edicts of the King. Tribunals of justice and the machinery of 
law were emasculated, for the source and fountain of all law was 
that which fell from the lips of the King, who had become the 
embodiment of the State, and there was no longer need of their 
existence. Moreover, the ancient feudal law made the King the 
sole fountain of ownership throughout his dominion. He owned, 
by right of feudal law, not only land and house and castle, but 
he owned the very bodies and souls of his subjects. The sacra- 
mental formula, “I swear to be your man,” was the denial of 
the last vestige of liberty or ownership. Men could occupy 
house or castle only at the King’s caprice, for the declaration of 
forfeiture was in his power. Never has the ingenuity of man 
devised a more scientific scheme of despotism or slavery than 
the feudal system of the French Louis. And as the King held, 
so held every rank and grade of men to those below them. It 
was a vast hierarchy of despotism ! 

All systems of despotism end in the same slough of degra- 
dation and turpitude. The King was never in want of money. 
The agents of his fisc could knock at the doors of his sub- 
jects, and, like highway bandits, demand so much money for 
the King; and, in default of payment, the cart and horse, the 
tools and cattle, were sent to the public market-place and sold 
to the highest bidder—and the King’s coffers were replenished. 
Universal misery and poverty spread over the land. The parish 
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priests reported no less than 70,000 deaths in one year—perished 
of cold and hunger! Children were found by the wayside 
with tufts of grass in their little mouths, and mothers with 
the roots and leaves of plants in their lips—died of starvation ! 
And all this in a land once teeming with harvests and wine, with 
busy labor and industry ! 

And meanwhile, where and what was the great feudal king 
doing? His court was filled with courtesans and courtiers, 
whose supreme duty was to pay him homage and adoration. 
The old nobility, who had once worn corselet and armor, and- 
charged the enemy at the head of the chivalry of France, were 
now emasculated, and, as courtiers, became the pampered 
sycophants of the King, to live in silken dalliance and unbridled 
luxury. Great fetes at the gardens of Versailles extended for 
days and weeks, the court abandoned to profligacy and luxuri- 
ous indulgences. A thousand lanterns lighted up the avenues 
and pathways of the park for wanton lovers, courtiers and cour- 
tesans, all alike arrayed in silken robes and ribbons and painted 
faces. The very fountains spouted wine instead of water. 
Courtiers of this enervated nobility were employed to attend the 
King at rising from his bed. A great noble of historic name 
was to hold a ewer to the King, in which he could wet his royal 
fingers. Another stood by with a napkin, to hold it to the King, 
on which to dry his fingers. And for such work salaries of 
forty, fifty and seventy-five thousand dollars a year were given. 
And yet the subjects of this great king were dying, at a rate of 
70,000 a year, of misery and want! 

Under the regency of the Duke of Orleans the régime went 
on. The Duke was intellectually a better man than Louis XIV. 
He loved his ease, and entered from the first day of his acces- 
sion on a career of eating and drinking, of sensuality and 
brutality. He hated the wicked, wanton, merciless'and cruel 
wars of his uncle, and the remembrance of that wide desolation 
of the Palatinate, where no less than eighty towns and villages 
and cities were burnt to the ground, and where the King, like 
another Tamerlane, could boast that no blade of grass could 
grow where the hoofs of his horses passed: Fugitives were 
fleeing to every seaport in Europe to escape the horrors of their 
ruined country ; and, strangely enough, a colony of these victims 
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reached New York and received a brotherly welcome, and 
provided with land and homes near Newburg, where their 
descendants are to this day—the best citizens of our country. 
The Duke-Regent preferred a palace life, and he may, perhaps, 
have had visions of a coming day of retribution at Sedan. 

The régime of feudal despotism was doing its work, for now 
was approaching the beginning of decay, and the nation was on 
its downward way. After six o’clock in the evening the palace 
doors were barred and locked, and no messenger, no ambas- 
sador, no officer could enter. The palace of the Regent of 
France was closed, and the nightly orgie was to begin. Sur- 
rounded with boon companions, his dear courtesans and cour- 
tiers, with the two duchesses, his daughters, at table, the sensual 
pleasures began. When the fumes of wine had roused the 
jaded faculties to vivid action, the feast was to be enlivened by 
amusement. We may presume that here we find the origin of 
the ““iving pictures.” The Duchess de Berry was said through- 
out France to be the wickedest woman in_the dominion; and 
there, in the presence of her own shameless father, she repre- 
sented Venus rising from the sea, Venus in recumbent attitude 
on the couch pining for love, and nymphs floating like dreams 
through the room, illustrating “love and hfe.” Finally, stupe- 
fied by excess of wine, the debauchery ended in a drunken sleep, 
and the servants carried them fo their beds. All this was not 
occasional, it was the practice, and ten years of it ended.the 
regency; and the Duke of Orleans died with blasphemy upon 
his lips. It was an age of the nude, the sensual and the 
shameless. They did not even call it art. 

To those who see a wise Providence in the history of 
nations, the long-suffering reigns of Louis XIV. and XV. are but 
too apparent in working out the destinies of their peoples. 
France was moving on the downward slope of national 
degradation and ruin. 

In his youth the young Louis XV. was the passionate 
desire and hope of his people. Revolt against the despotism 
that weighed them down deeper in ruin was impossible, and the 
nation could only express its joy in the death of Louis XIV, 
and the Regent, by its hail of delight at the advent of the new 
king, and the people styled him their well beloved, only to reap 
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the awful harvest of disappointment and despair. The sole 
revolt possible was contrast. 

When I was yet a youth I saw the portrait of Louis XV. 
on the walls of the capitol, and I wondered what dissipated 
woman it could be that my country was thus honoring. I never 
could be brought to believe that it was a truthful portrait of a 
man, much less of a king. But the later historians picture Louis 
XV. to us seated in a great arm-chair, which he called his 
throne, dressed in the robes of a woman, tricked out with rib- 
bons and jewels, and with a painted face, complacently contem-. 
plating his own grandeur, and his immense feudal power. 
Already at thirty years of age sensual indulgence had destroyed 
virility in the royal voluptuary, and he was a mere manikin of a 
king. Statecraft and the mighty work of a kingdom wearied 
him ; and the exhaustion of his life led him to avoid fatigue and 
plunge deeper into the cesspools of pleasure. The administra- 
tion of a great kingdom was transferred to the hands of the low- 
bred and vulgar Pompadour—the procuress of her royal master. 
To this woman was given the power to appoint and receive 
ambassadors ; to order marshals and generals and admirals; to 
give audiences to ministers and envoys, and in fact to become the 
King of France. Every office in the kingdom was sold by her 
for gold and jewels, and she heaped up the treasures of a nation, 
wrung from the very marrow of the bones of her unhappy 
subjects. 

In that beautiful city of Paris, renowned for centuries of his- 
tory, there was built a gorgeous palace, which Louis called the 
Deer Park ; and in the same city was another called the Bastille, 
The Deer Park was the French king’s harem, in which were 
immured the wives, the daughters and sisters of his own sub- 
jects, whose beauty or renown had had the misfortune to fall 
under the eyes of the King. The Bastille was the King’s prison, 
in which his gens d’armes \ed the husbands, brothers and fathers 
of those in the Deer Park, and who had become inconvenient to 
the King—there to die and rot in its damp and fetid dungeons. 
Alas! One cannot but wonder that the fiery wrath of the nation 
slumbered so long! 

But there was yet another complication in this society, now 
swiftly moving on the pathway of decay. Cardinals and priests 
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swarmed in every office and avenue of public life. Cardinals 
and priests were in the bed chamber of the King, in the boudoirs 
of the Pompadours and Montespans, in the departments of the 
dreaded fisc, fattening and battening on the people’s misery and 
poverty. Cardinal Richelieu was a statesman-priest, though as 
hard and cruel as the inquisition of Alba; and Cardinal Maz- 
arin, the Regent’s king and the King’s king, was an Italian trick- 
ster, piling up his millions of wealth for his family and himself. 
“What the locust left the caterpillar devoured.” Every man of 
note had his priest to whom was consigned the keeping of his 
conscience, if conscience he had. Armed bodies of tramps 
roamed at will over the land, occupying the highways and by-ways. 
Emeutes, revolts, riots, robbery and murder were everywhere. 
Towns were armed and fighting against towns, and each quarter 
of the great cities was arrayed against every other. That era of 
the Fronde was a period of anarchy, despotism and universal 
misery. 

Such was the system of government and such the organiza- 
tion of feudal society under cardinals, priests and Pompadours 
that was proposed to be planted here in America, on the ruins of 
the old, robust, sturdy democracy of our forefathers in England 
and America. 

Like France, Spain and Italy were under the heavy arm of 
feudal despotism and the rule of priestcraft. The same condi- 
tions existed throughout the populations and governments of all 
the Latin nations. Louis XIV., by forcing his impotent and 
worthless grandson on the Spanish throne, thereby subjugated 
both Spain and Italy to his will, and the formidable Spanish 
infantry to do his bidding. 

The one virile, perfect institution left standing in France was 
the French army. By the merciless rigor of discipline, by its 
ancient and continued prestige in the campaigns of aggression 
and desolation on the Rhine and the plains of Italy, the French 
army had become the most perfect machine of war and de- 
struction existing in Europe. It was not one whit behind the 
famed Spanish infantry, drilled and commanded by Charles 
V., the Duke of Alba and Don John of Austria. 

During the early half of the reign of Louis XIV. there 
returned to France the Count Frontenac, who had been 
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exploring and traveling through Canada and the great lakes of 
the northwest of America. Count Frontenac was a man of 
keen observation and rare intelligence, and his half military 
training and fearless character made his report of great value. 
He held before the gaze of the ambitious King the dazzling vis- 
ions of the conquest and occupation of a continent whose extent 
was unknown for its vastness, and whose value equaled an 
empire. He pictured to the King a future when such a conquest 
would make of France a mere appanage to the greatest kingdom 
the world had ever known. Intoxicated already by ambition and 
vanity, the visions of the count became the life-dream and pur- 
pose of the French monarchy, and from that day the fixed policy 
of the government. To make of Canada the great military base 
for the conquest of America was easy and the feasible thing to 
do. Year by year cannon and powder and munitions of war, 
regular soldiers and officers of the French army, military adven- 
turers, desperadoes and vagabonds were streaming over the sea 
to the St. Lawrence. Entrenchments, forts and redoubts sprung 
up all along the colonial frontiers. For thirty miles along the 
St. Lawrence, from Montreal to Montmorency, the northern shore 
was a continuous line of fortifications. Outposts pushed their 
way across Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, and down the Monon- 
gahela to the Ohio country, fortifying as they marched. The 
islands at the mouth of the St. Lawrence were garrisoned and 
fortifications arose along the Bay of Fundy, the Strait of Can- 
seau, Prince Edward’s Island and Cape Breton. The fortress of 
Louisbourg, on Cape Breton, was the central point of operations 
from the sea, and that fortress had been growing in strength and 
impregnability for twenty years under the hands of engineers of 
the school of Veaubau. 


Francis Assury Roe, Rear-Admiral U.S. Navy. 


PREPARING FOR THE SIEGE. 


For some years previous to 1744 England had been at war 
with Spain, and early in that year France became the ally of 
Spain and prepared to make its first move in its attempt to subject 
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America. We have 
seen at this time that 
France was in posses- 
sion, by right of dis- 
covery and the treaty 
of Utrecht, of the 
Canadas and of the 
St. Lawrence, the 
natural highway in 
this rich territory and 
the valuable sea fish- 
= eries adjacent, the 
gate to which she had 
CAMP COLOR AT THE SIEGE OF LOUISBOURG, 1745. strongly fortified at 
Louisbourg. 

Immediately upon the receipt of France’s declaration of war 
against England, the French garrison at Louisbourg, aided by 
Indians, began harassing with considerable success the English 
fishing colony on Nova Scotia, and threatened total annihilation 
of their fisheries in that region. Since this directly effected Eng- 
land’s American provinces, the colonists were quickly alarmed 
and aroused to a sense of danger, most keenly felt in New Eng- 
land, where it at once became the general opinion that the great 
fortress at Louisbourg must be wrested from France to insure, 
if not restore, safety to their interests in the northern waters on 
which their comfortable existence then depended, but never 
dreaming that their success in this undertaking would balk the 
greatest plot of the age. 

The story goes: In the following winter some fishermen, 
captured at Canso by the French and taken to Louisbourg, 
came, by exchange, to Boston, bringing the latest details of the 
strength of the garrison and state of the fortifications to Governor 
Shirley, who, knowing that the people of New England would 
back him up in the undertaking, the importance and necessity of 
the result they knew, conceived the idea of its capture, his 

- .admirers have told us, which he had good reason to believe 
possible early in the coming spring before reinforcements could 
arrive from France. 

Governor Shirley, it is said, took a few friends into his council 
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in this matter and plans of procedure were decided upon. First 
the Ministry was asked to order the American squadron to aid the 
New England navy in protection of the Nova Scotian fisheries, the 
true object of seeking its aid being withheld. Then the General 
Court of Massachusetts was taken into the Governor’s confidence, 
and to it he revealed plans decided upon for the capture of 
Louisbourg and asked their authorization of the undertaking, 
and only after some delay was it given by the majority of a single 
vote—which, in view of the details of the plan unfolded by Shir- 
ley, was not surprising. But with the final ballot all opposition 
to the general idea ceased and everybody became enthused with 
the scheme. . 

At this time the condition of affairs in the New England 
colonies was favorable for the undertaking, and good luck was an 
important factor on their side throughout the expedition. Gov- 
ernor Shirley, the most energetic of organizers, as soon as he was 
authorized, addressed circular letters to the other provinces 
explaining and urging them to join Massachusetts in the under- 
taking, but, just as he supposed, no troops from the colonies, 
outside of those of New England directly interested in the cod 
fisheries, were offered or took any part in it; only a few guns 
being loaned for the enterprise by New York and some food and 
clothing came from Pennsylvania. The number of troops voted 
to be sent were: Rhode Island,.300; New Hampshire, 300, and 
Connecticut, 500, while Massachusetts undertook herself to raise 
3250men. In afew weeks, the people having entered heartily into 
the undertaking, the army was recruited from fishermen, farmers 
and tradesmen through the untiring exertions of enthusiasts, and, 
by general consent, Governor Shirley selected Colonel William 
Pepperrell as commander-in-chief of the expedition, he being about 
the only high militia officer with a “war record” and a large bank 
account, though there were many men who commanded under 
him who were well off in worldly goods and had had some 
military experience. 

Lieutenant-General Pepperrell upon assuming command 
advanced £5000 to Massachusetts to equip her troops and threw 
his whole energies into getting the expedition properly started, 
and within the brief space of eight weeks nearly the full quota of 
provincial troops was raised and the entire preparations completed, 
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and by the middle of March the New England navy and trans- 
ports assembled at Nantasket Roads, and before the first of April 
all had sailed towards Louisbourg the impregnable, followed by 
the prayers of thousands. 

The Massachusetts men sailed under the convoy of the 
Shirley galley. The whole naval force consisted of three frigates 
of twenty guns each ;a snow of sixteen; a brigantine of twelve, 
and five armed sloops mounting from eight to twelve carriage 
guns. A sloop from Rhode Island, and one from Connecticut 
had ten to twelve guns each. The artillery consisted of eight 
twenty-two pounders, twelve nine-pounders, two mortars of 
twelve inch, one of eleven, and one of nine inch, from Castle 
William. Also ten cannon, eighteen pounders, borrowed of 
Governor Clinton, of New York. Brigadier-General Samuel 
Waldo commanded the land forces, Colonel Samuel Moore 
commanded those of New Hampshire, Lieutenant-Colonel Simon 
Lothrop those of Connecticut, Lieutenant-Colonel Gridley com- 
manded the artillery. 


On April 3, 1745, Governor Shirley made the following com- 
munication to the Gentleman of the Council and House of Repre- 
sentatives : 


In pursuance of the resolution of this Court for forming an expedition against 
the French settlements on Cape Breton, passed the 25th of January last, which is 
agreeable to His Majesty’s pleasure signified to me upon the present rupture with 
France, ‘‘ That I should take all opportunities, as depended upon me to distress and 
annoy the French in their settlements, trade and commerce.”’ 

I have raised three thousand volunteers under proper officers to be employed in 
His Majesty’s service upon that expedition, two thousand eight hundred of which by 
the twenty-fourth day of last month, and the remainder within two days after were em- 
barked and sailed for Canso, where they were to be joined with three hundred and fifty 
troops more, faised by the government of New Hampshire for the same service, upon 
my application to Gov. Wentworth, and to proceed from thence by the first favorable 
opportunity to Chappeawronge bay, to which place I expect they will be followed 
some time this week by five hundred troops more from Connecticut, raised likewise 
for the same service by that government, upon my application to them. 


While we leave them en route we will take a hurried review 
of the personnel of the leaders in the expedition. 


Cc. H. B, 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WILLIAM PEPPERRELL 


Was born June 27, 1696, at his father's house on 
Kittery Point in Maine. Much has been said 
and written of self-made men, but the page of 
history may be sought in vain for a more perfect 
example of the best traits of American character 
than those which were manifest in the career of 
this remarkable man. He received the prac- 
tical education of the day, learned to know how 
to survey the land he purchased, to navigate a vessel beyond the usual 
log throwing, and to cast an account with mercantile exactness. His first 
practical knowledge of the ways of life was gained from an Indian raid and 
the indiscriminate scalping of his neighbors by untutored savages, who thus 
showed their aversion to the civilizing influences of the European element 
and modern improvements. His father held the Pepperrell Fort, or castle, 
built for defense at Kittery Point, and the youth smelled powder before he 
reached his teens. At this period of the history of New England, personal 
danger was the rule, not the exception of life. 

The Pepperrells became the greatest merchants of New England. They 
exchanged the products of Maine with every clime. Every seaport saw the 
ships and knew the name of Pepperrell, and there was no banker in Eng- 
land who would not take their bills of exchange, By constant and judicious 
investments of their profits they acquired an enormous landed estate, thus 
unconsciously preparing for the baronial honors later acquired. . 

From his youth William was trained in the military methods of the day ; 
at the age of thirty he was appointed colonel, an office which gave him 
command of all the militia of Maine. At about the same period, 1726, he 
was chosen representative for Kittery, the next year was summoned to the 
Council Board, and in 1730 was appointed chief justice, an appointment he 
continued to hold until his death, July 6, 1759. 

The choice for a commander of the Louisbourg Expedition by common 
accord fell upon Colonel William Pepperrell. Though without military experi- 
ence in the open field, his bearing and character were of one born to command. 
He threw himself heart and soul into the enterprise. His personal popu- 
larity insured a rapid enlistment, his generous advance of money hastened 
the outfit; the occasion was one in which time was a most important con- 
sideration. In addition to these elements of success Colonel Pepperrell 
brought one still more important to the cause; that of religious fervor. - 
Himself a devout professing member of the church and thoroughly imbued 
with the peculiar tenets of the day, he was the very man to attract to his 
standard the stern enthusiasts, who held the faith, and had much of the 
temper of Cromwell's Ironsides. 

The war of Protestant England against Roman Catholic France took 
the character of a holy war. The motto for the flag, ‘‘ Vil desperandum 
Christo duce,’ supplied by his friend George Whitfield, gave to the expedi- 
tion the air of a crusade, and Puritan clergymen shouldered their axes to 
destroy the images in the French churches with the same confidence in the 
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aid of Providence and their own righteousness as the Iconoclasts of Ant- 
werp or Ghent.. Deacon Gray, of Biddeford, expressed his longing that he 
might be with Pepperrell and ‘dear Parson Moody in the church (Louis- 
burg) to destroy the images there set up.’’ Such was the magnetism of 
Pepperrell that the towns near Kittery, his residence, turned out almost to a 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM PEPPERRELL. 


man, and throughout Maine the spirit ran so high that one-third of the forces 
of the expedition were enlisted from her population alone ; a statement made 
and reiterated on many occasions by Pepperrell himself in his corre- 
spondence. 

Nothing is finer than the temper of his correspondence ; what more 
admirable than his letter to Wolcott, of Connecticut, where he says, in 
reply to jealous slanders upon him, that he had acted according to the best 
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of his ability as a father to the army, ordering every regiment its propor- 
tion of duty in camp, and that he had reported to the government alike in 
favor of the whole, making no difference between those of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire. If we would but eye the hand of Provi- 
dence more (he wrote), and ascribe to Him, as His due, all the honor and 
glory, we should not be jealous one of another. And indeed, when the 
difficulties of the enterprise are considered, this feeling of entire gratitude to 
Providence is easily understood. 

He left no son to perpetuate his name; his vast estate-he devised to his 
grandchildren, the children of his daughter Mary, the wife of Nathaniel 
Sparhawk, his grandson William being named residuary legatee on condi- 


GENERAL PEPPERRELL’S HOUSE. 


tion of his assuming the name of Pepperrell. When the revolutionary 
struggle broke out all of them took sides with the mother country. 

William Pepperrell Sparhawk, who, after the death of Andrew, was 
adopted by Sir William as heir to his estate arid title, and by act of legisla- 
ture dropped the name of Sparhawk after his grandfather's death, was 
graduated at Harvard in 1766. He was chosen member of the Governor's 
Council, and succeeded to the title of Baronet in 1774. Continuing in office 
under the mandamus of the King, he was declared by his neighbors to have 
forfeited the confidence of all true friends of Ametican liberty, and tenants 
were warned not to take leases of his land. Thus placed under the ban, he 
withdrew to Boston, and sailed for England in 1775. In 1778 he was pro- 
scribed and banished, and the next year his vast landed estate was confis- 
cated to the State under the Conspiracy Act. He died in London in 1816. 
The only Sir William, who could have perpetuated the adopted name of Pep- 
perrell, died unmarried in 1809. JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS. 
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BRIGADIER SAMUEL WALDO. 


As far back as the twelfth century we find the 


> Waldo family name of prominence. 
Wh The emigrant here was Cornelius Waldo, farmer 
for John Cogswell, of Ipswich, and later his son- 


in-law, by marriage to his daughter, Hannah 
Cogswell. Their youngest son was Jonathan, born in Chelmsford in 1668. 
He was married, first, November 28, 1692, to Hannah Mason. Among the 
children by this marriage, born in Boston, where Jonathan had settled, was 
Samuel, born August 7, 1696. 

The father, Jonathan, became quite wealthy, and, retiring from busi- 
ness as a merchant, lived a life of leisure till his death, May 31, 1731. 

Samuel Waldo married, 1722, Lucy, daughter of Francis Wainwright, 
of Ipswich. 

In his youth he was brought up in a commercial career as assistant to 
his father, and later was associated with his brother, Cornelius. His deal- 
ings in the products of the coast of the eastern part of the province, consist- 
ing of fish, naval stores and lumber, which he shipped to the West Indies, 
brought return cargoes of rum, molasses, sugar and an occasional servant, 
recruited from the negroes of that section. 

Similar exports to Europe brought the necessaries of life to the settlers 
of the province, and, by way of barter, the real estate of the Waldos became 
augmented by possession in the District of Maine. Among others was 
their interest in the Muscongus Patent, which was a tract of nearly a thou- 
sand square miles, embracing nearly the whole of the present counties of 
Knox and Waldo, Maine. 

In: 1719 this patent, granted in 1629, to John Beauchamp and Thomas 
Leverett, was divided into ten shares, and those owning the shares were 
known as the “ Ten Proprietors.”” Twenty partners were also taken into 
the scheme, who were termed the “‘ Twenty Associates.’’ Among these 
latter were the father and brother of Samuel Waldo. 

Through Samuel Waldo’s efforts to protect the claims of the proprietors 
and their recognition of his services, he acquired one-half the whole patent 
in payment of his efforts. By purchase, he later acquired still more of the 
tract, thus acquiring a large interest in the District of Maine. To protect 
this interest and its industries was the source of his assistance and activity 
in the Louisbourg expedition, and in later campaigns in the northeast 
country. 


The Case of Samuel Waldo of Boston in the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay in New England Esgr. 

In the year 1740, War having been declared between Great Britain and 
Spain, and a rupture with France, being greatly apprehended, M* Waldo 
then in England, thought it his Duty as One well acquainted with American 
affairs to lay before his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, then One of his 
Majestys principal Secretaries of State, a plan for the reduction of Cape 
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to be put in Execution 
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e French Territories on Canada River, 
that Crown should happen— 
Mr. Waldo embarked for New England and soon 
icated to Mr. Shirley, his Majestys Gover- 
d gave him a copy 


Breton, and th 
as soon as a War with 

In the year 1741, 
after his arrival there, commun 
nour of the Massachusett’s Bay, the said Plan, an 


thereof, which he was pleased to approve of— 
In 1744, the Attack of the French on Canceau having alarmed New 


England, the project of attacking the French in their settlements was 
adopted by the General Court of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, 
whereupon an Enterprize was formed against Cape Breton and Mr. Waldo 
who then had the honour of being One of His Majestys Councill, and had 
the Command of the provincial Troops employed on the Frontiers, and the 
Chief Direction in building there a number of Forts in order to prevent the 
Incursions of the French and their Indians, and to keep those in the Eng- 
lish Interest steady in that attachment, was called upon to engage in this 
Expedition ; and notwithstanding the Inconvenience to his own private 
Affairs, and especially to some new Settlements he had made, and was 
carrying on in St. Georges and Madomock Rivers, he with great readiness, 
engaged in the Undertaking, promoted with all his Intrest the measures 
concerted for that end, in the Council and General Court of the Massachu- 
setts Bay, and accepted of a Commission to be a Brigadier General of the 


Forces raised in the several New England Colonies for that Expedition : 
also Colonel of a Regiment, and Captain of a Company therein, as by the 


Commission will appear— 
In order to carry on this Service, the province aforesaid, made a tem- 


porary Establishment for four months only, for the Troops that were to be 
raised: and very inconsiderable with respect to the pay of Officers: many 
of whom as well as Mr. Waldo embarked in this undertak* from a desire . 
of doing essential service to the Interest of Great Britain, and of her 
Colonies, rather than from any prospect of private advantage to them- 
selves— 

By Mr. Waldo’s Credit & Influence in 


ney into divers parts of it, to encourage & fa 
he was enabled, in a very short time, not only to raise his own Regiment, 


but several other Companies, which were turned over to other Regiments, 
with whom he embarked, & arrived at the general rendezvous at Canceau 
(near 200 Leagues distant from Boston) on the 5 of April, and notwith- 
standing they were impeded, near three weeks by the Ice, with which 
the whole coast of Cape Breton was blocked up, the Troops were all landed 
on that Island, before the End of the month, when Mr. Waldo landed with 
the first detachment and upon the Enemies abandoning their grand Battery 
he being then next in rank in the Field to William Pepperrell, and appointed 
to sustain that important Post ; and had the Charge and Care thereof, and 
of all the advanced works (consisting of three other Batteries) during the 
whole Siege which continued 49 days, until the 17" June 1745, when the 
strong Fortress of Louisbourg, together with the Island Battery were 


reduced to his Majestys Obedience— 


the Province: and by his Jour- 
cilitate the Enlistment of Men, 
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Upon this important Conquest, and the resolution taken in a Council 
of War to keep Possession of the Place, Mr. Waldo, instead of being able 
to return to his affairs in New England, was obliged to Continue with his 
Regiment, in garrison at Louisbourg, until relieved by the British Troops, 
and was so long detained in that Garrison, where he lost. the greater part of 
his Regiment by sickness, that he did not return to Boston, with the small 
remains of it, till 26% June 1746, as will appear by the Address of the 
Honourable House of Representatives on his Landing— 

Of what Importance Mr. Waldo’s Services were throughout this Expe- 
dition, and how much his Influence contributed towards making the Troops 
of New England easy, in doing near Twelve months Duty in garrison, 
after their involuntary Detention therein, will appear from what was repre- ~ 
sented on that subject by Governour Shirley, in his Letters to his Grace the 
Duke of Newcastle and to the Right Honourable Mr. Pelham— 

Mr. Waldo in the services aforesaid was at very great Expence in 
levying Men for the said Expedition, in rewarding Pioneers for carrying on 
the Works during the Siege, and for Refreshments & Rewards to the People 
employed in carrying (on their Backs) from Chappeau Rouge Bay, to the 
grand Battery and advanced works (being 4 Miles of very bad Roads) 
Powder, Shot, Shells, and Provisions: and hawling the great Artillery 
(partly consisting of Ordnance carrying 42 Lt Shot) to and from the 
advanced Works, for his own Support & Maintenance during the Siege: 
and afterwards while he continued at Louisbourg, and in transporting 
himself in his return to Boston— 

Besides the Time, Services and Expences aforesaid bestowed on the 
said Expedition, Mr. Waldo by his Endeavours to serve the Public therein 
suffered great Losses in his private Fortune & Estate in the said Province, 
in having thré his zeal for the said Service, by his Influence over the 
Inhabitants in the Eastern Parts of the province where his Estate lay, so 
thinn’d that Frontier in raising Levies for the said Expedition, that the 
Norridgerock, Penobscott and other Tribes of Eastern Indians, taking 
advantage thereof, in his Absence in the year 1745, while in garrison at 
Louisbourg, broke the Peace which had long subsisted: killed some and 
drove off others of hi§ Tennants consisting of 249 Families: destroyed his 
Houses, Mills, Dams, & Cattle, & ruined his Settlements in those parts 
which at great Expence of his private Fortune, had been rais’d to be very 
considerable in value, and were in most flourishing Circumstances, when 
entirely laid waste, to his great & irreparable Loss, which appears by the 
aforementioned Letters to the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pelham and a 
Certificate from Sir William Pepperrell— 

That as his Majestys Pleasure was signified, and the proper authorities 
conveyed to Sir Peter Warren & Sir William Pepperrell, by his Grace the 
Duke of Newcastle, for answering all necessary expences, for securing said 
Conquest: until a regular establishment should be made, by Bills to be 
drawn on the Paymaster General & other Public Officers: Mr. Waldo hav- 
ing compleated his Services as aforesaid, did not doubt he should receive 
his Majestys Pay, according to the Commission he held, and that he should 
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have. been reimbursed all his necessary Expence on Pioneers &c. according 
to the assurances given by Mr. Shirley at Louisbourg, and by Mr. Warren 
then Governour of the Place: that the Officers would receive his Majestys 
Pay, for keeping a Garrison when their necessary Expences were greater 
than they would have been in any other part of his Majestys Dominions: 
but was disappointed therein by Sir Peter Warren & Sir William Pepperrell 
not drawing on the Paymaster General for that purpose, as they intended to 
do, had they not been prevented by suggestions of its interfering with the 
Demand of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, which had paid money 
upon acco for supporting the Place after the Conquest— 

Upon the arrival of the Reinforcement from Gibraltar, the American 
Officers returned Home: and the Province of the Massachusetts Bay hav- 
ing made a Computation of the Pay of their Officers, not only for the time 
they were engaged in the Expedition, but also during the time of their being 
detained in Garrison at Louisbourg, upon the Terms of their incompetent 
& expired Establishment offered and paid money to Individualls upon such 
computation, which the pressing necessities of most of the Officers obliged 
them to accept of; and the said province having in this manner closed their 
acco’”, transmitted it to England, as the Foundation in their Claim in an 
Application to Parliament for a Reimbursement, wherein they made no 
charge in regard to Mr. Waldo, either for Pay during their temporary 
Establishm*, or that he had so dearly earned during his Detention upon the 
Absolute necessity of continuing in Garrison for security of the. place, till 
relieved by his Majestys Troops; so that he remained without pay as an 
Officer, without reimbursement of his Expence, or any recompence for his 
Losses: but not doubting but he should be considered favourably on these 
several Heads, when he should make his humble Application to His Majesty 
for that purpose which he was upon the point of doing— - 

When he was again called upon in consequence of his Majestys Com- 
mands, signified by Letters from his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, in April 
1746, to take part in the then intended Expedition against Canada, which 
afforded him a probable prospect of obtaining Rank in his Majestys Army, 
as he had the Command of a Regiment again conferr’d upon him, and 
afterwards upon the refusal of Mr. Gooch to take upon him the Command 
of this Expedition (whom his Majesty had been pleased on this Occasion to 
promote to the Rank of a Brigad* General) Mr. Waldo was at the Desire 
and with the approbation of Mr. Gooch, Governour Clinton and Admiral 
Warren, appointed to Command in Chief, with the Title of Brigad’. General : 
and in that Quality he held himself in readiness for the Execution of the 
intended Design, and continued to Act, till that Expedition being laid aside, 
and the Officers dismissed, he was again left unprovided in point of Rank or 
by half pay— 

Mr. Waldo takes Leave to Observe that while the principal Persons, 
who claimed Merit from the reduction of Cape Breton, received Marks of 
his Majesty’s Royal Favour, particularly Gov’ Shirley and Mr. Pepperrell 
(created a Baronet) & Sir Peter Warren & Sir William Pepperrell having 
each received One thousand Pounds to defray their extraordinary Expence 
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during their Residence at Louisbourg: while every Officer received some 
pay or Consideration for his Services Mr. Waldo who raised 850 Men, for 
the Expedition and continued second in Command in the Garrison, till 
relieved by the British Troops, being by that means 508 Days in the Service, 
has not the Honour of holding any Employment under his Majesty, has 
received no pay from the province or any Consideration or reward in any 
manner whatever— 

But relying on his Majestys known Justice, and being assured of 
Redress from his royal favour and Goodness, Mr. Waldo most humbly hopes 
his Services, with the Estimate of his Expences contained in the Schedule 
hereunto annexed, will be taken into Consideration, and that his Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to direct the Allowance of Pay agreeable to the 
purport of his Commission, with reasonable Compensation for his Expences 
and Losses: and to provide for him on the military Establishment or afford 
him such other relief as to his Majesty in his great Wisdom and goodness 
may seem meet— 

Gen. Waldo met his death 23 May, 1759, near Bangor, while on an 
expedition of this nature. 

The following is from the Boston News Letter: ' 

On Wednesday the 23d Instant the Honorable Brigadier General Waldo, who 
went with his Excellency in his late expedition to Penobscot, drop’t down with an 
Apoplexy on the March just above the first Falls ; and notwithstanding all the Assistance 
that could be given, expired in a few Moments. His Excellency had the Corps 
brought down with him to the Fort Point, where it was interred in a Vault built for 
the purpose on Friday, with all the Honours due to so faithful a Servant of the Public, 
and so good a Commonwealth's Man as the Brigadier has ever shown himself to be.— 
Upon landing the Corps, it was received by a guard, and when Procession began the 
Ship Xing George fired Half-minute Guns ‘til it arrived at the place of Interment:— 
The Procession was lead by an Officer's Guard, next to which the Minister, then the 
Corps carried by the Bargemen of the King George, and the Pall was supported by the 
principal Officers : The Governor followed as chief Mourner, then the Officers of the 
Troops and the Master-Artificers, employed in building the Fort, two and two; and 
the whole closed with a Captain’s Guard: Upon Coming to the Ground, the Troops 
under Arms form'd a Circle. Divine Service was performed, and a Sermon suitable to 
the awful Occasion preached by the Reverend Mr. PAil/ips: And upon the Interment of 
the Corps, the Guards fired three Volleys over the Grave. 

WALTER KENDALL WATKINS. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WILLIAM VAUGHAN. 
As to the crediting 


of the proper person 
for the inception of this 
bold enterprise, the 


present, as well as the 
past, students of history can rely simply on the facts of the case as placed 
before the public in the writings of the different claimants and their sup- 
porters. To Governor William Shirley has been ascribed by his contempo- 
raries the origin of the plan to acquire this desirable vantage ground. 
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It is, however, more probable that Shirley received the idea from 
Governor Wentworth, of New Hampshire, who, in turn, had been ap- 
proached by William Vaughan, a son of George Vaughan, who held the 
office of lieutenant-governor of New Hampshire, 1715-17. He was born 
in 1703 at Portsmouth, N. H., and graduated at Harvard College in 1722, 
the third in a class of thirty-one. His father and grandfather and himself 
had been engaged in fishing and trading, and sent many vessels to the 
fisheries on the Newfoundland banks. So Vaughan, his captains and men, 
were to a great extent familiar with the fortress at Louisbourg, and, when 
war was declared in 1744 between France and England, the seafaring men 
of the District of Maine naturally turned their thoughts to their neighbors 
of Cape Breton, and the coveted position as a harbor of refuge and base 
of supplies and a vantage point from which the French might descend on 
their settlement. 

The adventurous spirit which had animated his ancestors in we 
the country, in common with that inherited by his 
men, suggested the acquisition of this important 
position. So, eager to attempt the matter, Vaughan 
proposed an assault and surprise by use of snow 
shoes in winter over drifts of snow, which encir- 
cled the walls of the fortress. His perseverance 
and ardor, from contagion or 
a desire to rid himself of his 
importunities, actuated Gov- 
ernor Wentworth to refer the 
scheme to Governor Shirley. 

In carrying out the pre- 
parations for the expedition, 

Vaughan was prominent, and, 

though commissioned a lieuten- 

ant-colonel, refused a regular ae TUFTS NAILING 
command. A member of the (ina THE COAT TO 
council of war before Louis- , ae Sener. 
bourg conducting the first column against the citadel, and destroying naval 
stores by his active participation, he identified himself personally in the 
undertaking, and his exploits may be said to have reached a climax when, 
with thirteen men, he entered the Grand Battery on observing its deserted 
appearance one morning. One of his men, William Tufts, climbing the 
flagstaff with a red coat, fastened the same to the staff, which act so excited 
the ire of the French that a hundred men were sent to retake the battery, 
but with his small party Vaughan kept them from landing till reinforce- 
ments arrived. This small success encouraged the troops to land their 
siege guns, and also furnished a goodly supply of ammunition, which 
equally weakened the defense by the French. 

Notwithstanding this record, the following letter, written a few 
days after the capitulation, reveals a sad state of affairs for the arduous 
patriot: 
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LOUISBOURG, June 19, 1745. 

I have lived in great bitterness of mind, and have cheerfully done my duty at the 
same time, despite those who chose to fret me. I rejoice at the opportunity of wishing 
you joy of our conquest of Louisbourg. They surrendered the sixteenth and we entered 
the seventeenth. I have reason to be thankful for what I have done in this affair. I 
hope to sail to-morrow for London. 


Letters regarding him from others in London speak well of him, and as 
one worthy of honor and profit for his share. Unfortunately for him, as 
well as others, he was not to reap a reward, which others received. 

No doubt Governor Shirley did not properly advance to the credit of 
the subordinate American officers their share in the work done. He 
absorbed, to a great extent, the credit of the origin and successful issue of 
the expedition, which, to the mortification of the hardy New England fisher- 
men, was rendered void by the surrender of the fortress to the French by 
the Peace of Aix La Chapelle i in 1748. 

Colonel Vaughan’s unsuccessful attempt at vindication and for payment 
of service ended suddenly by his death of small-pox in December, 1746. 

A tardy appreciation of his services was accomplished in 1812, when 
the legislature of Massachusetts granted half a township of land to his 
heirs ‘for services performed and money expended.” 


WALTER KENDALL WATKINS. 


COLONEL RICHARD GRIDLEY, 


Thirty years after the siege of 
Louisbourg, traced and superin- 


oe. tended the battery on Bunker's 
Hill, which was erected in the 
night before the memorable 
battle. He subsequently planned 
and superintended the erection 


of Fort William Henry. He was appointed commander-in-chief of artillery 


in the Continental army by Congress, but on account of age declined to 
serve, when Gen. Knox was appointed. 


LOUISBOURG OF 1745. 


It is proper here for us to do what it did not seem to have 
done, that is to consider what this little army of 4300 worthy 
“raw troops” and its fleet of a hundred sails, including fourteen 
provincial navy vessels carrying 200 light guns, was expected and 
hoped to acccomplish. 

When, on the morning of April 30, the provincials arrived in 
front of Louisbourg they then realized fully the difficulty of the 
task they had undertaken so willingly and almost blindly. Here 
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was a walled town fortified in every accessible point, with a rampart 
of solid masonry thirty to forty feet high and a deep ditch twice 
as wide, the only entrance to the town being over a drawbridge 
guarded by a battery of thirteen guns of good calibre, on the land 
side, and towards the sea inclosed by high pickets and guarded 
by a narrow channel filled with numerous reefs; while at the 
entrance of the “snug harbor,” but a few hundred yards wide, 
was an island fortified with a strong battery of thirty twenty- 
eights, and at the bottom of the harbor was a still stronger battery 
of twenty-eight forty-twos and some eighteens. This was the 
fortress apparently as impregnable as nature and art could make 
it, that had taken the French twenty-five years to build at a 
cost of millions of dollars, which it was expected the provincial 
militia to capture, and to add more difficulty to their task was 
the knowledge that at any moment they might be obliged to 
defend themselves from an attack in the rear by a greater force 
of Canadians and Indians. 


KEY TO TOWN AND FORTIFICATIONS OF LOUISBOURG IN 1745. 
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. Dauphin bastion and circular battery. 
. King’s bastion and citadel. 

- Queen’s bastion. 

. Princess’ bastion. 

. Bourillon bastion. 


F. Maurepas bastion. 

G. Batterie de la Gréve. 
a.a. Palisade. 

c.c. Picquet. 


Glacis. . Powder magazine. 
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Covered way. 
Traverses. 
Ditch. 

Parapet. 
Ramparts. 
Slopes of same. 
Places of arms. 
Casemates. 
Guard houses. 


. Wooden bridges. 


Governor's apartments. 
Church. 


. Barracks. 


. Fortification house. 

. Arsenal and bakehouse. 

. Ordnance. 

. General storehouse. 

. West gate. 

. Queen’s gate. 

. East gate. 

. Gates in quay curtain 


(b. b. b.). 


. Parade. 
. Nunnery. 
. Hospital and Church. 
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THE SIEGE. 


Like many another I 

never tire reading the heroic 

-exploits of the “ gallant forty- 

three hundred,” so it is with- 

out apology I introduce briefly 

again the oft and better-told 

story of the siege of Louis- 

bourg in the spring of 1745.* 

The provincial fleet with the 

army had all safely arrived at 

Canso, the general rendezvous 

agreed upon, April first. From 

that day they were ice-bound 

for twenty-nine days, when the 

army embarked and marched 

FROM THE LOUISBOURG CHURCH SPIRE. towards Louisbourg, meeting 

but faint opposition to their 

progress,and encamped at a safe distance, and thereupon General 

Pepperrell, having mastered the situation through scouts, at once 

began a systematic siege of the town, which had been fairly sur- 

prised, as the first knowledge it had of the nearness of an enemy 

was. when he knocked at his gate. The following day the gallant 

Vaughan and Gibson and 400 men reconnoitering took peaceful 

possession of the Grand Battery, one of the strongest and most 

important of the outside defenses, which the French had deserted 

in the night, having been frightened away by a false rumor or 

alarm, and for the want of a flag nailed a red coat to the staff. 

Several attempts were madeto recapture this battery, but the 

Frenchmen were always repulsed and the New Englanders held 

it tillthe end. It was a Godsend, for it was completely armed 

and stored with ammunition, and Colonel Vaughan was not long 
till he had the guns trained on the town. 

It was at the first seen by General Pepperrell that it was of the 

utmost importance that the battery on the island opposite the town 





* The Literature of the Siege of Louisbourg, 1745, is given in Justin Winsor’s 
Narrative and Critical History of America, Vol. V., and a romance, entitled “ Eliza- 
beth,’’ founded on the 1745 Siege, by Francis C. Sparhawk, is printed in the Mew 
England Magazine, 1885-6. 





1. Green Hill battery. 

2. English battery. 

3. Square battery. 

4. English lighthouse 
batt 


ery. 
5. Grand battery. 
6. Island battery. 
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. Citadel. 


Hospital. 


. West gate. 

. South gate. 
. King’s gate. 
. East gate. 


13. Lighthouse. 

14. Warren’s ship Superb. 
15. Vigilant. 

16. Fire ship. 

17. Fire schooner. 

18. French privateer. 


19. Capt. Gayton’s ship. 
20. gs Tyng’s ship. 
21. ere ships watered. 
22. King’s wharf. 

23. Iron battery. 

24. Circular battery. 
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should be captured, and to this object he gave his attention after 
he and Gridley had erected batteries on Green Hill to cover 
the west bastion and to play on the town itself. To erect 
these required steady and hard work day and night for two 
weeks, all the time under fire. Other batteries were erected 
at the lighthouse, out of some of the surplus guns of the Grand 
Battery, and with thirty big guns accidentally discovered in the 
water—the second “ Godsend.” 

It was the middle of May before results of Pepperrell’s con- 
tinuous bombardment began to appear, and then a fascine battery 
demolished the town-gate and shattered the walls considerably, 
and day after day of continual cannonading resulted in many 
more embrasures in the walls. From a reliable source early in 
June Pepperrell learned that the garrison was getting disheart- 
ened and placed all their reliance on the island battery to pro- 
tect them till the arrival of expected succor from France. So to 
bring matters to a crisis he increased his attack on it by 
strengthening his batteries on a cliff at the lighthouse com- 
manding the island and pouring red-hot shot into the town and 
for days the firing on both sides was vicious. 

By June the 14th, Pepperrell’s lighthouse battery had 
almost silenced the island battery and it was still receiving an 
incessant fire; the enemy’s northeast battery was also so badly 
damaged the men could not stand to their guns; the circular 
battery was in ruins and the guns dismounted; the west wall a 
wreck ; :the King’s bastion almost demolished; hunger, fatigue 
and fear: had depressed and demoralized the soldiers and inhabi- 
tants and evidence having reached them that Pepperrell was 
getting teady to storm the town from all sides, so to the great 
joy, but not surprise, of the Americans, they were made the 
happy recipient of a flag of truce, late in the afternoon of June 
15, which came to General Pepperrell, through his valiant 
Captain, Henry Sherburne, who commanded the advance battery 
at the west gate, from Governor Duchambon, asking time to 
consider terms of capitulation. At8 P. M. the reply was sent 

. giving the Frenchman till 8 o’clock in the morning to make up 
his mind, and in the meantime all firing ceased. 

Promptly in the morning the Governor submitted his idea of 
articles of capitulation on which he proposed to surrender 
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everything. It took several days to arrange all the details of 
the surrender, for the articles were not signed till the 19th, but 
on the 17th, Pepperrell marched into the town, at the head of 
his jubliant troops and took formal possession. Captain Bennet 
was dispatched, in his ship, to Boston, bearer of the good news, 
where he arrived at midnight July 3, and Boston never has seen 
a more lively Fourth of July than that of 1745, and the gallant 
achievement filled America with joy and gratitude. Captain 
Montague, in his ship, went express to London with the news, 


Sketch of Louisbourg from a painting owned originally by Sir William Pepper- 
rell. The view is from thé N. W. side of the interior harbor, near a bridge spanning 
an inlet. (Reproduced from Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America.) 


and for days the whole kingdom rejoiced, while Europe was 
astounded at the victory of Pepperrell, the merchant-soldier and 
‘his militia. His grateful Sovereign was pleased to create 
Pepperrell a Baronet of Great Britain and send him a com- 
mission to raise and command a regiment in the British line. 
Governor Shirley, also, was commissioned a colonel for project- 
ing and promoting the expedition. And thus, only a few 
received rewards for the memorable victory of America over 
France for the good of England. 

By the capitulation over 4000 French surrendered. They 
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were sent in cartel-ships to France. The French lost during the 
siege about 300 killed and the Americans only 130—many of 
these through accidents at guns. 

Too great prominence cannot be given to William Pepperrell 
for his pluck and luck, because it was in the face of these and 
other difficulties that he achieved his victory over an ample 
garrison of experienced soldiers in one of the strongest fortified 
towns of the age, naturally protected by its situation: the want 
of experienced gunners, but they soon learned; the want of 
good guns, but better were captured ; the want of ammunition, 
but it was found and most of the time he had a third of his 
army on the sick list. C. H. B. 


Worth... AL Fon 


SIGNATURES AT A COUNCIL OF WAR, JUNE 3, 1745, ON BOARD THE “ SUPERBE,’”’ 


OFF LOUISBOURG. 
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COMMODORE PETER WARREN, R. N, 


There is the name of another 
which will ever be prominent in the 
story of the siege of Louisbourg in 
1745. It is that of Commodore Peter 
Warren, R.N. 

Peter Warren was born at War- 
renstown, county Meath, Ireland. 
He was a son of Captain Michael 
Warren and his wife, Catherine, 
widow of Sir Nicholas Plunket, of 
Dublin, and daughter of Sir Chris- 
topher Aylmer, Bart., of Balrath. 
She had the unusual distinction of 
having been a descendant of thir- 
teen (who were of kin to nine of the 

others) of the twenty-five barons who were sureties for the observance 
of the Magna Charta. After his father’s death, in 1712, Peter Warren, 
when twelve years old, was placed under the care of his uncle, Matthew, 
Lord Aylmer, rear-admiral of Great Britain, who bred him a Protestant, 
so he could enter the navy, though he never embraced the Reformation 
and never professed himself a Protestant until within a few days of his 
death. Baron Aylmer had Peter appointed to the regular naval service 
on the Falmouth, fifty guns, of which his elder brother, Oliver, was a 
second lieutenant, 1719-1722, and, having passed the regular graduations 
of rank, he was, June tg, 1727, appointed post-captain of the Grafton, 
ship of the line, and sent to the Mediterranean. Next year he took the 
frigate Solebay to the West Indies, and returned to England in 1729, 
when he was appointed to command the Leopard, fifty guns, and was 
in active service till 1741, and then was transferred to the West India 
station in command of the Sguérre/, and, in 1742, of the Launceton, forty 
guns ; and in this year, on being appointed commander-in-chief of the West 
India squadron, he hoisted his flag on the Suferde, sixty guns. His fleet 
then consisted of fifteen frigates, carrying 550 guns, and with this powerful 
fleet he captured many prizes from the Spaniards. It was fresh from these 
victories that he went, by orders from the admiralty, to aid the New 
England colonies. 

For his services at Louisbourg, Commodore Warren was commissioned, 
August 8, 1745, rear-admiral of the Blue squadron, and July 14, 1746, 
for further distinguished naval services was made rear-admiral of the 
White by his grateful sovereign. The following year he was in active sea 
service against the French, and, with Vice-Admiral Anson, gained the 
memorable victory over the French fleet of thirty-eight sail off Cape Fini- 
sterre.. For his gallantry on this occasion he had the honor of the decora- 
tion of the Order of the Bath. His stall in the Henry VII. Chapel, West- 
minster Abbey, bears the above arms on a brass plate as a Knight of the Bath, 
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Subsequently, in 1747, Sir Peter gained several other naval victories, 
and therefor was promoted vice-admiral of the White, and from then until 
May, 1748, when he was on his last cruise, he was in continual sea service, 
and was promoted vice-admiral of the Red squadron. ‘‘Few men ever 
attained or better deserved so great a share of popularity as Sir Peter 
Warren. He had the singular happiness of being universally courted, 
esteemed and beloved.’ At the general election in 1747 he was chosen 
representative in Parliament for the city of Westminster. In 1752 he was 
presented with the freedom of the city of London and of the Goldsmith's 
Company, and was nominated for alderman for the Billingsgate ward, but, 
declining to serve, he had to pay the fine of £500 as the price of non- 
acceptance. Immediately after this Sir Peter went to visit his kin in Ireland, 
where he was honored by the Dublin University with the degree of LL. D. 
While negotiating the purchase of a large estate near Dublin he died, July 
29, 1752, in his fourty-ninth year, and was buried in the church at Knock- 
mark with his parents, and a monument was erected to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey. While in America Commodore Warren purchased a 
large tract of land in the Mohawk valley, in New York, and placed his 
sister’s son, William Johnson, in charge of it, and the colony of Scotch and 
Irish he had induced to settle upon it. Mr. Johnson became distinguished 
as a major-general, superintendent of Indian affairs in the northern colo- 
nies, chief of the Six Nations and a baronet of Great Britain; and his son, 
Major-General Sir John Johnson, succeeded to his offices and was equally 
as prominent in colonial affairs, but, remaining loyal to the Crown, he was 
obliged to flee to Canada and forfeit his New York estates when the colonies 
declared their independence. 

Commodore Warren married a daughter of General Stephen de Lancey, 
of New York, and resided, it is said, at No. 1 Broadway, which house, he 
built, some New York historians say. ‘He also had a country seat at Green- 
wich, then near New York, and a prominent street in the city was named 
for him. He had four children, girls, all born in New York; one died in 
infancy, and of the others, Anne married General Charles Fitz Roy, Baron 
Southampton; Charlotte married Willoughby, Earl of Abington, and 
Susan married Lieutenant-General William Skinner, of a New Jersey 
family. 

When Governor Shirley asked the Ministry to send the American 
squadron to co-operate with the New England navy in protecting the 
fishermen about Nova Scotia, he also wrote Commodore Warren, the 
commander-in-chief, then at the West Indies, making the same request, 
but in neither case saying anything about the proposed expedition against 
Louisbourg. It was, however, given out in the colonies that Warren would 
be at Louisbourg with his fleet, and on the strength of this many were 
induced to enlist for the expedition ; but the commanders did not learn till 
the day of sailing that Warren had declined to help protect the fisheries 
without orders. So it was with considerable anxiety, saying nothing to the 
men of the disappointment, they set out; but great was their joy when, 
April 22, while lying at Canso, Warren's fleet of four large line-of-battle 
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ships hove in sight, having received orders from the Ministry to give 
Governor Shirley the aid he asked, as will be seen from the following letter 
from the Duke of Newcastle addressed to the governors of the colonies of 
North America. 


WHITEHALL, June 3, 1744-5. 
Sir: 


His Majesty having thought it necessary, for the Security of the Colonies in North 
America, and particularly of the Province of Nova Scotia (which has been already 
invaded by the French, and upon which there is great reason to apprehend, that they 
will early in the spring renew their attempts by the Attack of Annapolis Royal), to 


VICE-ADMIRAL SIR PETER WARREN, K. B., LL. D. 


employ such a strength of Ships of War in those Seas, under the Command of Com- 
modore Warren, as may be sufficient to protect the said Province, and the other neigh- 
-boring Colonies in North America, and the Trade and Fishery of his Majesty's Subjects 
in those Parts, and may also, as Occasion may offer, attack and distress the Enemy in 
their Settlements, and annoy their Fishery and Commerce; I have his Majesty's Com- 
mands to signify to you his Pleasure, that if Mr. Warren shall apply to you for assist- 
ance, either of Men, Provisions or Shipping, to enable him to proceed either to the 
Relief and Succour of Annapolis Royal, or of any other of His Majesty's Forts and 
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Settlements, or for making any Attempts upon the-Enemy, you should in all such: cases 
be aiding and assisting to him, in the most effectual Manner, and according, as, upon 
Consultation together, shall be judged proper for carrying. on his Majesty's Service ; 
and you will be ready to concert and advise with Mr. Warren upon all Ocassions that 
may arise, which shall have Relation to the Services in which he is employed; and par- 
ticularly you will procure and communicate to him, the best Intelligence you shall be 
able to obtain, of the State and Condition of the Enemy’s Settlements, and of the Ships 
in their Harbours; that he may be enabled to judge whether it may be practicable and 
adviseable to make an attempt upon any of their Ports. 
HOLLES NEWCASTLE. 


Commodore Warren 


at once offered his ser- 
U7 Y vices to General Pepper- 
2 rell, who assigned to him 


the task of “ preventing 

the introduction of provi- 
sions and succors into Louisbourg.”” This duty he did, and did well, till the 
capitulation. He guarded the door while Pepperrell fought, and stood by 
to assure fair play. The presence of his powerful fleet encouraged the 
provincials, and they found his ships a convenient magazine for luxuries, 
as well as ammunition ; but throughout the siege Commodore Warren did 
not fire a shot at the town nor its batteries, nor land a marine. 

Pepperrell placed his ships under Warren’s command, and kept up 
constant communication and consultation with him, and together they 
demanded the surrender of. Louisbourg on May 7, and jointly arranged 
and signed the terms of capitulation. Warren, with the activity that had 
made him famous, had captured a score or more of French merchantmen 
coming into Louisbourg, by the middle of May; destroyed the towns of 
Nigonish and St. Ann, and burnt the shipping and captured the French 
man-of-war Vigilante, 64 guns and 600 men, laden with military stores, all 
of which “produced a burst of joy in the army, and animated the men 
with fresh courage to persevere,’’ wrote Pepperrell to Shirley. After the 
capitulation Warren also captured three French ships, valued at nearly a 
million pounds sterling, and many other prizes, the proceeds of which, by 
naval rules, went half to the Crown and half to the officers and crews of the 
regular fleet. The provincials could not see it otherwise but that in equity 
some of this prize money ought to go to them, and this incident was one of 
the hundreds of wrongs that rankled in their bosoms till the outbreak of 
the Revolution. They got but very little booty in the town, and their poor 
pay was unpaid, so, especially at this time when, as Pepperrell wrote, the 
army was ‘‘extremely destitute; soldiers are almost naked; many of them 
barefooted,’ they were exceedingly chagrined to see Warren’s fleet enjoying 
such bounty through the “rules of the service.” 

By June 7 Warren's fleet had been augmented with seven line-of-battle 
ships and the French frigate which he manned, and when, on the morning 
of the 15th, after having been ashore and made a speech to the troops about 
advancing to storm the town, Warren, with his twelve liners and the pro- 
vincial fleet, sailed up and anchored in a line near the town, their imposing 
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appearance probably had considerable weight with Governor Duchambon 
when he was debating whether it was worth while to attempt to resist Pep- 
perrell, then preparing to storm the town; for even if he drove him back 
the bombardment would be. renewed, and, in any event, no succor could 
reach him through such a barrier as Warren had thrown about the harbor. 





ADMIRAL WARREN’S TOMB, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


In reporting the capitulation and occupation of the town to Shirley, General 
Pepperrell wrote: 

“I need not again express to you, sir, that I esteem it of the highest consequence 
that His Majesty's ships were sent here under the command of a gentleman whose 
distinguished merit and goodness New England claims a particular right to honor and 
rejoice in,. I should want words to express the instances of his zeal in the affair, and the 
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entire readiness he has shown through the whole of it to give the army all possible 
assistance, but to your Excellency, and every one who knows him, it is enough to say 
Commodore Warren was here.” 


As a reward for his services, Warren was promoted rear-admiral, and 
was appointed governor of Louisbourg the following year, until which time 
the government of Cape Breton was administered by Warren and Pepper- 
rell conjointly. The Legislature of Massachusetts voted a congratulatory 
address to Pepperrell and Warren, and Pepperrell, in replying, said: 


‘‘It is with pleasure that I observe my country’s gratitude for the good services 
and assistance of the brave and worthy Admiral Warren, whose singular vigilance and 
good conduct rendered his having the direction of His Majesty's ships employed 
against this place peculiarly happy ; and I flatter myself that the harmony which has 
subsisted between us in the prosecution of His Majesty's service has also had an happy 
effect, and I esteem it an auspicious aspect of Divine Providence upon this place, that a 
gentleman so peculiarly qualified and disposed to promote its prosperity is appointed 
by His Majesty to the government of it.” 


Warren and Pepperrell arrived in the Chester at Boston, June 1, 1746, 
where an ovation awaited them. To an address of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, Warren replied: ‘‘They may depend upon my zeal and 
service while I live for the colonies in general and this province in 
particular.” C.. 3. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE’S PART IN THE SIEGE. 


For several years 

prior to the reduc- 

; t tion of Louisbourg 

SZ Mh lytbw0 TA, the commerce of the 

New England col- 

onies had suffered 

great injury from 

the French privateers fitted out at that stronghold, and, moreover, its 

proximity to the Grand Banks was particularly menacing to the New Eng- 

land fishing fleets. The home port of many vessels on the Grand Banks 

was Portsmouth, and here centred much of the European and West 

Indian trade of the colonies. Here also were located the mercantile houses 

of many affluent merchants and ship owners, notably that of Gov. Benning 

Wentworth, while just across the Piscataqua in Kittery were the extensive 
warehouses of Col. William Pepperrell. 

Among the prominent merchants of Portsmouth was Maj. William 
Vaughan, who was largely interested in the fisheries, and had a fishing- 
station at Matinicus, an island off the coast of Maine. The French inter- 
fered with his business, and when the General Court of Massachusetts 
finally voted to undertake the expedition against Louisbourg, Maj. Vaughan 
hastened to Portsmouth, where he found the Assembly in session. Gov. 
Wentworth, anxious to support Gov. Shirley in carrying out the expedition, 





GOVERNOR BENNING WENTWORTH. 
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urged upon the Assembly the importance of the enterprise, and it was 
unanimously voted to raise troops and co-operate with Massachusetts. 

Soon after William Pepperrell had been appointed commander-in-chief 
of the expedition, Gov. Shirley, in order to pay Gov. Wentworth a compli- 
ment, addressed him a letter, in which he said: 

It would have been an infinite satisfaction to me, and done great honor to the expe- 
dition, if your limbs would have permitted you to take the chief command. 

Gov. Shirley believed undoubtedly that such a proposition could be 
safely made, on account of the Governor’s gout ; but in this he was mistaken, 
for Gov. Wentworth unmindful of his gout immediately offered his personal - 
services. Gov. Shirley, thus placed in an exceedingly embarrassing position, 
was compelled to apologize, and informed him that any change in the com- 
mand would imperil the expedition. 

Within a period of eight weeks New Hampshire raised for the expedi- 
tion a regiment of three hundred and fifty men under command of Col. 
Samuel Moore, and fitted out a sloop-of-war with fourteen guns, commanded 
by Capt. John Fernald. Moreover, one hundred and fifty men were enlisted 
in New Hampshire, who were aggregated to the regiment in the pay of 
Massachusetts. New Hampshire, therefore, exclusive of one hundred and 
fifteen men, who were sent to reinforce the garrison, after the surrender, 
furnished five hundred men or approximately one-eighth part of the entire 
land force in service at the siege. 

The officers of the regiment of the rank of captain and above were: 
Colonel, Samuel Moore; lieut.-col., Nathaniel Meserve; major, Ezekiel 
Gilman; surg., Dr. Joseph Pierce; chap., Rev. Samuel Langdon; capt., 
John Flag; capt., Nathaniel Fellows; capt., John Light ; capt., Henry Sher- 
burne; capt., Jonathan Prescott; capt., Samuel Hale; capt., Edward 
Williams. 

Rev. Dr. Samuel Langdon was president of Harvard College from 1774 
to 1780; and Matthew Thornton, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence from New Hampshire, was a surgeon in Col. Richmond’s 
Massachusetts regiment. 

The New Hampshire forces arrived at Canseau, the rendezvous, on 
March 31, two days before Gen. Pepperrell and his troops from Boston. 
While the army was detained at Canseau some three weeks, waiting for the 
ice which then encircled Cape Breton to be dissolved, the New Hampshire 
sloop-of-war performed important services, capturing a French Metchant 
ship from Martinico, retaking a transport, which had been captured by the 
French the day before, and covering the detachment which destroyed the 
village of St. Peters. 

Col. Vaughan’s march with the New Hampshire men, around Green 
Hill and the capture of the Grand Battery has already been related. He 
notified Gen. Pepperrell at once of his occupation of the battery by the fol- 
lowing message. 

May it please your honor to be infurmed, that by the grace of God, and the courage 
of thirteen men, I entered the Royal Battery, about nine o'clock, am waiting for a rein- 
forcement and a flag. 
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But before reinforcements could arrive a hundred men were sent out in 
boats from Louisbourg to retake the battery. Then the intrepid Col. 
Vaughan, with his gallant little band of followers, exposed on the open 
beach to a fierce fire from the city and the boats, so successfully resisted 
the enemy, that they were prevented from landing, and were forced to retire, 
when the reinforcements arrived. This was the first daring and successful 
operation of the siege, the value of which cannot be overestimated, for it 
contributed materially to the success of the expedition, by placing in the 
possession of the colonists this powerful battery of thirty heavy cannon, 
with which to harrass the enemy. 

Another important service performed by the New Hampshire troops was 
that of drawing the cannon from the landing place to the camp, over a deep 
marsh, which was exposed constantly to the guns of Louisbourg. In this 
arduous service they were engaged for fourteen consecutive nights, drawing 
the cannon on sledges, constructed by Lieut.-Col. Meserve’s direction, who 
was a shipbuilder by trade. Each sledge was about sixteen feet long and five 
feet wide, and on it was placed a cannon, then a team of two hundred men, 
with straps over their shoulders sinking to their knees in the mire dragged 
it tothe camp. This was ‘‘a labor beyond the power of oxen,” as Dr. 
Belknap says, and it was, therefore, a source of great disappointment to these 
troops, when their meritorious services on this occasion were not given just 
recognition in the accounts afterwards sent to England and published. 

In the disastrous assault upon the island battery by four hundred vol- 
unteers under Capt. Brooks, many from the New Hampshire regiment were 
among the number. And later whena general attack upon Louisbourg 
by land and sea was proposed, Col. Moore offered to transfer his regiment 
to one of the men-of-war and lead the attack. Soon after abandoning this 
plan it was decided to erect a battery. on Lighthouse Cliff, so as to destroy, 
if possible, the impregnable island battery, directly opposite. For 
this hazardous undertaking two companies of New Hampshire troops com- 
manded by Capt. John Tufton Mason and Capt. John Fernald volunteered, 
and under cover of the New Hampshire sloop-of-war built the lighthouse 
battery, which partially silenced the island battery, a result, which in no 
small way influenced Gov. Duchambon to capitulate. 

The news of the surrender of Louisbourg was received by Gov. 
Wentworth, by express from Lieut.-Gen. Pepperrell and Col. Moore, July 5, 
1745. The joyful result of the expedition was hailed in New Hampshire, 
as it was throughout the colonies, with ringing of bells and firing of cannon, 
and Governor Wentworth, in accordance with the vote of the Assembly, 
ordered a “ public entertainment in the town of Portsmouth and at His 
Majesty’s Fort William and Mary,” in honor of the event. The share of 
New Hampshire in the reimbursement subsequently made by the British 
government to the new England colonies, amounted to sixteen thousand 
three hundred and fifty-five pounds sterling. 

When Sir William Pepperrell, on his return from Louisbourg in 1746, 
passed through New Hampshire, he was received in Portsmouth, as he had 
been in Boston, with the highest distinction and honor. He entered the 
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town in a barouche, preceded by a troop of horse and the New Hampshire 
officers at Louisbourg, with music and colors flying, and followed by His 
Majesty’s Council of New Hampshire and a large number of the prominent 
civiland military officers of the Province. Sir William was saluted with 
cannon and escorted to Gov. Wentworth’s mansion, where he dined with the 
governor, and in the evening was conveyed in his barge to the Pepperrell 
mansion across the river in Kittery. 
FRANKLIN SENTER FRISBIE. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S PART IN THE SIEGE. 


The interest and part which the peace-loving province of Pennsylvania 
took in the siege of Louisbourg, 1745, can best be stated by the following 
extracts from the records of the Pennsylvania Assembly : 


The Governor’s message to the Pennsylvania Assembly : 


4th mo., 4th, 1745. 
GENTLEMEN :—The Secretary is ordered to lay before you two Letters I received 
on the 25th of the last Month from Governor Shirley and Commodore Warren, by an 
Express from Boston. The Importance of these Dispatches laid me under an indis- 
pensable Obligation to call you together again before the Time to which you stood 
adjourned, and now you are met, I cannot doubt but your Resolutions will be such as 
may be for the Advancement of his Majesty's Service, and the common Interests of the 
Northern Colonies. The Expedition against Louisbourg, you will observe is carried on 
with his Majesty's Approbation, is supported by seven of his Ships of War, and has been 
hitherto attended with such Success, as renders it highly probable that the King’s Forces 
will become Masters of the Place, if they shall be reinforced in time by the rest of the 
Colonies. : 
As the Measures to be taken by the government of New-England will in some 
Degree depend upon your Resolutions, I hope you will enable me to transmit them by 
the next post. GEORGE THOMAS, 


To this the Assembly replied : 
4th mo., 6, 1745. 

May it please the Governor, 

We have maturely considered the Governor's Message of the 4th instant, together 
with the contents of the Letters which the Secretary was ordered to lay before us. And 
our Result is, thatas the Enterprise against Cape Breton, is a private Undertaking of the 
Government of New-England, in which they did not think fit to consult the neighboring 
Colonies, and wherein, if the Design succeeds, they themselves will receive the principal 
Benefit, and therefore they have no Right to involve us in the Expense. 

That the Expedition is since carried on ‘‘ with His Majesty's Approbation" we do 
net doubt, but how far it was intended this Government should be burdened with the 
Expense arising from it, will best appear when the Letter from the Duke of Newcastle 
to the Covernor, mentioned by Commodore Warren, shall be received, until then, we 
hope, we shall be excused from coming to any further Resolution in an Affair, which, 
for other Reasons than we have mentioned, the Governor must be sensible affords us 
much Difficulty. 
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Subsequently the Governor sent the following communication to the 
Assemby : 


GENTLEMEN : 


My duty to his Majesty, my Regard for the Interests of the Colonies, and my Con- 
cern for the Reputation of Pennsylvania, have all conspired to my calling you together 
at this Time ; and I do assure myself, that you will joyfully embrace the opportunity of 
giving a public and substantial Proof of the like Zeal for the King’s Service, and the 
common Good of your Fellow-Subjects. As ithas pleased the Almighty to grant a Blessing 
on his Majesty's Arms, and, after an uncommon Course of Events, to crown the glorious 
Enterprise of the Government of New-England with Success, I conclude, that Arguments 
to induce you to do your Parts, for preserving a Conquest of such Importance, are alto- 
gether unnecessary ; and that on this pressing occasion, your Resolutions will be so 
speedy, as well as effectual, that I may be enabled to givea satisfactory Answer, by the 
next Post, to the Letter which I had the Pleasure to receive by Express from Governor 
Shirley, and which I have ordered to be laid before you, together with one, since come to 
hand, from Commodore Warren, enclosing a Copy of the Signification of his Majesty's 
Pleasure, by his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, to the several Governors of the British 
Colonies in North America. 


July 23, 1745. GEOKGE THOMAS. 


Upon the receipt of this letter the Assembly acted : 


5th mo., 24, 1745. 
Resolved, That the Sum of Four Thousand Pounds be, and hereby is given to the 


King’s Use; to be paid into the Hands of John Pole and John Mifflin, of the city of 
Philadelphia, Merchants ; one Half Part thereof by the Trustees of the General Loan 
Office ; the other Half by the Treasurer; to be laid out by them, the said John Pole and 
John Mifflin, in the Purchase of Bread, Beef, Pork, Flour, Wheat or other Grain, or any 
of them, within this Province, and to be shipped from hence for the King’s Service, as 
the Governor shall think most fit. 


The following message to the Governor was agreed to by the House: 


5th mo., 24, 1745. 
May it please the Governor, 


We think it our indispensable Duty on every Occasion to shew our Loyality and 
hearty Affection towards our King and the present Government, under whom we not 
only enjoy our Civil and Religious Liberties in their full Extent, but often meet with 
peculiar Lenity and Indulgence. 

With these Sentiments we have taken in Consideration the King’s Commands 
signified by the Duke of Newcastle’s cireular Letters to the Governors of the Northern 
Colonies, and also the other Dispatches, Letters and Papers, which the Governor was 
pleased to direct should be laid before us; and although the peaceable Principles pro- 
fessed by divers Members of the present Assembly do not permit them to join in 
raising of Men or providing Arms and Ammunition, yet we have ever held it our Duty 
to render Tribute to Czesar, and have therefore, on the present Occasion, come to the 
Resolution herewith sent, which we hope will give ‘“‘ Public and Substantial Proof of 
our Zeal for the King’s Service and the common Good of our Fellow Subjects" as well 
as evidence our ready obedience to his Royal Commands, so far as we can consistently 
with our Religious Principles. 


GEORGE CUTHBERT GILLESPIE. 
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RHODE ISLAND'S PART IN THE SIEGE. 


The aid which the colony of Rhode Island gave to that of Massachu- 
setts is satisfactorily shown in its colonial records. January 29, 1744-5, 
Gov. Shirley wrote Gov. William Greene, of Rhode Island, stating the im- 
portance of the intended expedition against Louisbourg, and suggested, to 
enlist his aid, that ‘‘the exposed situation of your colony by sea, and the 
resentment of the enemy against it, on account of the activeness of your 
privateers, make it particularly probable that you may have a sudden visit 
from the French this summer, if Cape Breton is not reduced,” and then 
concluded with a request for a train of artillery of four pieces. In February 
the General Assembly authorized the organizing of artillery and infantry 
companies for the better defense of the colony, and passed an Act for 
fitting out in a warlike manner the colony sloop Zartar to guard the coast, 
and then passed another Act for fitting out the Zar¢ar in order to join the 
forces of the Province of Massachusetts Bay on the expedition against Cape 
Breton, and to man her with 130 (afterwards reduced to go) able seamen 
and provision her for four months, ‘‘and after she be so equipped and 
manned that she immediately proceed to join the forces raised by. the 

Province of Massachusetts, and 


4 be subject to the commodore of 
na the naval force of the expedition 
(Edmund Tyng, of Massachu- 


setts) until the 1st day of June, if 
there be occasion of the continuing there so long.” 
In March the General Assembly passed an addition to the former act: 


Whereas, the reducing of the island of Cape Breton to the obedience of His 
Majesty, is of the utmost importance to all His Majesty's dominions, and especially to 
the provinces and colonies in New England; and this colony being willing and desirous 
to contribute as much as in their power, in joining the forces of the said Province of the 
Massachusetts Bay, and the other governments concerned in the expedition against said 
place, and it being thought proper by this Assembly to make an addition to the forces 
granted in, and by said act: 

Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly, and by the authority of the same, 
that the number of one hundred and fifty men enlisted as soldiers (exclusive of com— 
missioned officers) in order to go in said expedition. 


Gov. Shirley in a letter to Gov. Greene gave him this advice : 

Sr :—I hope, if you can’t otherwise man your sloop, you will not scruple, upon 
this extraordinary occasion, to impress seamen, as this government has done; and if it 
should happen that the hundred and fifty land forces are not raised, pursuant to the vote 
of your Assembly, Your Honor will at least make’up the complement of your colony 
sloop, one hundred and thirty men, as at first voted. 


This was followed by another Act encouraging soldiers to enlist to go in 
the intended expedition : 

Whereas, Capt. Godfrey Malbone has laid before this Assembly several letters from 
His Excellency, William Shirley, Esq., Governor of the Province of the Massachusetts 
Bay, wherein is proposed, that a regiment, consisting of five hundred men be speedily 
raised in this colony, for the aforesaid service, and to be paid by the said Province ; and 
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this Assembly being willing to give all due encouragement to a sufficient number of able 
men to enlist as volunteers in said expedition : 

Be it therefore enacted, that each and every soldier, which hath been, or shall be 
enlisted by the said Godfrey Malbone, as aforesaid, shall receive from this govern- 
ment the sum of forty shillings, old tenor, as an additional bounty to what is allowed by 
the said Province, to be paid before they depart out of this colony, viz.: three hundred 
and fifty soldiers, if so many shall enlist ; but if not, toas many shall enlist, not exceeding 
that number. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the said Godfrey Malbone 
be hereby fully empowered and authorized to command, lead and conduct all such 
soldiers so enlisted, from the places where they shall be enlisted, till they come into the 
Province of the Massachusetts Bay. 

Voted and resolved, that George Taylor, Esq., and Lieutenant William Smith, both 
of Providence, be, and they are hereby appointed, and fully empowered to enlist soldiers 
into the service of this government, to go in the expedition against Cape Breton, not 
exceeding the number of one hundred and fifty men; and what money the said Taylor 
and Smith shall necessarily expend on said affair, shall be reimbursed to them. 


About this time Gov. Clinton, of New York, became anxious, too, about 
the French and wrote to Gov. Greene, April 15, asking little Rhode Island's 
protection : 

NEw YorK, 15th April, 1745. 

Sir :—I have just received an authentic account from the West Indies, of the arrival 
of the Chevalier de Cailus, at Martinique, with seven sail of ships of war ; two of seventy- 
four guns, twe of sixty-four, two of fifty-six, anda frigate of thirty-six guns, with 
upwards of twenty sail of transports, and thirty-six hundred troops, with an intent to 
make an attack on some of the British islands there ; and as I find the intelligence of the 
expedition now carrying on against Cape Breton, is generally spread in these parts, it is 
very probable that the French commander will not be long without the account, 
which I apprehend may divert the thoughts of his original intentions to come to the 
defense of that place; and in case the English forces should be defeated, it highly 
behoves all the governments upon this continent to consider well what may be the conse- 
quences of such an event. 

I have therefore thought it necessary to give you this information, that you may be 
upon your guard, and in readiness not only to defend yourselves, but to assist your 
neighbors with your utmost force, both by sea and land, in case of need. 

I am, sir, your very humble servant, 
GEo. CLINTON. 

About this time Gov. Shirley made another urgent appeal, May 18, to 
Gov. Greene for troops, and shortly another act was passed : 


Whereas, the town of Louisbourg, on the island of Cape Breton, is now actually 
besieged by the forces sent against it, by the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, and the 
other neighboring governments, and it having been represented to this Assembly, by the 
copy of a letter from the general of the said forces that a reinforcement of men is want- 
ing; and lest any enterprise of such importance to all His Majesty's dominions, should 
be frustrated for want of some timely assistance : 

Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly, and by the authority of the same, 
that three companies of soldiers be immediately enlisted in this colony, consisting of 
fifty men each exclusive of commissioned officers, in order to join the said forces. 

And be it further enacted, that in case a sufficient number of volunteers cannot be 
enlisted, as aforesaid, then it shall, and may be in the power of the Governor of this 
colony, to grant forth his warrant to impress so many as will make up the aforesaid 
number. 
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Provided, that no person be impressed into said service, excepting transient sea- 
faring men, and persons who have no certain place of abode, or such as have no visible 
honest means of getting their living. 

And it is further enacted, that Capt. Jonathan Nichols and Captain George 
Wanton, be a committee to hire a convenient vessel or vessels to transport the said 
officers and soldiers, as well to the said island of Cape Breton, as back again to this 
colony. 

And it is further enacted, that the aforesaid number of men to complete the said 
three companies, shall be raised and ready to embark within twenty days after the 
publication of this act. 

And be it further enacted, that the forces to be raised as aforesaid, be joined to the 
regiment of the colony of Connecticut; and that His Honor, the Governor, write to 
Lieutenant-General Wolcot, and advise him thereof. 

Voted and resolved, that His Honor; the Governor, be requested to write to Capt. 
Daniel Fones, commander of the colony sloop 7artar, and give him instruction to con- 
tinue in the expedition against Cape Breton, as long as the nature and circumstances of 
said expedition shall require; unless he shall have instructions from the General 
Assembly to the contrary. 


After Commodore Warren had captured the Vigi/ant he applied to the 
colonies for sailors to man her, and June 18, the General Assembly passed 
the following Act, by request of Gov. Shirley in a letter to Gov, Wanton : 


Whereas, Peter Warren, Esq., commodore of His Majesty's fleet at Cape Breton, 
has taken a large French man-of-war, called the Vigilant, the manning of which ship 
with able seamen, will be greatly for the service of His Majesty, and contribute much to 
the blocking up of Louisbourg, and reducing the same, which this government being 
informed of, and being ready to promote His Majesty's service in general, and to prevent 
the good design of the said commodore from being defeated, are willing to give all due 
encouragement of able bodied sailors to enter immediately into His Majesty's service, 
on board said ship Vigilant : 

Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly of the colony, aforesaid, and 
by the authority thereof it is enacted, that a number of able bodied seamen, not exceed- 
ing two hundred, be immediately enlisted into His Majesty’s service, for manning the 
said ship. 

Voted and resolved, that His Honor, the Governor, write to His Excellency, 
William Shirley, Esq., Governor of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, and inform 
him what this government has done, in order to raise a number of seamen for manning 
the ship Vigi/ant, and that he request of His Excellency a certificate that all such sea- 
men as shall be raised in this colony, be entitled to the same privileges as those raised in 
the province, aforesaid; and that he also write to the Hon. Commodore Warren, and 
inform him in thesame manner, and request of him the same privileges. 

Voted and resolved, that His Honor, the Governor, give out warrant immediately to 
impress forty seamen to man His Majesty's ship Vigi/int; and if any of those who 
shall be impressed, shall afterwards enlist, they shall be entitled to the bounty as though 
they were not impressed ; and that the whole be executed between this 3 o'clock, to- 
morrow in the afternoon. 

Voted and resolved, that the time for completing the three companies, (as well by 
impressing as enlisting,) to go in the expedition against Cape Breton, and getting them 
ready to embark, be lengthened out, not to exceed the goth day of this instant June; 
but that the same be done as much sooner as possible. 


Just as soon as Gov. Shirley received the news of the fall of Louisbourg 
he communicated it to Gov. Wanton and begged that Rhode Island stand 
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by Massachusetts in trying to hold it, and August 23 Gov. Wanton wrote to 
Admiral Warren that his colony would do all it could to aid him with “ good 
wishes,”’ but begged to be excused from sending any more men as the colony 
was in need of all at home, and he was sure that he had furnished his quota. 
To which the Admiral replied September 13: 


Human prudence could not have formed a more advantageous .expedition, for the 
good of the British colonies in particular, nor for our country’s interest in general, than 
this; the great merit of which, I must injustice attribute to the indefatigable pains taken 
by Governor Shirley, who concerted and carried this great design into a thorough and 
most successful execution, with the assistance of a very few of the colonies, and a 
squadron of His Majesty's ships, which must be by latest posterity thought of with the 
highest gratitude and honor, of those who contrived, assisted and executed so glorious 
an expedition; upon the success of which, the ease and happiness of us and our 
descendants does in a very great measure depend. 

You see, sir, I speak here, as an American, and a well wisher to the colonies; and 
am therefore really sorry, the particular one I mean, New York, to which I am nearest 
related, has not had a greater share in this great acquisition; for it's a mistaken notion 
in any of the colonies, if they think they are not greatly interested, even the remotest 
of them, in the reduction and support of this conquest, which will quiet them all in their 
religious and civil rights and liberties, to latest times, against a designing, encroaching, 
and powerful enemy, and increase our trade in the fish, fur, and many other valuable 
branches, to such an advantageous degree to the colonies, and our mother country, as 
must ever induce them to be extremely grateful to those who have opened so fair a 
channel for the increase of wealth and power. 


He said the matter of Rhode Island’s quota had been referred to Gov. 
Shirley to decide. Evidently Gov. Shirley was not lenient with Rhode 
Island, for, in a letter too long to reproduce here, to the London agent of 
Rhode Island, Gov. Wanton gave in detail what his colony did to help 
Massachusetts capture Louisbourg, and complained bitterly of the latter's 
treatment. ‘‘ That our avowed enemies, the Massachusetts, are for catching 
at every shadow of advantage, whereby they imagine they may prejudice us.”’ 
So much annoyed was Rhode Island by the alleged aspersions of 
Massachusetts; for rumors had come that complaints had been made to the 
King of the backwardness of Rhode Island in sending assistance to Massa- 
chusetts, that the General Assembly 


Voted and resolved, that the master of the transport proceed with the forces 
to Nantasket, for the advantage of convoy to Cape Breton ; and if no convoy is there to 
be had soon, that he proceed directly from Nantasket to Cape Breton, and there continue 
till the expedition against Cape Breton is over. 

Voted and resolved, that Messrs. Peter Bours, John Callender and Daniel Updike, 
be, and they are hereby appointed a committee, to extract from the records, the several 
acts and votes passed by the General Assembly, respecting the expedition against Cape 
Breton, in order to be sent to the agent : and that they write a letter, to be signed by 
His Honor, the Governor, and to be sent home, with said votes, setting forth the reasons 
of this colony's conduct in respect to their not joining in the expedition sooner than they 
did, to be made use of in the defense of this colony. 

Voted and resolved, that Peter Bours, Esq., be, and he is hereby appointed to wait 
upon the Hon. Roger Wolcott, Esq., deputy governor of the colony of Connecticut, 
and major general of the forces that reduced Cape Breton, and request of him a certificate 
of what he knows respecting the conduct of this colony, relating to the expedition 
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against Cape Breton, and more especially as to the service that our colony sloop has 
been in said expedition. 

The London agent, Richard Partridge, had laid the case of Rhode 
Island before the Duke of Newcastle and refuted the calumny, saying Rhode 
Island had sent its only armed ship to Louisbourg and a good percentage 
of its men and had paid their expenses, besides £8000 had been privately 
subscribed by merchants of the colony, and, therefore, Rhode Island had 
done all so small a colony could and as much proportionately as any other. 

Gen. Wolcott certified to the bravery of the Rhode Island troops and 
the efficiency of the Zaréar, Capt. Fones, which, probably, so pleased the 
Duke, that he ignored the protests of the Rhode Islanders and called on 
them for more soldiers, and so another wrong had to be righted thirty years 
later. 

In August the General Assembly becoming anxious about the safety of 
their seaports: 

Voted and resolved, that the captain of the colony sloop be directed by His 
Honor, the Governor, to make the best dispatch he can, home, as soon as he can get a 
discharge from the Honorable Commodore Warren ; and that his Honor, the Governor, 
write to the said Commodore Warren, and inform him that our colony sloop is the only 
guard vessel we have for protecting the trade and navigation of this colony, and request 
him to discharge said sloop as soon as conveniently may be. 

But this did not mean that the General Assembly had become indif- 
ferent about Louisbourg after its capture, as it passed the following Act, 
having been urged to do so by Commodore Warren. 

Whereas, the securing the important acquisition of the fortress of Louisbourg, and 
island of Cape Breton, with its dependencies, from falling again into the possession of 
the French, is of the last consequence to His Majesty, as well as to all the northern 
colonies in America; and it being uncertain whether His Majesty can take the place 
into his own hands, and settle a garrison therein, before the next spring, and lest it 
should be lost for want of a sufficient force in the mean time, to defend it against the 
attacks of the enemy: 

Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly, and by the authority thereof, that 
the said three companies of soldiers, now at the island of Cape Breton, in the pay of 
this colony, with their officers, shall remain at said place, until His Majesty shall take 
it into his own hands; or, until they shall receive further order from this government. 

That the troops had to remain much longer than was originally expected 
was a great regret of the General Assembly, as it had to increase the taxes 
to defray their expenses, but this did not cause much dissatisfaction in the 
colony, as there was so great rejoicing over the capture of Louisbourg. 

C. H. B. 


NEW YORK’S PART IN THE SIEGE. 


From the Journal of the Legislative Council of New York, it is learned that 
at a session, March 12, 1744-5, Gov. George Clinton,* after giving some details 








#*Gov. Clinton was the youngest son of the Sixth Earl of Lincoln, and was 
appointed governor of New York May 21, 1741, and entered upon his duties in Septem- 
ber, 1743-October, 1753. 
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as to the French 
Louisbourg, ex- 
. plained that the 
Province of 
Massachusetts 
Bay had come to 
the “ Resolution 
Y pps > as to make an At- 
tack upon them 
with such Land and Naval Force as they can raise amongst themselves”’ 
and that ‘‘ they depend upon having added to their Strength, by Assistance 
from the neighboring governments, to act in Concert with them,” and 
that Gov. Shirley had recommended to the New York Council “in the 
strongest Manner, to contribute a proportional Strength, of Land and Naval 
Force to join them upon this important Enterprize.”’ 

In his address at this time, Gov. Clinton said: ‘I did what I thought 
behooved me to do, with the utmost Dispatch upon publick Faith; I have 
sent away ten Pieces of Field Ordnance to Boston, with their Implements, 
without which all other Preparations must have been frustrated,’’ and urged 
the Council “ to use all Diligence in taking proper Measures, that this Pro- 
vince may bear its full Proportion in Concert with their Neighbors, in 
carrying on this important Enterprize; as the Consequence of our Success 
in it would be of infinite Advantage to this Province.” 

At the Council meeting June 5, Gov. Clinton read the circular letter of 
the Duke of Newcastle calling on the other colonies to aid that of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and again called attention to Gov. Shirley’s appeal for men 
and ships to help him capture Louisbourg, and gave an account of what 
the New England troops had already done towards it. He then urged that 
the Council ‘shall no longer sit still as unconcerned Spectators, nor be con- 
tent that the neighboring colonies alone recommend themselves to the 
Favour of their Royal Master, by a vigorous Prosecution of a Matter of so 
great Consequenceto us, . . . nor let them, unassisted by us, reap the 
Glory of a Conquest so considerable, and it be said, they have in vain 
solicited us to become Partakers with them,” and again begged Council to 
send men and supplies to Louisbourg. The outcome of this appeal was an 
Act for the paying of £5000 towards the expedition, passed July 2, by 
Council. 

Gov. Clinton wrote, July 25, to the Lords of Trade, giving a detailed 
statement of his actions in the matter of aiding Gov. Shirley. He regretted 
that the Assembly after twelve days deliberation on this act of the Council, 
had not come to a final resolution ‘“ which I am the more surprised at, as 
this Province may have a greater advantage by this Conquest, than any 
upon the Continent. 

In a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, Gov. Clinton wrote, November 
18, ‘when I found I could not obtain any assistance, and but a trifle 
in money from the Assembly in aid thereof (the Louisbourg Expedition) 
I was obliged to dissolve them in hopes I should avail thereby, with 
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another set of men more ready to promote His Majesty’s service.’ It 
was from these he got the £5000. He told the Duke of his sending, 
on his own responsibility, the ten 18 pounders to the Massachusetts, 
‘without which they could not have undertaken the affair, and I have the pleasure 
to tell Your Grace those very cannon Greatly contributed to the reduction of Louis- 
bourg for which I received the thanks of the General Court of the Massachusetts Bay— 
(tho’ I could hardly get my own pay for the transportation of them).'’ ‘Upon Mr. 
Shirley's representation that the Troops were greatly in want of provisions and not hav- 
ing it in my power to procure any at publick charge, I set on foot a subscription and 
raised £2000 for that end (to which I largely contributed myself), and immediately 
embarked all sorts of provisions to that value for Louisbourg. Afterwards Mr. Shirley 
applied to me for gun powder for the service of the garrison when reduced, which I 
accordingly purchased at my own charge to the value of {900 and transported it 
thither and since have bought upon my own credit £2000 worth of clothing for the 
Louisbourg soldiers.” 

From this letter it appears that the New Yorkers were not disinterested 
in the success of Gen. Pepperrell, but their dislike to accede to any wishes 
or demands of Gov. Clinton, exceeded their enthusiasm about Louis- 
bourg. ‘They are jealous of the power of the Crown,” and angry 
because “‘ they are at the charge of maintaining a Governor.”’ Gov. Clinton 
made the same complaint Nov. 30, against the Assembly to the Lords of 
Trade and said in respect to Louisbourg, ‘‘ They will neither act for them- 
selves or assist their neighbors,’’ and to his appeals “they have shown no 
greater regard, than voting £ 5000 (which is not likely to be paid) and that 
was more than I could expect, as few but hirelings have a seat in the 
Assembly who protract time for the sake of wages.”’ So it seems that through 
dislike of Gov. Clinton, who has the reputation of having had but little 
tact, the New York Province gave no aid to the New England colonies and 
that what assistance has been credited.to it came from Gov. Clinton, per- 
sonally and officially, and his friends. C. H. B. 





CONNECTICUT’S PART IN THE SIEGE. 


As soon as Gov. Law, of Connecticut, received Gov. Shirley’s request 
for aid in the expedition against Louisbourg, he called a special session of 
the Assembly at Hartford, February 26, when it was voted to raise 500 men, 
the quota for the colony. A bounty of £10 was voted toeach man who 
would outfit himself. The quota was quickly raised from the best free- 
holders and divided into eight companies, and five captains were appointed 
over them, and, March 14, five more captains were commissioned, and the 
Rev. Elisha Williams, rector of Yale College, was appointed chaplain, the 
first regimental officers being Andrew Burr, colonel; Simon Lathop, lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and Israel Newton, major, all under the command of Maj.- 
Gen. Roger Wolcott,* then deputy-governor of Connecticut, and in the 
67th year of his age—‘‘the oldest man in the army excepting Rev. Mr. 
Moody.” 





* Gen. Wolcott's journal kept during the expedition is printed in the Collections of 
the Connecticut Historical Society, Vol. I. 
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The Defense, Connecticut sloop-of-war, Capt. Prentis, and 100 men, was 
ordered to prepare to convoy the troopships, while Jonathan Trumbull and 
Elisha Williams, who had been appointed a committee, went to Boston and 
arranged for the junction of the Connecticut with the Massachusetts force. 

At about the same time the Massachusetts troops departed for Cape 
Breton, the Connecticut fleet sailed from New London and arrived at Canso 
April 25, and immediately entered upon their duties, and performed a 
valiant part in the siege. 

Upon Pepperrell’s call for more troops Connecticut voted to raise 300 
additional men, and in all the colony furnished 1100 men to the expedition 
and the garrisoning of Louisbourg and paid their expenses out of the 
colonial treasury. In 1748 Parliament granted money to reimburse the 
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colonies for expenses on account of Louisbourg. £183,649 of this amount, 
it isclaimed, reached Boston, but Connecticut denied ever receiving any of 
this, or any other reimbursement. 

New Jersey, like Pennsylvania, contributed money towards the expense 
of the expedition, to the amount of £2000, at the urgent appeal of Gov. 
Lewis Morris. C BB. 





A REGISTRY OF THE COMMISSIONS IN THE ARMY UNDER THE COMMAND OF 
THE Hon. WILLIAM PEPPERRELL, EsQ., FOR AN EXPEDITION AGAINST 
THE FRENCH SETTLEMENT ON CAPE BRETON.* 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 


William Pepperrell, Esq, Lieutenant-General and Commander-in-Chief of all the 
Forces by Sea and Land in said Expedition, by Commission from Governor 
Shirley, Governor Law, and Governor Wentworth, 











Roger Wolcott, Esq , Major-General. 
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Samuel Waldo, Esq., Brigadier-General. 
Joseph Dwight, Esq., Brigadier-General. 





THE First REGIMENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Hon. William Pepperrell, Esq., Colonel and Capt. of the 1st Company. 
John Bradstreet, Esq., 2d Colonel and Capt. of the 2d Co. 
John Storer, Esq., 2d Lieut.-Col. and Capt. of ye 3d Co. 
Richard Cutt, Esq., Major and Capt. of ye 4th Co. 


Peter Staples, 
John Harman, 
William Warner, 


John Butler, 
Andrew Watkins, 
George Garrish, 


Joel Whittemore, 
Nathaniel Kemball, 
Thomas Adams, 


Joseph Goldthwait, Adjutant. 


CAPTAINS.! 
Ephraim Baker, 
Moses Butler, 
Moses Pearson. 

LIEUTENANTS. 
John Fairfield, 
Benjamin Harman, 
George Knight, 

ENSIGNS. 


John Greenough, 
Joseph Wecks, 
Thomas Hardy, 


James Springer. 


John Kinslagh, 
Thomas Perkins, 


Bray Deering, 
John Burbank, 
George Gowell. 


Joshua Rice, 
Charles Cavenagh, 
John Bridge, 


John Gorman, Armorer. 


THE SECOND MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENT. 


Samuel Waldo, Esq., Colonel and Capt. 1st Company. 
Arthur Noble, Esq., Lieut.-Col. and Capt. 2d Co. 


Samuel Moody, 


Benjamin Goldthwait, 


James Noble, 


Charles Procter, 
Charles Harrison, 
Solomon Bragden, 


John Murphey, 
Joseph Newhall, 
Daniel Meshavey, 
John Russell, 





William Hunt, Esq., Major. 


CAPTAINS.? 
John Watts, 
Daniel Hale, 
Richard Jaques, 
Jeremiah Richardson. 


LIEUTENANTS. 


James Noble, 
James Bayley, 
William Allen, 


Clement Chamberlain. 


ENSIGNS. 
John Cargill, 
Abraham Edwards, 
Edward Clark, 
John Shaw. 


Philip Dumaresque, 
Jacob Stevens, 
Daniel Fagg, 


Josiah Crosby, 
Stephen Webster, 
John Libbee, 


Thomas French, 
Edmond Morse, 
Jonathan Lord, 
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THE THIRD MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENT. 
Jeremiah Moulton, Esq., Colonel and Capt. 1st Company. 
Nathaniel Donnell, Esq., Lieut.-Col. and Capt. 2d Co. 
Edward Ellis, Esq., Major, Capt. 3d Co. 


CAPTAINS.® 
Christopher Marshall, James Grant, Charles King, 
Peter Prescott, Ammi Ruhami Cutter, Samuel Rhodes, 
Bartholomew Trow, Estes Hatch. 

LIEUTENANTS. 
Benjamin Stansbury, Benjamin Phippen, John Marston, 
William Larker, : Jonathan Hartshorn, Joseph Miller, 
Ebenezer Newall, John Lane. 
ENSIGNS. 

Nathaniel Richardson, Israel Porter, Joseph Gerrish, 
Jonathan Hoar, John Hearsey, Joseph Fairbanks, 
Ebenezer Summer, James Donnell. 





THE FourRTH MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENT. 
Samuel Willard, Esq., Col. and Capt. rst Company. 
Thomas Chandler, Esq., Lieut.-Col. and Capt. 2d Co. 
Seth Pomeroy, Major and Capt. 3d Co. 


CAPTAINS.* 

Joshua Peirce, John Warner, David Melvin, 
Palmer Goulding, James Stevens, John Huston,+ 
John Miller, Jabez Omstead. 

LIEUTENANTS. 
Abijah Willard, John Payson, Ebenezer Alexander, 
Joseph Whittcomb, Eliezer Melvin, John Stearns, 
Timothy Johnson, Reuben King, Samuel Chandler, 
James Fry, John Hamilton. 

ENSIGNS. 
John Trumbull, David King, William Lyman, 
William Hutchins, Isaac Barran, Nathan Payson, 
Benjamin Shelden, John Maw. 
. Jonathan Hubbard, Adjutant. 





THE FIFTH MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENT. 
Robert Hall, Esq., Colonel.® 
Edward:Evelith, Esq., Lieut.-Col. and Capt. of the 2d Co.® 
Moses Titcomb, Esq., Major and Capt. of the 3d Co, 
CAPTAINS." 
Jonathan Bayley, Jerenth. Foster, Samuel Davis, 
Thomas Staniford, Charles Byles, Benjamin Ives. 
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Daniel Tilton, 
Daniel Giddins, 


Daniel Eveleigh, 
Joseph Goodhue, 


LIEUTENANTS. 
Samuel Grenough, 
Isaac Annis, 

ENSIGNS. 


Bembsly Glazier, 
John Rowe, 


Benjamin White, Adjutant. 


Caleb Swan, 


* Samuel Morgan. 


Joseph Frye, 
Joseph Stanwood. 


THE SIXTH MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENT.® 
Sylvester Richmond, Jr., Esq., Col. and Capt. of the rst Co. 


Robert Swan, 
Jonathan Lawrence, 


Thomas Waldron, 
Thomas Moorey, 
Joseph Clark, 


Jeremiah Prebble, 
Nathaniel Smith, 


CAPTAINS.? 


Ebenezer Eastman, 
Eben Nichols, 


Nathaniel Bosworth. 


LIEUTENANTS. 


Jonathan Roberts, 
William Trefry, 
Edward Gray, 


ENSIGNS. 


John Webster, 
John Tinney, 


Benjamin Esterbrook. 
Madell Engs, Adjutant. 


Cornelius Sole, 
Jeremiah Westen, 


James Griffin, 
Edward Pratt, 
Seth Hathaway. 


Joseph Brown, 
Grover Scolley, 


THE SEVENTH MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENT.!° 


Shubael Gorham, Esq., Col. and Capt. of the Ist Co. 
John Gorha.a, Esq., Lieut.-Col. and Capt. of the 2d Co. 


Joseph Thatchér, 
Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jonathan Carey, 


Nathaniel Fish, 
Samuel Bartlet, 
Nathaniel Bourne, 


Sylvanus Hall, 
Nathaniel Bosworth, 
Jonathan Carver, 


CAPTAINS.!! 
Edward Dimmock, 
Israel Bayley, 
Samuel Lumbart. 


LIEUTENANTS. 


Joseph Freeman, 
Joseph Lawrence, 
Peter West. 


ENSIGNS. 
Joshua Bassett, 


Jonathan Eames, 
Joseph Manter. 


Matthew Lumbart, Adjutant. 


Elisha Doan, 
Gersham Bradford, 


. 


Theophilus Paine, 
Jonathan Loring, 


William Clark, 
Caleb Cook, 
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THe CoNNecTICUT REGIMENT. 
Andrew Burr, Esq., Colonel. 
Simon Lothrop, Esq., Lieut.-Col. 
Eleazar Goodrich, Major. 


CAPTAINS. 
David Worster, Henry King, William Whiting, 
Daniel Chapman, Robert Denison, Andrew Ward, 
James Church, Stephen Lee. 
LIEUTENANTS. 
Nathaniel Beedle, Samuel Torrey, William Throope, 
Noah Taylor, David Seabury, William Smithson, 
Samuel Pettibone, Jonathan Read. 
ENSIGNS. : 


Nathan Whiting, John Hogskins, Joseph Wait, 
John Huntingdon, Jonathan Darling, Christopher Tracy, 
Jonathan Noble, Thomas Leeds. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE REGIMENT.” 
Samuel Moore, Esq., Col. and Capt. 1st Company. 
Nathaniel Mesharve, Esq., Lieut.-Col. and Capt. 2d Co.” 
Eliezer Gilman, Esq., Major and Capt. of 3d Co., 
CAPTAINS.!* 
John Tufton Mason, William Sayward, John Furnel, 


Samuel Hall, Jacob Tilton, Edward Williams, 
James Whidden, Thomas Westbrook Waldron. 


LIEUTENANTS. 
Moses Wirgett, Ezekiel Pickman, Richard Mattoon, 
Samuel Robie, Jonathan Flagg, Eliphalet Dannel, 
Jeremiah Wheelwright, Samuel Leavitt. 
ENSIGNS. 

Clement Ham, John Hart, Robert Perkins, 
Edmond Brown, Christopher Huntress, Thomas Pickrin, 
Edward Brooks, 

John Eyre, Adjutant, Thomas Sherbourne, Capt. of a Co. 

Trueworthy Dudley, Capt,-Lieut., Samuel Conner, 2d Lieut., 

Daniel Wormall, Ensign, Jonathan Gilman, Lieut. of Marines, 
Abraham Trefithen, Captain of a Co. of Marines. 


THE TRAIN OF ARTILLERY FROM MASSACHUSETTS.'5 
Joseph Dwight, Esq., Colonel. 
Richard Gridley, Esq., Lieut.-Col. and Capt. of the Train, and Commissary. 
Abraham Reller, 2d Capt. and Chief Bombardier. 
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LIEUTENANTS. 
Thomas Campling, Bartholomew Green, Joseph Chadwick, 
Joseph Holbrook. 
John Gorman, Ist Under Bombardier, Chas. Pyncheon, Adjutant, 
Joseph Hawley, Chaplain. 


John Henry Bastide, Esq., Principal Engineer. 
Robert Glover, Esq., Adjutant-Gen. 
William MacIntire, Quartermaster-Gen. 
Edward Ellis, Esq., Surgeon-Gen. of the Mass. Troops. 
Joseph Pierce, Esq., Surgeon-Gen. of the N. H. Troops and Naval Force. 
Robert Keith, 2d Surgeon-Gen. of the Mass. Troops. 
John Kinselagh, Agent for the Transports. 
John German, Prin. Armourer, Thomas Waldo, Muster Master, 
Andrew Lemercier, Jr., Interpreter, Nathaniel Walter, Interpreter, 
Samuel Rhodes, Aide-de-camp, Samuel Waldo, Jr., Aide-de-camp. 


COMMISSARIES. 


William Winslow, Samuel Waldo, Jr., Melatiah Bourne, 
George Carwin, Jeremiah Miller, Jr. : 
Andrew Le Mercier, General Clerk, Edward Paine, Master of the baggage. 


SURGEONS. 
Alexander Bulman, William Rand, Joseph Binney, 
Anthony Emery, Philip Gospers Cast, Gillam Taylor, 
Charles Pyncheon, Joseph Lebarron, Jacob March, 

Michael Lowell, 
Jonathan Prescott, Dr. to Surgeon-Gen. . James Oliver, Dresser to Surgeon-Gen. 
Mathew Barnard, Capt. of House Carpenters. 

James Pierpont, 2d Capt., Andrew Brown, Lieut., 
Edward Paine, Capt. of an Inde- 

pendent Co. of Grenadiers, Richard Abbott, 1st Lieut., 
George Hanners, 2d Lieut., Moses Bennett, Capt. of Sloop Benetta, 

in the pay of Mass, 

John Prentis, Capt. of the Sloop Edward Brook, 1st Lieut. of the Sloop 

Defiance, in ye pay of Conn. Abigail, in the pay of N. H. 

Zechariah Forss, Lieut. of the Sloop Adigai?. 


BREVETS. 
Benjamin Green, Captain, etc., William MaclIntire, Major, 
Joseph Goldthwait, Captain, Robert Glover, Captain, 
Samuel Waldo, Jr., Captain, Andrew LeMercier, Jr., Lieutenant, 
Andrew Pepperrell-Frost, Lieutenant, Benjamin Green, Sec. of the Expedition, 
Charles Frost, 2nd Secretary. 
A true copy. 
[Signed] BENJ. GREEN, 
Secretary. 
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* Copied from Registry of Commissions in the British War Office, dated 
June 28, 1745. This official copy was obtained for the Society of Colonial 
Wars in Pennsylvania by Francis Olcott Allen, Esq., of Philadelphia, and printed 
in the 1895 Year Book of the Society with dates of the commissions. As it 
happens frequently that much, genealogically, depends upon the spelling of a 
surname, as well as its mention under singular circumstances, I deem it proper to 
introduce here the names omitted from the above list and the different spelling of 
some, as given in the ‘List of Officers in Pepperrell’s Army at the Reduction 
of Louisbourg, .1745,’’ printed on p. 347 of Parsons’ Life of Sir William Pepper- 
rell, Bart. Boston, 1856. 

1 Captains: John Fairfield Bray Dearing, John Harmon. 2 Captains: Joseph 
Richardson, Daniel Fogg. 8 Captains: James Card, John Lane. * Captains: , 
John Terry, John Alexander, Jabez Homestead, Joseph Miller, James Goulding. 
5 Colonel Hale. 6 Lieutenant-Colonel Eveleigh. 7 Captains: Daniel Eveleigh, 

Titcomb, John Dodge, Jere Foster, Thomas Stanford. 8 Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pitts, Major Hodges. ® Captains: Thomas Gilbert, Josiah Pratt, John Lawrence, 
Nathaniel Williams. 10 Major Thatcher. 1 Captains: Samuel Lombard, Ger- 
shom Bradford, Israel Bailey, Edward Demmick. 12 Matthew Thornton, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, was the surgeon of this regiment at the siege. 
18 Lieutenant-Colonel Meserve. 1 Captains: Samuel Hale, William Seaward, 
John Turnel, Samuel Whitten, William Waldron, True Dudley, Daniel Ladd, Henry 
Sherburne. 15 Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas, Major Gardner. 

+ Not in Parsons’ “ List of Officers.”’ 

The original list of Connecticut offi- e 4 
cers at the reduction of Louisbourg, certi- TCT. 
fied to by Gen. Pepperrell, April 26, 

1748, printed in the Collections of the Connecticut Historical Society, Vol. 1, con- 
tains the following officers not in the above lists, or having different rank assigned 
to them: Captains: Adonijah Fitch, Samuel Chapman, David Seabury, William 
Throop. Lieutenants: John Darling (adjutant), Jabez Barlow, Nathaniel Lothrop, 


John Hurlburt, Norman Morrison. Ensigns: John Parker, Zacheus Hoble, Samuel 
Gaylord. Chaplain: Simon Backus, ¢. March 15, 1745. i a. Be 
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A MORE PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THE 
THIRD NEW HAMPSHIRE REGIMENT. 
BY CAPTAIN CHARLES BUNKER DAHLGREN. 


1775, April 19—Battle of Lexington. 

April 21—the Convention at Exeter voted: “ Three regi- 
ments to assist our brethren of Massachusetts Bay.” 

April 26—The command of the regiments was given: First, 
regiment, Col. John Stark; Second, Col—(Poor, or Sergeant) 
and Third, Col. James Reed ; while the command of the brigade 
was given to Brig.-Gen. Folsom, and commissions were issued 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL JAMES REED—1724-1807. 


From a Painting by Trumbull. 
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to the same gentlemen. The men were enlisted for eight months, 
but only served three months and sixteen days, when they were 
transferred to the Continental line; the Third becoming the 
Second N. H. Continental Foot, of the line, and as such served 
all through the war, from Canada to Yorktown. 

May 5—The First and Third regiments were given marching 
orders for Cambridge, and were quartered at Medford, and, June 
13, Colonel Reed posted one company on Charlestown-neck, as a 
“ picket-guard,” and, June 14, made a return of his regiment to 
Gen. Ward, at ‘33 officers and 539 privetts,” viz: Colonel James 
Reed, Lieut.-Col. Isaac Gillman, Maj. Nathan Hale, Adjt. Stephen 
Peabody, Surgeon Ezra Green, Quartermaster Isaac Frye, and 
Capts. Jacob Hind, Josiah Crosby, Philip Thomas, Jona. Whit- 
comb, Benj. Mann, Wm. Walker, Levi Spaulding, Ezra Towne, 
John Marcy, Hezekiah Hutchins. 

June 15—The N. H. regiments were at Medford. 

June 17—Col. Prescott had built the redoubt, and the British 
troops had been landed from the transports, in which they had 
arrived the day before, and so unexpectedly that 12 pdr amunition 
had been sent ashore for the 6-pdr battery. No colours were sent 
ashore, and as the Continentals brought none the Battle of 
Bunker Hill was fought without a flag, although Warren, dying, 
is usually portrayed as surrounded by a score of them. 

June 17, 10.30 A. M.—Gen. Putnam had importuned Gen. 
Ward to send reinforcements to Col. Prescott, which was done, 
and at 10.30 A. M. 1 gill of powder, 1 flint and 15 bullets were 
served out to the N. H. men and they were’marched rapidly to 
the Neck, which they crossed at 1 P. M. under fire of the British 
ships. 

June 17, 2.30 P. M.—The First and Third took post 189 yards 
to the rear and left of the redoubt, down to the Mystic river, and 
two companies of Knowlton’s Connecticut regiment were thrown 
in on Reed’s right, to fill the gap. A common rail-fence was 
doubled, and filled with new-mown hay, and this was the “ Rail- 

fence,’ which became so famous in history. 

June 17,3 P. M—tThe British troops ate their dinners while 
awaiting reinforcements, and at 3 P. M. they moved into position 
and prepared to charge. They were the Light Infantry (13 
companies), the Grenadiers (13 companies), the Fifth, the Thirty- 
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eighth, the Forty-third, the Fifty-second and seven companies of 
Royal Marines, and were reinforced at the third attack by the 
Forty-seventh and five companies of Royal Marines. In all 
from 3200 to 5000 men, the elite of the British army, and 
officered by Gens. Howe, Pigot, Grant, Robinson, Percy and 
Rawdon—Cols. Abercrombie, Williams, Clark and Nesbitt and a 
host of subordinates, while Gens. Gage, Clinton and Burgoyne 
looked on. 

The sun was yet quite full high, on that long June day, and 


shone with great intensity—on came the red line, with steady . 


tread and step, to do what they had often done before, carry a 
work by assault—the thirteen companies of Grenadiers were 
opposed to the Third N. H., and were led by Lord Howe in 
person. On they came, to within 132 feet of the works, when a 
sheet of fire burst out all along the American line, followed at 
the proper time by a second one, at which the British fell back 
in disorder, the ground strewn with their dead and wounded. 
Their loss in officers was particularly large. A number of Irish- 
men left their lines and ran into those of the Americans, but five 
of them were caught and shot in presence of both armies. 
They were reformed and a second time came: up, only to repeat 
their first attempt. But the Forty-seventh came up and the 500 
marines, then they stripped off their knapsacks, coats, etc., and 
moved up the third time against the redoubt alone, more 
especially from the Charles river side, to which point Col. Reed 
(Third N. H.) sent a company under Capt. Crosby, to assist Col. 
Prescott. But the powder in the redoubt had given out and the 
Americans were driven out. At this point the two N. H. regi- 
ments intervened and prevented the British from following up 
their advantage. 

The First and Third N. H. lost 105 killed and wounded; 


Prescott, 187; all others, 143; total, 435 American loss; the — 


British loss was from 1200 to 1500. 

The Third N. H. then participated in the siege of Boston, 
and in 1776, January 1, was transferred to the Continental army, 
as the Second N. H. regiment of Foot (of the line), and as 
such served through the war, to Yorktown. August 9, 1776, 
Col. James Reed was, upon recommendation of Gen. Washing- 
ton, promoted to the rank of brigadier-general. One month 
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later he was taken down, in the Canada Relief Campaign, with 
“ small-pox and went blind.” On February 5, 1784, he joined the 
Order of the Cincinnati. He died February 13, 1807, aged 83 
years. 
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SOME COLONIAL FAMILIES. 
TAYLOR OF VIRGINIA AND KENTUCKY. / 


James' Taylor,an Englishman, who located land on the Ches- 
apeake bay, between York and North rivers in Virginia, and died 
in 1698, was the founder in this country of the distinguished 
family of Taylor in Virginia and Kentucky.* His daughter Mary 
was the mother of Judge Edmund Pendleton, and his son, John 





THE OLD TAYLOR MANSION IN VIRGINIA. 


(Copyrighted by and published with permission of J, B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


Taylor, was the grandfather of John Penn, a signer of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, and of Gen. Samuel Hopkins, of Ken- 
tucky, and of John Taylor, of Caroline county, Va., who 
married a daughter of John Penn, the signer, and was U. S. sen- 
ator 1793, and many of whose descendants were distinguished. 





* See Lippincott's Magazine, August, 1893. 
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James‘ Taylor’s son James’, an early land owner in Orange 
county, Va., had nine children. Of them Frances was the grand- 
mother of President James Madison, and Zachary was the father 
of Major Richard Taylor, ist Virginia line, who, with his 
brother Hancock, made the first trading voyage down the rivers 
to New Orleans and returned home by sea in 1769. Major 
Richard had many distinguished descendants. His son Zachary 
was the hero of the Mexican War and the twelfth President of 
the United States, whose daughter was the wife of Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederate States. 

Colonel James? Taylor’s son, Colonel George, a burgess, had 
thirteen sons holding office at the same time under government. 
Seven of them were commissioned officers in the army and navy 
of Virginia. James’* son Erasmus also had some distinguished 
sons, and his son Colonel James* was the father of Colonel 
Francis Taylor, of Continental line, and of James‘ Taylor, of 
Midway, Caroline county, Va., who was the father of General 
James * Taylor, of Kentucky, the financier of the War of 1812, an 
account of whom was printed in September number, while the 
following about his family is copied from his diary of 1840-47: 


Mrs. Keturah L. Taylor, wife of General James Taylor, of Bellevue, Campbell 
county, Kentucky, was born in the county of Goochland in the State of Virginia on 
September 11, 1773, about sixteen miles above Richmond and about four miles from 
the birth-place of the Hon. H¥- Clay, whose father was the Reverend Mr. Clay of the 
Baptist Church and was the minister of Mrs. T.’s parents. Her father was Major 
Hugh Moss and her mother was Jane Ford, both born in that vicinity. Major Moss 
died in the year 1779. Mrs. Moss then married Captain Joseph R. Farrar, who came 
to Kentucky in the spring of 1775, settled near Lexington and died 1796. Mrs. F. 
then married Captain Joseph Rogers of Bryant Station and died in 1814. The Rev- 
erend Augustus Eastin married a sister of Mrs. T.’s mother and moved to Kentucky in 
the spring of 1784, and mother allowed Mrs. T., Sally, the eldest child, and Ann, 
the youngest daughter, now the widow of the Rev. William Montague, to come with 
them to Kentucky, and Mary, the late widow of Judge John Coburn, now deceased. 
Doctor James W. Moss, the youngest child, now of Missouri, came out with their 
mother and Captain F. Rev. Mr. Eastin moved through the wilderness with a large 
party. The Indians were then very war-like, as they continued to be a number of 
years afterwards. While Mr. E.’s party were encamped in the wilderness near night- 
fall a party of about forty came up. A gentleman had gone from Kentucky to Virginia, 
married a wife and was returning with their friends and others. Mr. E. advised the 
party to encamp with him, saying the Indians were watching them to find them off 
their guard to fall upon them; but that his party kept a regular guard, and had 
escaped danger that far. Advised them by no means to go forward, but if they did 
to keep a vigilant guard. They took no heed, but went on about a mile, encamped ; 
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kept no guard. The Indians rushed on them while asleep and tomahawked and 
scalped about half the party ; a man his wife and two children were of the party ; the 
wife took her infant child in her arms and got into. the bushes ; took the back track 
and reached Mr. E.’s encampment about daybreak and gave notice of the fate of her 
party. Her husband also escaped, but took the opposite course. The other child 
was slain. The wife joined Mr. E.’s party to Kentucky ; she as well as the husband 
believed the other had perished, but in about two weeks got together. As Mr. E.’s 





MRS. KETURAH TAYLOR. 


party came up the next morning it beheld the revolting sight of the mangled corpses 
of the slain, gave them the best burial they could. In 1784 and 5 the savages were 
frequently around Bryant’s Station and only about five miles north of Lexington, and 
about four miles from ‘‘ Tuckahoe,’’ the seat of Captain Farrar and adjoining was Mr. 
E.’s seat, ‘the Buckey.’’ The daughters went to school at Bryant Station ; sent on 
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horseback generally. Mrs. Taylor spent much of her time with Polly Scott, daughter 
of General Charles Scott, in interchange of visits, and they with Mrs. General James 
Wilkinson, while he lived in now Woodford county, near the old surveyor’s office, 
kept at the time by Colonel Thomas Marshall father of the late Chief Justice and a 
numerous family of sons and daughters. Mrs. W. had no daughter and but two sons, 
James and Joseph B. W. The latter is still alive, a sugar planter, about forty miles 
below New Orleans, on the opposite side of the river. Mrs. W. was desirous of hav- 
ing these two sprightly and interesting girls with her, as General W. was much from 
home, and in one or more campaigns against the Indians he commanded the forces 
and was successful, taking many prisoners. In December, 1790, K. L. Moss mar- 
ried the late Major David Leitch, who resided adjoining Captain F., where they 
resided till the spring of 1792, when he removed to a large tract of land on Licking, 
about six miles from the mouth, on the northeast side. Major L. owned 73 of 13,800 
acres. Captain William Kennedy, the locator, owned the 73d. Major L. in ’91 had 
established Leitch’s Station by giving leases for a term of years to get a farm cleared. 
General Wilkinson had been appointed to the command of U. S. Western army by 
General Washington in March, 1792, after General St. Clair was ordered to Philadel- 
phia to answer charges preferred against him by General William Dark, of Virginia, 
who, as a colonel, was in the battle and defeat of General St. Clair’s army the 4th of 
November, 1791, at a place known now as Fort Recovery, on a branch of the Big 
Miami, about eighty miles a northwest course from Cincinnati and now in Indiana. 
Major L. built a snug hard log-house on a handsome rise from the stockade and block- 
house on the bank of Licking, at the foot of the second falls of that river. The 
house is still standing about 150 yards east of the stockade and block-house. While I 
was on a visit to the land I now live on in June, 1792, I visited Major Leitch and 
lady at their residence near the station. Mrs. T. had spent about six weeks with Gen- 
eral W. and lady at their particular invitation, while Major L. was building his house, 
and when I visited them I spent a very pleasant day with them, the last of June, 1792. 
Major L. was a remarkably handsome, intelligent Scotch gentleman, was bred in 
Manchester and was in business in Manchester opposite Richmond for several years 
before he removed to Kentucky in the year 1788, and vested most of his funds in land 
warrants and located large tracts on the waters of Green river. On state, or with one 
exception, Major Leitch and lady were the only society I had on the Kentucky side of 
the river. Thomas Lindsey, Esq., and quite an interesting Irish family lately from 
that county settled at L. Station in 1790, bought land of Major L. on the now State 
road from N. Port to Frankfort. He had a large family of sons and daughters. I 
associated personally with General Wayne’s officers. They reached their encamp- 
ment at Hobson’s Choice on the Ohio river in the lower end of now Cincinnati, above 
the mouth of Mill creek. It arrived on May 15, 1793, about the second week ot 
my second visit with my few Blacks. I set to work on the 4th of May and made a 
good crop of corn that season, enough for my bread and small stock. Mrs. T.’s 
oldest sister, Sally, had married Captain George Gordon from Philadelphia, who was 
several years at Lexington, but had moved to Cincinnati. Major L. took his wife to Cin- 
cinnati in 1791 and to see their intended residence. They came in a flatboat via Lime- 
stone, and went home by the mouth of the Kentucky river, where there was a small 
stockade fort commarided by Indian David Williams, late of the Revolutionary army. 
They rested a night with their old acquaintance, and proceeded to Frankfort via the 
Breshearses creek settlement along a small trail. Mr. Thomas Lindsey was in 


company. Captain Williams sent a guard with them part of the way fifteen or twenty 
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miles. Major L. has frequently related to 
me the self-possession of his lady and 
kindness of heart. Mr. Lindsey had lag- 
ged behind more than 100 yards, when 
one of the guard discovered an Indian, 
he announced the fact and incircled Mrs. 
L. around to protect her and urged her 
hurry on with all speed, as they feared 
there were many more nearby lounging 
in ambush, but she declared she would 
not desert Mr. Lindsey and waved her 
hand.for him to hasten on which he did 
in a gallop, and then when he came up 
they hastened on, and got clear of the 
Indians. I have heard Mr. Lindsey re 
count the kindness of Mrs. L. with tears 
in his eyes. I kept bachelor’s house in a 
small log cabin I got after laying in my 
GENERAL JAMES TAYLOR OF KENTUCKY. boat two weeks while clearing my land 
and preparing to make a crop. There 
was no ferry across the Ohio, it was crossed in canoes. When Major L. and lady 
would cross to see her sister they would leave their horses with me until they returned. 
I spent most of my Saturday and Sunday evenings with them. Early in the next year, 
1794, Major L. went out with a surveyor and a party to lay off some land he had sold; 
they were caught in a cold storm of rain, night came on, they lay out in the wet, he 
caught a bad cold, which brought on a violent spell of sickness from which he died in 
eight or ten days. I had heard of his illness and went to see him, I found Captain 
Gordon there with an attorney who had just completed his will. A Doctor Strong, 
of the U. S. Army, who was there and had attended him. At that time there was but 
one private physician in Cincinnati, a Dr. McClure. Captain Gordon took me out and 
told me Major L. had appointed me one of his executors, with Captain John Fowler, 
of Lexington, and Captain Daniel Weiseger, of Frankfort, and herself as executrix. I 
was much impressed at the information, as I had only known him a little upwards of 
two years and me a young man and single. His will was made November 8, 1794, and 
he died the next day. He left his whole estate to his wife, but had little else than land, 
much of which the title was not protected ; but which I carried into grant afterwards in 
Mrs. T.’s name as her legatee. Mrs. L.. went up and spent most of her time with her 
mother and stepfather, Captain F., and sometimes at Judge Coburn’s in Washington, 
Mason county. Neither Captain Fowler nor Captain Weiseger were willing to qualify 
a grant and Mrs. L also declined and I alone qualified as executor. In our confer- 
ences as to her land business and seeing her frequently by the time a year had nearly 
expired I proposed to take charge of her person as well as of her estate, to which she 
consented, and on November I5, 1795, we became man and wife at Tuckahoe, near 
Lexington. We have lived as man and wife upwards of fifty-one years, have had 
eleven children born alive, but lost all in infancy but four, James a son and three 
daughters, Mrs. K. L. Harris, Ann Tibbatts and Jane Williamson, of Cincinnati. 
We have now alive twenty-five grandchildren and one great-grandchild of the second 
daughter of Mrs. Harris. 'Wehave six grown granddaughters. Our children and 
grandchildren are generally healthy and are generally doing well, all live in Newport 
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except Jane Williamson. Mrs. Taylor had no offspring by Major Leitch, he died a 
little upwards of thirty-eight years old; was born September 11, 1756. Mrs. Taylor 
enjoys good health for a person of her age and attends to her domestic cares as well as 
most ladies of much fewer years. The first trip she took was to Virginia, in the year 
1830, via the City of Washington and went to both places of note and were at the 
places where we were each born. Spent two weeks at Montpelier, the seat of Presi- 
dent Madison and his amiable lady.. Spent some days among our connections in 
Orange. Went to Monticello and visited the tomb of the immortal Jefferson. Spent 
about two weeks at Richmond, Va. Were at Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York 
and Albany. Visited West Point, the Falls of Niagara and returned home via 
Buffalo, the Lakes and home by the Columbus, Ohio, accompanied by our daughter 
Jane under charge of Colonel J. W. Tibbatts. 


The following is an extract from a letter written by “the 
widow Leitch” tothe Pioneer Society of Cincinnati when she 
was eighty-four years of age: 


Newport, Ky., April 7, 1858. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I came to Kentucky from Goochland, Va., in 1783, and resided near Lexington 
until my marriage with Major David Leitch, when in the year 1790 we came to reside 
on a tract of land about five miles from the mouth of the Licking, owned by Major 
Leitch on which he had erected a block house to defend himself and man against the 
Indians ; and during our residence there we were sometimes compelled to seek 
safety in Fort Washington. About this time an incident occurred, connected with one 
of the most prominent settlers which I will relate: As my husband and myself were 
descending the Licking in a small batteau rowed by two men, the Major and men all 
being armed, it began to rain and we went ashore to shelter ourselves under some 
trees, when we heard the firing of guns in the direction of the mouth of the Licking. 
My husband remarked that something must have happened as the firing of guns was 
contrary to orders. When we reached Fort Washington we found that the Indians 
had surprised a party between Columbia and Cincinnati, killing one or more and 
taking a young son of Col. Spencer prisoner. I was well acquainted with Gen. 
Harmer, Gen. St. Clair, Gen. Anthony, Maj.-Gen. Wilkinson,’ and was at the Fort 
when St. Clair marched against the Indians in 1791. I assisted the ladies in the 
Fort in making knapsacks, and preparing coffee for the soldiers, who served in that 
unfortunate campaign. When I first settled in this county the only building in New- 
port was a single log house, at the mouth of the Licking, built by Jacob Fowler, 
now deceased. When I came to Kentucky this part of the State was unsettled, and 
all north of the Ohio an unbroken wilderness, and I feel a grateful pride in being 
able to say that I now look upon this magnificent city and a densely peopled country 
which, when I first saw it, was infested by the savage Indian. 


The wife of James Taylor, Quartermaster General U. S. 
Army, of Newport, Ky., was a daughter of Major Hugh Moss, an 
officer in the Revolutionary army, and Jane Ford, his wife, who 
was a daughter of Thomas Ford and Sarah Winn, his wife. Mrs. 
Taylor was born in Goochland county, Va., Sept. 11, 1773, and 
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removed to Kentucky in 1784. She was truly a pioneer, for 
when she reached it, it was known as “The Wilderness.” 
Graphic stories are told of her journey to Kentucky. In 1790 
she married Maj. David Leitch, whom she always called her 
“ Beloved David.” He was.a Scotch gentleman who had been 





PORTRAIT OF GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR, WHICH HE PRESENTED 
TO MISS NELLY CUSTIS. 

living in Manchester, England. Maj. Leitch died in 1794. He 
left a handsome property to Mrs. Leitch. In 1795 Mrs. Leitch 
married James Taylor, he was the founder of Newport, Ky., and 
they went there to live Mrs. Taylor was one of the most bril- 
liant and remarkable women of her day, and people who had the 
good fortune to know her never forgot her. She had received a 
very superior education and was a most cultivated and elegant 
woman. Her chief characteristic was her rare good sense, and 
one of her favorite expressions was “ stand well with yourself.” 
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It is very difficult to transmit to paper the many fine 
qualities of such a woman. Endless accounts are given of her 
dignity and presence, her graciousness of manner, her constant 
desire to be of use to others, and her great family pride and 
charming personality. 

She was the warm personal friend of many of our greatest 
countrymen and women. She knew well President Harrison 
and President and Mrs. Madison, whom she visited at the 
“White House,” and also at “ Montpelior,” Madison being a 
second cousin to her husband, General Taylor. General and 
Mrs. Wilkinson were dear friends of hers, and also Stephen 
A. Douglas. Justice McLain, Justice McKinley, Lewis Clarke, 
of Missouri; General Wayne, and President Zachary Taylor, a 
second cousin of her husband’s, both he and Madison being 
descended from James Taylor, a burgess for King and Queen 
county, Va., 1702 to 1714. Her distinguished friends were 
legion as she knew the greatest of her day. 

A very good story is told to illustrate her force of char- 
acter. Her Moss coat of arms bears as it’s legend “ Peace 
with power,” and it was frequently said of-her that she would have 
peace with power if she could, but if not she would have power 
without peace, for power she would have in spite of everything. 
In her family her will was law, and her personality was so strong 
that everyone yielded to her wish as.a matter of course. 

In her position she was sought by young and old for aid 
and advice, and it is said that her good judgment was unerring, 
in fact she was a sort of “ Oracle” in her way. ‘Her memory was 
wonderful, and when ninety she would talk of events seventy-five 
years before. She had second sight, and her splendid constitu- 
tion enabled her to enjoy good health all her life. She passed 
away in her sleep peacefully and quietly on January 29, 1866, at 
Newport, Ky., at the house of her oldest daughter, Mrs. Horatio 
Turpin Harris, in the ninety-fourth year of her age. 





OBITUARY. 
Died, January 29, 1866, Mrs. Keturah Taylor, wife of the late Gen. James 
Taylor, in the ninety-third year of her age. 
Mrs. Taylor was born in Goochland county, Va., in 1773. In 1784 she 
removed, with her friends, to Kentucky, and settled in the vicinity of Lexington. She | 
was united in marriage with Major David Leitch in 1790, and the following year 
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removed to a stockade on the Licking 
river, about five miles from its mouth. 
The Indians being troublesome, having 
killed several persons, Major Leitch re- 
turned to Lexington. In April, 1792, 
Major Leitch returned to his station, 
where he resided till his death. In 1795 
Mrs. Taylor was married to Gen. James 
Taylor, who died November, 1848, with 
whom she lived over fifty years. They 
settled in what is now the city of New- 
port, but then it was a wilderness. New- 
port had not, in 1791, been laid out, and 
the Queen City, with her now 200,000 
population, consisted, at that early day, of 
only a few log cabins and a fort, called 
MAJOR JORDAN HARRIS. Fort Washington. 

Mrs. Taylor, in the year 1807, was 
brought to feel her need of a higher good than earth can bestow. She sought and 
found the Saviour precious to her soul, and this Saviour was her support to the end 
in all the duties and trials of life. For reasons, unknown to the writer, Mrs. Taylor 
did not publicly profess her faith till 1827. In that year a daughter of hers, having 
obtained like precious faith, the mother took the daughter by the hand and they went 
down both into the water and were buried with Christ in baptism. Thus, having 
imitated the Saviour in his baptism, and having risen to newness of life, mother and 
daughter went on their way rejoicing. Mrs. Taylor continued in fellowship with the 
denomination of her early choice till called to the Church Triumphant. 

Of her interior life, as a wife, a mother, a neighbor and a friend, I need not 
speak. Her record is written in the hearts of her children, grandchildren and 
neighbors, and on high. Gen. Taylor, as is well known, being a man of princely 
fortune, Mrs. Taylor was enabled to carry out the promptings of her benevolent 
heart. Her charities did not so much resemble the torrents which leap from the 
mountain and hurry in rapid coarse to the sea, as the perennial springs which flow 
from the mountains and water and fertilize the plains below. The poor will call her 
blessed. 

A mother in Israel has passed away. She was deposited in her final resting- 
place by the hands of eight grandsons. She may be said to be the last of those 
adventurous persons who settled Kentucky. She came here in most perilous times. 
Many persons were killed in this vicinity, and, indeed, near Lexington, while she 
resided there. She saw Kentucky in its infancy, in its youth and in its manhood. 
What a storehouse of incidents, of trials, of changes and experiences, was locked up 
in her memory! The link with the past is broken. She rests in peace. Be it our 
daily prayer that we may be prepared to follow. 





The children of General and Mrs. James Taylor were James, 
Mrs. Jane Williamson, Mrs. Ann Tibbatts and Mrs. Keturah 
Harris, whose daughters, Mrs. James J. O’Fallon, of St. Louis, 
and Mrs. James Van Voast, of Cincinnati, and granddaughter, 
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Mrs. C.- A. Doremus, of New York, are well-known “Colonial 
Dames.” Mrs. Harris’ husband, Horatio Turpin Harris, was a 
son of Major Jordan Harris, a Virginian, of the Continental 
army, 1763-1826 a member of the Virginia Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, and a grandson of Major John Harris, of “ Norwood,” 
Powhatan county, Va., member of the Cumberland County Com- 
mittee of Safety, 1776, whose wife was a cousin of President 
Jefferson. The descent from Alfred the Great and the Plan- 
tagenet kings of England of this Harris family is shown in 
Pedigree CCX XXIX. of “Americans of Royal Descent.” 





TAYLOR MANSION, NEWPORT, KENTUCKY. 








CELEBRATIONS AND PROCEEDINGS. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION, in Pennsylvania, Wyoming Valley Chapter. 
—The ancient Thucydides, notwithstanding the 
scanty aid which he could obtain, contrived to 
pass through the Peloponnesian war and compose 
a history. If his mantle had fallen upon the his- 
torian of this Chapter, with the mass of material 
at her disposal, the result might be a narrative of 
greater amplitude than would be justifiable. It is 
not the purpose to dwell upon the defects of the 
modern compiler, or the trials of Thucydides; nor 
with the Roman poet will we sing of ‘‘arms and 
of men.” The design is to consider “the things of fame, that do renown,”’ 
the “‘ Wyoming Valley Chapter,”’ of the “‘ Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution,” from its beginning until the present time. 

This Chapter was organized in April, 1891. It was the first chapter 
formed in the State of Pennsylvania, and our regent, Mrs. Katherine Searle 
McCartney, was the first member of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in the State. How far the Chapter is indebted 
for its creation, preservation and prosperity to our regent is appreciated, not 
only by the members of the Chapter, but by those who are without. She has 
expended upon it time, and strength, and affection, and labored unceasingly 
in its behalf in so many directions, that we wonder that she like ‘‘ Ulysses 
can do a thousand things so well.” 

The ancestral advantages of this chapter cannot be surpassed. Every 
member is lineally descended from some illustrious forefathers. Among the 
noble army of progenitors are many who have left names ‘at which the 
world grew pale.” A large proportion of the 121 souls who came over in 
the Mayflower may claim the posthumous privilege of being great-great- 
grandly related to some in this Society. From the beginning the Chapter 
was duly officered. For the “ bettering of our minds,” for the stimulation of 
our patriotism, and the glorification and enjoyment of at least somebody's 
ancestors, we have read and written on various subjects. 

Portions have been read of Fiske’s ‘‘ New England.” The diplo- 
matic correspondence of the American Revolution has received attention. 
We have passed through some ‘ Colonial Doorways.” Wehave also hada 
great deal of reading upon miscellaneous subjects, all of course having a 
Revolutionary tendency. At the first Continental Congress of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution was read Miss Rock- 
well’s paper on the “‘ Wyoming Massacre.” Subsequently Miss Bowman 
wrote a paper on “‘ Major André and His Captors."" Mrs. Hand made us 
familiar with circumstances attending the “ First Settlement of Pennsyl- 
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vania,”’ and ‘“‘ Causes of the Wyoming Massacre,” also a “‘ Few Historical 
Facts Concerning Pennsylvania.’’ Mrs. Woodward gave ‘‘ Colonel John 
Trumbull” and ‘‘ Leaves From My Grandfather's Journal.” Through Mrs, 
Bowman we were made better acquainted with ‘Samuel Adams.”’ Mrs. 
Loop introduced ‘‘ Caleb Brewster.” ‘‘ Colonel Eleazer Lindsley '’ was pre- 
sented by his loyal lineal, Mrs. Beaumont. Miss Sharpe’s subject was 
‘Patrick Henry.’’ Mrs. Green’s was ‘“‘ The Liberty Bell.” Miss Slosson 
discoursed upon the diplomat, journalist, statesman and philosopher, “ Ben- 
jamin Franklin.” The historian brought to mind “ Francis Slocum” and 
“‘ The Chevalier de la Luzerne,”’ in honor of whom our county received. its 
name. 

Other chapters have had lectures. We have had ours. The first was 
upon the evening of January 2, 1892, when Miss Jane Meade Welsh com- 
mented copiously and eloquently upon ‘‘ The Making of the Constitution.” 
In the beginning of the following season we had Mrs. Florence Howe Hall. - 
Her dissertation was upon the “‘ Art of Conversation,” and if the ‘‘ Daugh- 
ters’ returned to their homes not as clever conversers as they wished to be, 
the fault must have rested with themselves. To the lecture of Prof. Moses 
Coit Tyler the cultured and enlightened of the community were freely 
invited by the Daughters of the Wyoming Valley Chapter. His subject 
was ‘“‘ Francis Hopkinson, or the Wit Combats of the Revolution.”’ 

The one hundred and fifth anniversary of Washington’s inauguration 
and the third of the formation of the Wyoming Valley Chapter, was cele- 
brated at the house of the regent, Mrs. McCartney, on the evening of April 
30, 1894. Thé programme included the recitation of ‘‘ The Ride of Paul 
Revere,” reports from the Registrar, Secretary and Historian, singing of ‘‘ Our 
Western Land” and “ My Country ‘tis of Thee,”’ and addresses from Mr. 
Sheldon Reynolds and Col, Beaumont. This brilliant occasion proved to 
be the last coming together of the season. A few days later occurred the 
death of Gen. McCartney. As a token of sympathy with our regent and 
tribute of respect to the brave soldier who had also been one of our Advisory 
Board, it was determined that all remaining engagements for the season 
should be suspended. 

The reunion of the ‘‘ Daughters " took place on the evening of October 
22, at the residence of the vice-regent, Mrs. Woodward. At this time 
officers were chosen for the ensuing year. The regent was unanimously 
re-elected. The other officers were also retained, except those whose places 
had inevitably become vacant. Announcement was made that the His- 
torical Society had granted gracious permission to the Chapter to assemble 
in the building of the Historical Society. In this new place the Chapter 
first met in “‘solemn conclave’’ on the evening of November 5, 1894. 
After giving due attention to the affairs of the Chapter, .a sketch of the life 
of Col. Timothy Pickering was presented by the historian. During the 
past winter the especial subject for contemplation has been the history of 
Connecticut, with an occasional divergence in the direction of Massachu- 
setts. Papers have been written and read as follows: By Mrs. Hand, con- 
cerning ‘The History of Connecticut to the End of the Pequot War;” 
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“The History of Connecticut from the Pequot War to the Revolution,’ was 
considered by Mrs. Murray Reynolds; Miss Slosson elucidated’ the com- 
plex subject of ‘‘ The Wyoming Controversy ;” with Mrs. Loop we followed 
the weary wanderings of ‘“‘ The Rev. Thomas Hooker ;” Miss Sallie Sharpe 
made interesting ‘‘ The Blue Laws of Connecticut;”” Mrs. Woodward dis- 
coursed upon “‘ Governor Winthrop ;”’ Mrs. Loop edified us with an account 
of the Godly “‘ John Eliot; Miss Hoyt gave enlightenment pertaining to 
“‘ Slavery in Connecticut.” A long-cherished project of the Chapter has 
been the purchase of Queen Esther’s Rock. Negotiations, which have been 
for some time pending, have now arrived at a prosperous conclusion. This 
spot, so celebrated in the early history of the Wyoming valley, has become 
the lawful, lasting hereditament of the Chapter. The acquisition of this 
valuable Rock may for a time be followed by prudence in expenditure— 
not from choice (for munificence has ever been a characteristic of the 
Daughters of the Wyoming Valley), but from lack of fiscal ability. The 
days we have elected to celebrate, with suitable rites and ceremonies, are 
February 22, April 19, June 14, July 3, July 4, and October 19. The reasons 
for observing February 22 and July 4 are immediately perceptible to every 
American citizen. April 19 we solemnize because on that day, in the year 
1775, was shed the first blood for independence. We also celebrate the day 
as the anniversary of our Chapter. Attention is paid to June 14 as Flag 
Day. On July 3 we are mindful of our own Wyoming Massacre. We also 
remember that on October 19, 1781, the War of the Revolution came to a 
victorious and_ honorable conclusion. The one hundred and twentieth 
anniversary of Concord and Lexington, the fourth of this Chapter, was 
observed at the building of the Historical Society. To this commemoration 
were bidden the Mayor, the City Council, the officers of the Historical 
Society, the Judiciary, the Clergy and the Sons of the Revolution. It is 
only possible to give a brief outline of proceedings. There was patriotic 
music by the orchestra, prayer, introductory remarks by the regent, 
address by President Warfield, of Lafayette College; singing of ‘‘ America,” 
and benediction. We shall have other meetings. Other papers will be 
written before the time of the summer dispersion ; but this ends the fourth 
year of our terrestrial existence. To the reflecting reader the statement of 
an anniversary, observed on a different day in succeeding years, may be 
regarded as discrepant as ancient history. In reality, our anniversary 
comes earlier than that of Lexington or Washington’s inauguration. We 
have the sanction of. the Church for-movable festivals; yet from this time 
henceforward our unalterable anniversary shall be April 19. 

This Chapter is but at the beginning of its career, and as yet has not 
been mentioned in the American Encyclopedia. It.is far too much alive 
to be noticed by the Britannica. It has shown no “apathy of progress,” 
no symptoms of retrogression, and the Wyoming Valley Chapter will leave 
a name behind it that its ‘‘ praises may be sounded.” 

“Those who do not treasure up the memory of their ancestors do not 
deserve to be remembered themselves by posterity.” Yet this feeling should 
not be carried to excess. Addison has given his opinion as to how far 
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honor is to be paid to ancestry. Let us also be admonished by the fate of 
Murannus, 
‘“‘Murannus, boasting of his blood that springs 
From a long race of Latin kings, 
Is by the Trojan from his chariot thrown, 
Crushed by the weight of an unwieldly stone.” 


Let us be ever mindful that we cannot live upon the prestige of our 
forefathers. Let us never forget what they accomplished by painful, heroic 
effort, and let us also remember that 


‘“* New occasions teach new duties— 
We must upward stiJl and onward— 
We ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and press onward, 
Through the desperate winter sea ; 
Nor attempt the Future's portal, 
With the Past’s blood-rusted key.” 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg Chapter, met at the residence of Miss Helen Ewing, April 19. 
Mrs. Edgar C. Felton, of Steelton, read a paper on ‘“ The Battles of Con- 
cord and Lexington.” In the paper were many historical facts not gener- 
ally known. Mrs. Levi B. Alricks read Longfellow’s ‘“‘ Paul Revere’s Ride.” 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in-- Pennsylvania, 
Donegal Chapter, held its regular monthly meeting, April 10, at the resi- 
dence of Miss Susan C. Frazer, Lancaster. A paper on ‘“‘ The Battle of 
Long Island,” written by Miss Mary Kepler, was read by Miss Susan C. 
Slaymaker. Mrs. Henry Carpenter, regent, read extracts from an article 
on Nathan Hale. : 

The Donegal Chapter met at the residence of Miss Sarah E. Long, 
Lancaster, May 8. 

Mrs. De B. Randolph Keim, first vice-president’ of the National Asso- 
ciation and ex-State regent of Connecticut, was present and delivered an 
eloquent address on ‘“‘ The Organization and the Principles of the Society.” 

Miss Edith Slaymaker read a very interesting paper on ‘‘ The Retreat 
of Washington after the Battle of Long Island.”” Miss Lydia Diller read a 
paper on “ The Battle of Trenton.”” A paper, entitled ‘Great Men of the 
Continental Congress,” was read by Miss Martha Clark. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Pennsylvania, 
Merion Chapter, gave a ‘Revolutionary Tea,” April 17, in ‘‘ye setting 
roome "’ of “‘ ye old General Wayne Tavern, Lower Merion township, Mont- 
gomery county.’’ A stage, gaily decorated with bunting, met all afternoon 
trains at Narberth station and conveyed crowds of visitors to the ancient 
hostelrie in which Washington and Lafayette slept upon several occasions. 

The old “setting roome"’ was adorned in true colonial style with rag 
carpet, dimity curtains, trimmed with old knitted lace; linen table covers, 
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woven on hand looms; ancient coverlids, draped as portieres; Revolution- 
ary muskets, with flintlocks; powder-horns, canteens, swords, cartridge- 
boxes, antique candlesticks, chests, chairs, spinning-wheels and colonial 
relics such as would have made an antiquarian turn green with envy. 
There were a warming-pan, a copper kettle, a pair of cards used for carding 
wool, money chests and pewter plates, which came from Wales. 

The china was exquisitely beautiful, among the pieces being several 
fine specimens of the old blue willow pattern. Among the many note- 
worthy relics may be mentioned an old arm-chair brought over by Dr. 
Thomas Wynne on the ship Wedcome. Among the pictures were minia- 
tures and silhouettes of Revolutionary forefathers. An interesting old 
wood-cut gave a view of the General Wayne in 1776, looking very much as 
it does to-day, except for the Conestoga wagon and stage coach standing in 
front. 

Lower Merion Friends’ Meeting House, built in 1795 by Welsh Quakers 
from Merionethshire, stood open for inspection. 

Members of Merion Chapter appeared in Martha Washington costume 
and received their guests in the colonial room. 

The programme included an address of welcome, by Mrs. J. M. Munyon; 
poem, “ Rising of ’76,’’ read by Mrs. J. G. Walker ; historical paper, ‘‘ Lower 
Merion Friends’ Meeting House,"’ Miss Margaret B. Harvey; recitation, 
“ The National Flower, or Valley Forge Arbutus,” the original flower poem, 
by Miss Margaret B. Harvey. The programme was followed by “ye set 
out.”” Nearly 150 guests were present, and the inauguration of Merion 
Chapter was a grand success. 

The officers of the Chapter are: Regent, Mrs. J. M. Munyon; vice- 
regent, Mrs. J. G. Walker; recording secretary, Mrs. Elbridge E. Nock; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Peter J. Hughes; treasurer, Miss Florence 
N. Heston; registrar, Mrs. Beulah Harvey Whilldin; historian, Miss 
Margaret B. Harvey. 

Merion Chapter, Norristown, have adopted and are circulating a protest 
against the removal of the remains of Gen. Hancock from the Hancock family 
mausoleum, in Montgomery Cemetery, to Arlington, Va. This action was 
brought out by the announcement that the removal was to be made under 
the auspices of the Second Army Corps Association, with the consent of 
collateral relatives of the late General. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Pennsylvania.— 
The: Hugh White Chapter met at the home of Mrs. D. F. Good, Lock 
Haven, May to. The historical subject for discussion was the capture of 
Ticonderoga. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Pennsylvania, 
Yorktown Chapter, have determined to do justice to the memory of one of 
Yorktown’s patriots, Col. Thomas Hartley. That his grave should have 
gone unmarked for all these long years is wholly inexcusable and does not 
speak well for the people of York, Pa., where he lies, so the ladies who con- 
stitute this Chapter undertook to raise funds for the erection of some proper 
memorial. 
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May gthey gave an entertainment at the Out-Door Club for the purpose 
of raising money for this object. The only charge was the contribution of 
a’penny for each year of the visitor's age. A brilliant assemblage which 
entirely filled the ball room of the Out-Door Club, enjoyed the splendid 
programme prepared. 

After a musical programme the curtain was rung up upon the scenes 
of 1776 as told in Oliver Wendel Holmes’ pleasing ballad of ‘“‘Ye Battle 
of Bunker Hill.” 

Mrs. W. H. McCall, the reader of the ballad, impersonated the New 
England dame, who describes the onslaught of the British upon the Ameri- 
can fortifications and their repulses. 

Her auditors about the table, whereon burned a tallow candle, were 
Miss Emily Latimer, David Rupp and Miriam Rupp. The British red- 
coats were J. Edgar Small, John R. Gemmill and John Barnitz. Michael 
Rupp and Robert Spangler were the drum corps, whose ra-ta-ta rallied the 
demoralized regulars of King George. In the church tower, watching the 
conflict with alternating «\xpressions of confidence and despair were those 
who impersonated the to%'ssfolk of Boston, Misses Latimer, Janette Latimer, 
Emily Glossbrenner, Helen Small, and H. S. Ebert as the wooden-legged 
“Old Corporal.” 

Towards the poem's close, the battered “ Yankee rebels"’ in their 
ragged regimentals, limp across the stage. And a young man from their 
number with a bullet wound, most deadly, is nursed and kindly cared for by 
a pretty Boston maiden, who in years that follow after, becomes this story 
teller. 

Barry Fisher and Edward Spangler were the pages, who in colonial 
dress suits received the silken bags of pennies—or dollars. One hundred 
and twenty-eight dollars was received, and the memory of Col. Thomas 
Hartley will be preserved. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Pennsylvania. 
The Philadelphia Chapter gave a reception to meet Mrs. Nathaniel B- 
Hogg, regent of Pennsylvania, May 18, at ‘‘ Boscobel,’’ Germantown. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in New Jersey, met at 
New Brunswick, April 19. There was a large attendance from all the eight 
New Jersey State Chapters. The occasion marked the anniversary of the 
battle of Lexington. This meeting was the first under the auspices of 
the new State regent, the wife of Adj.-Gen. William S. Stryker, of Trenton. 
Mrs. Stryker presided at the brief business: meeting, when the Daughters 
adopted, as one of the objects of their care, the neglected burying places 
of colonial and Revolutionary heroes. The Chapter regents were appointed 
an executive committee to attend to the work, with Mrs. Margaret H. 
Mather, historian of the Broad Seal Chapter, as chairman. This object 
was suggested by Mrs. Mather in an address prepared for the general meet- 
ing of the Society in Trenton in 1894; but the time allotted to that address 
being otherwise occupied, her plan was not brought to the attention of the 
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Society until the last meeting, when it was presented by the State regent. 
An object suggested by Mrs. W. W. Shippen, ex-State regent, and adopted, 
was the endowment of a chair in Evylyn College,the woman's college of 
New Jersey. Mrs. Shippen was presented with a life membership of the 
General Society. Mrs. W. W. Shippen, one of the vice-presidents-general 
of the National Society, read a paper. Rev. Dr. M. H. Hutton delivered 
an address on the “‘ Order of the Cincinnati.” Mr. Charles K. Deshler 
told of associations in connection with Albany street, the name_of which 
was given by a colony who came to New Brunswick from Albany, N. Y.; 
and Mrs. David Depoe, of Newark, on the ‘“‘ Day we Celebrate.” 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in New Jersey.— 
The Trent Chapter heldits first public meeting May 2, atthe Princeton Inn. 
A paper prepared by the historian, Mrs. A. M. Bell, giving the history of Chief 
Justice Trent was read. The Chapter has adopted a pin of blue and white 
enamel having engraved upon it the crest of the Trent family. A poem written 
for the occasion by Alexander F. Jamieson, Esq., of Lawrenceville, was read 
by Mrs. Chauncey H. Beasley. Mrs. William S. Stryker, the State regent, 
with much grace made some charming remarks to the Chapter compliment- 
ing them on their successful organization. The Chapter regent, Mrs. 
Alexander F. Jamieson, who is also recording secretary of the New Jersey 
Society of Colonial Dames, organized the Chapter with all new mem- 
bers, January 24 last. The lunch was served with decorations of yellow and 
white, the Chapter colors. The guests present were Mrs. Patton, Mrs. 
William M. Sloan, Mrs. Scarborough, Mrs. S. M. Dickinson, president of 
the New Jersey Society of Colonial Dames; Mrs. Henry C. Kelsey, 
Miss Quimby and others. The officers of the Chapter are Mrs. Alexander 
F. Jamieson, regent; Mrs. James P. Stephens, vice-regent; Mrs. Chauncey 
H. Beasley, recording secretary ; Mrs. E. L. Gulick, corresponding secre- 
tary ; Miss Kate A. Mott; treasurer; Mrs. M. A. Bell, historian, and Mrs. 
William J. George, registrar. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Louisiana,— 
The recently organized Chapter held a meeting, April 17, in New Orleans at 
the call of Miss Katharine Minor, who was in the city on business con- 
nected with the organization of new chapters. Miss Minor accepted from 
Mrs. Cuthbert Slocum the position of State regent for Louisiana, and 
is deeply interested in the permanent establishment and growth of 
the patriotic organization. The meeting was small, owing to several mem- 
bers being out of town, among others Mrs. McIlhenny and daughters, Mrs. 
Paul Leeds and Mrs. Percy Roberts. Mrs. Chas. Conrad presided at the 
meeting, and among those present were Mrs. Wm. Preston Johnston, Mrs. 
H. R. Labouisse, Mrs. Jos. H. Oglesby and Miss Dora Labouisse. Miss 
Minor, speaking of the importance of organizing new chapters, expressed 
her intention of calling on Mrs. Ferguson and requesting her to form a 
chapter. It was moved and adopted that the Daughters should co-operate 
with the local committee of the Atlanta colonial exhibition, and endeavor 
to assist said committee in collecting relics for the exposition. 
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The beautiful patriotic song, ‘‘For Home and Country,” was dis- 
tributed among the Chapter. The song was inspired by the 6th of Septem- 
ber, 1894, celebration of the Anna Warner Bailey Chapter and their regent, 
Mrs. Cuthbert Harrison Slocumb, in commemoration of the battle of : 
Groton Heights. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Kentucky, 
were entertained, May 4, by Mrs. Norborne Gray at her residence, Louis- 
ville. This was one of the last meetings of the season. A meeting of the 
Lexington Chapter, of which Miss Kinkead is regent, was held May 3 at 
her home. Among the visitors from other towns were Mrs. Alexander, of 
Woodford county, and Mrs. William C. M. Clay, Jr., of Paris, Ky. The 
Chapter is rapidly increasing in size. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Massachusetts. 
—The Paul Revere Chapter celebrated, April 19, the anniversary of Paul 
Revere’s ride, in a most interesting manner, in Christ Church, Salem street, 
Boston. There was music and addresses. Among the speakers were 
Col. H. A. Thomas, Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, Rev. E. A. Horton and 
Rev. Arthur Little. Mrs. Carry Hale Russ recited ‘“‘ Paul Revere's Ride.” 
The work and energy manifested by the Paul Revere Chapter has been 
phenomenal, and their meetings have been very energetic and interesting. 
They have placed a bronze tablet on the former home of Paul Revere in 
North square, Boston. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Massachusetts. 
—At three o’clock, April 19, Old Concord Chapter held an open meeting in 
the Church of the First Parish, Concord, made famous by the first Provin- 
cial Congress having met there, and by many men now famous in history 
having been interested in its welfare. Invitations were accepted by all of 
the chapters in the State, large delegations filling the church to overflow- 
ing. The programme opened with the singing of ‘‘ America” by the audi- 
ence and a prayer by Rev. Alfred T. Putnam, D.D. Mrs. George A. 
Tewksbury sang. Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, the regent of Old Concord Chapter, 
welcomed the visitors to the historic town on a day so fitting for a meeting 
of patriotic women. 

Greetings from the Chapters were presented by the delegates. ‘“‘ The 
Star-Spangled Banner” was sung, followed by an address by Hezekiah 
Butterworth, who spoke of the meeting in the Old North Church during the 
morning. He called Samuel Adams “the organizer of the Revolution.” 
Keller's ‘‘ American Hymn” was given as a solo by Miss Victoria Phelan. 
Mrs. Edwin S. Barrett, wife of the president of the Massachusetts Sons of 
the American Revolution, read a paper on ‘“‘A Bit of Concord History.” 
Miss Charlotte W. Hawes gave an address on “ National Airs Illustrated.” 
The anniversary of the battle at Concord was celebrated with much pomp 
and spirit by the city of Concord, a monster parade of militia and trades 
being the principal feature. In the evening a promenade concert and ball Jn 
were given in the Town Hall, and attended by the ‘“‘ Daughters.” 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Illinois.—The 
best-attended meeting the Chicago Chapter has held this season took place, 
April 25, at the Richelieu Hotel, in the large banquet hall. Mrs. John N. 
Jewett, the Chapter regent, presided. 

It was a literary meeting, and the feature was Mrs. Dwight W. Graves’ 
paper on the “ Art and Artists of the Revolutionary Period.” The paper 
treated of art in France and Holland in colonial times, and of the influence 
of this foreign art upon the American art. Proceeding to the artists of this 
country, the work of many bright men was mentioned, among them being 
Washington Alston, John S. Copley, John Trumbull, John Peale, Rembrandt 
Peale, Benjamin West, Gilbert Stuart and Samuel F. B. Morse. 

The paper met with a flattering reception. At its close Mrs. F. W. 
Becker sang a number of seventeenth-century songs with much success, 
and Miss Annie Mather whistled, to the great delight of all present. 

On motion of Mrs. S. H. Kerfoot, a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. 
H. V. Bemis for the free use of the banquet hall during the year, and the 
kindly contribution of a collation at each meeting. Refreshments were 
then served, and another hour was pleasurably spent in a social way. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in New Haven, 
Conn., invited the Colonial Dames to be present at the reading of a paper 
by Mrs. Newcomb, on “ Ballads and Songs of the Revolution,” in May, in 
Warner Hall. The chorus to illustrate the paper, was under the direction 
of Miss Gertrude Sanford, 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Danbury, Conn., 
celebrated, April 27, the anniversary of the burning of Danbury by the 
British. The exercises were held in Wooster Cemetery, at the site of the 
Gen. Wooster monument. Several appropriate addresses were made. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Connecticut.— 
The fifth meeting of the Abigal Walcott Ellsworth Chapter, was held at the 
residence of Mrs. S. N. Powers, Windsor, April 13. J. H. Hayden read a 
paper. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Mystic, Con. 
necticut, celebrated the famous midnight ride of Paul Revere on its one 
hundred and twentieth anniversary, in Central Hall. It was a literary and 
financial success. The “‘ Puritan Choir,’ dressed.in the garb of ‘“‘ancynte”’ 
days, followed ‘“ John Alden” and “ Priscilla’ and formed a semicircle on 
the stage, and was led by ‘“‘ Miles Standish,” who had trained them with 
precision in keeping with the character of the old-time hymns. These 
were interspersed with addresses from ‘‘ Gov. Bradford,” ‘“‘ Samuel Adams,” 
“Patrick Henry”’ and ‘‘George Washington,” all in costume; while the 
story poetically told of ‘‘ Paul Revere’s”’ ride was an honor to the brilliant 
elocutionist. A character sketch entitled ‘‘ 1776-1786,” was “‘ just too funny,’ 
and “ brought down the house."’ Solos were rendered vocally and instru- 
mentally with fine effect, and altogether a most enjoyable evening and “a 
most unique affair,” was the universal verdict. 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in the District of 
Columbia.—The Continental Chapter held a largeand enthusiastic annual 
meeting at the Oxford Hotel, April 15, Mrs. M. A. Bollinger, regent, presid- 
ing. An unusually elaborate musical and literary programme was presented. 
A short and interesting résumé of the year’s work was given by Mrs. M. S. 
Gist, vice-regent. The meeting for election of officers for the ensuing year 
was held in the evening at the residence of Mrs. M. S. Gist. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Ohio.—At the 
regular meeting of the Cleveland Chapter, held in the Historical Society 
building, interesting papers were read as follows: ‘Battle of Lexington,” 
Mrs. G. V. R. Wickham; ‘ Minute Men,” Mrs. M. Henry; “ Village of 
Lexington,’ Mrs. Smith ; “‘ Village of Concord,” Mrs. O. J. Hodge; “‘ Indian 
Attack on Hatfield,”” Mrs. W. H. Barris. 

In the absence of the Chapter regent, Mrs. Avery, State regent, presided. 
The invitation of the Sons of the Revolution to join the Daughters in a 
banquet, to be held at the Hollenden, April 19, was accepted. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in New York.— 
The Seneca Chapter, with Mrs. A. E. S. Martin as regent, has been estab- 
lished in Geneva and comprises a large membership. Mrs. J. L. Ver 
Planck is registrar for the Chapter. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in New York.— 
Tableaux from Du Maurier’s “ Trilby ’’ were given at the Lyceum Theatre, 
New York, April15, under the auspices of the New York City Chapter, 
for the benefit of the Barnard College Chair Fund. “ Taffy’’ was im- 
personated by F. H. Judd, Jr.; ‘‘the Laird” by Orrin Sheldon Parsons, 
“Little Billee’’ by Benjamin F. Chandler, “Svengali” by Raphael 
Flower, ‘‘ Blanch Bagott’’ by Miss Laura Holbrook, and ‘“‘ Trilby” by Miss 
Ada Fischer. Music referred to in the story was given by an orchestra, 
by Miss Mary Grout, Mrs. J. H. Douglas, S. Reynolds White, Standish 
Holbrook and Albert H. Spear. ‘ 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Texas, held a 
meeting, April 5, at the home of the regent, Mrs. Florida Tunstall, San 
Antonio. It was decided to celebrate the anniversary of the battle of 
Lexington April 19, by holding a public meeting at the home of Mrs. 
John A. Green, Sr., at which time there was an entertaining musical and 
literary programme rendered. The resignation of Mrs. Allen McCoy as 
vice-regent was received and accepted with regrets and Mrs. John A. 
Green was elected to fillthe vacancy. Mrs. Kilpatrick was elected record- 
ing secretary. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Rhode Island.— 
The regular meeting of Bristol Chapter was held April8. Mrs. Lothrop's 
address before the National Convention at Washington, D. C., and the 
report of Dr. McGee, surgeon-general of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, at the same convention were read. 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Virginia.—The 
Great Bridge Chapter have fitted up aroom handsomely in the residence of 
Mrs. H. N. Page, Norfolk, and hold in it their monthly receptions. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Syracuse, N. Y.— 
The last lecture in the Monday afternoon course of the Historical Society, 
Syracuse, was delivered before an audience of women April 22, by Mrs. 
Andrews J. Woodworth. The subject was “‘ The Daughters of the American 
Revolution : the Objects and Work of the Society.” Mrs. Woodworth was 
one of the charter members of the National Society, and also of the New 
York City Chapter of this organization. 

The motto of the organization, “amor patria’’—love of country— 
meant to the Daughters of the American Revolution not only the senti- 
ment, but all it represented in the past, when their fathers struggled for 
independence, and all it stood for in the practical education of the youth 
of the country who were to uphold the dignity of the government and 
shape its future. It accepted patriotism in its broadest meaning, which 
was quoted from Bishop Ireland as follows: 

Patriotism is love of country and loyalty to its life and weal-love tender and strong ; 
tender as the love of son for mother; strong as the pillars of death; loyalty genuine 
and disinterested, shrinking from no sacrifice, seeking no reward save the country’s 
honor and the country’s triumph. 

From such thoughts originated the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. It was scarcely more than four years since 
three women determined to organize for the practical embodiment of these 
ideas, and since that time the organization includes 8000 members. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Mrs. Woodworth said, was neither 
original nor alone in its work, but it was the pioneer woman’s organization 
to develop ideas of patriotism. 

As early as 1783 the Society of the Cincinnati was established by the 
officers of the Revolutionary War with the same idea of perpetuating the 
spirit of the men who achieved American independence. The Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution was originatedin 1876. The question 
of admitting women to this organization was for a long time considered, 
and when it was decided adversely, thoughtful women believed there was a 
place and duty for them to commemorate the tireless efforts of the women 
during the momentous years of the Revolution, and this feeling resulted 
in the organization of the Daughters of the American Revolution in 
October, 1890. 

Mrs. Woodworth quoted from the constitution the objects of the Society, 
she outlined its work in promoting education in the public schools in 
historical subjects, the cultivation of the spirit of patriotism, and the intelli- 
gent observance of the days commemorative of events of history. The use 
of the flag was encouraged in various ways, which the speaker mentioned, 
and she gave descriptions of several occasions of national interest celebrated 
by various chapters of the organization. 

Mrs. Dennis McCarthy, regent of the Syracuse Chapter, gave infor- 
mation as to the local organization. It was organized on January 28 of 
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this year, with fourteen charter members. It has now twenty accepted 
members and a large number of applicants. 

Mrs. W. W. Teall, a member of the New York Chapter, was present 
and took part in the discussion. Mrs. Teall is an earnest advocate of 
the honor due to women in the early days of the country, as well as at 
present, and expressed her belief that some of the gala days celebrated 
by the Daughters ought to commemorate some of the doings of 
women, who stayed at home and had the harder time of it, as well as in 
memory of battles and achievements of the men. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in California. 
—One hundred and twenty years ago, April 1g, the reveille of the Ameri- 
can Republic was sounded at Lexington, and a nation was born. The ride 
of that intrepid and gallant patriot, Paul Revere, summoned the sons of 
liberty to the conflict, and from that day until King George III. was forced 
to acknowledge the United States of America to be free, sovereign and 
independent States, the band of American patriots did not permit their 
enthusiasm to subside or their valor to abate in the slightest degree. 

In commemoration of the battle of Lexington Sequoia Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, assembled April 19, at the Occidental 
Hotel, San Francisco, and entertained their guests, among whom were 
the officers and members of the California Society Sons of the American 
Revolution, officers of the army and navy and citizens of prominence. 

It was an event that caused to be recorded many stirring incidents 
of the bravery, sufferings and soldierly qualities of the characters that helped 
to form the history of our country, and as nearly all of those who partici- 
pated in the reception were lineal descendants of Revolutionary sires, they 
were proud to display their honorable heritage. 

California, though more than 3000 miles distant from the birthplace of 
American liberty, is entitled to the distinction of planting the seed from 
which has grown an organization now numbering thousands of members and 
having an existence in almost every State inthe Union. The California 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution is the natural parent of the 
Daughters. It was the first body in inception, institution and organization 
to unite the descendants of Revolutionary patriots and perpetuate the 
memory of all those who took part in the American Revolution and main- 
tain the independence of the United States of America. 

Early in 1891 Col. A. S. Hubbard and Henry MacLean Martin met at 
the residence of Mrs. Gen. D. D. Colton, in San Francisco, and proposed a 
plan by which there might be formed an auxiliary to the Sons, of women 
who could prove lineal descent from ancestors of unfailing loyalty, who 
rendered material aid to the cause of independence, as recognized patriots, 
as soldiers or sailors, or as civil officers in one of the several colonies or 
States of the United colonies or States. Thus was the first impulse given 
to the organization ofthe Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The reception at the Occidental was the most successful affair yet con- 
ducted under the auspices of this rapidly growing organization. The 
decorations of the ladies’ parlor, where the Daughters received their guests, 
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could not have been better or more in keeping with the spirit of the occa- 
sion. Excellent music was furnished by an orchestra stationed in the 
flag-draped hallway, while within the ladies served refreshments to their 
callers from a table set in a tent of blue and white bunting. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Vermont.— - 
The Marquis de la Fayette Chapter, Montpelier, celebrated the capture of 
Ticonderoga, May 10. Mrs. A. O. Cummings read a paper describing the 
capture. Mrs F. A. Hayden discoursed upon the theme, “ Uncle Sam : Is 
He All Right?” Mrs. G. C. Alber gave some interesting incidents in the 
early history of Vermont. Judge Carleton showed that the first blood shed . 
in the Revolutionary struggle, and the first conflict were in Vermont, and 
that Ethan Allen was ahead of the times, so much so that Congress depre- 
ciated the capture of Ticonderoga, ordering an inventory to be taken of the 
cannon and other munitions against the time when it should be restored ! 

Chap. A. N. Lewis gave some account of the religious character of 
Washington. 

The next meeting will be on June 17, the one hundred and twentieth 
anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill. 

The Chapter is very prosperous and is rapidly increasing in membership. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.—The following 
official communication has been sent to all the regents of the State societies : 


The congress of the National Society of the Daughters of:the American Revolu- 
tion having ordered that a gilt souvenir spoon be sent to every daughter of a Revolu- 
tionary soldier who is a member of the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and the National Board of Management having authorized the 
undersigned to present the spoons after having engraved upon them the initials and a 
suitable inscription, I write to ask that you send the names and addresses of such 
daughters in your State, Very respectfully, 

P. O. Box 93, Washington, D. C. Mary DesHA. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION, in New York.—“ Patriot's 
Day" was duly honored by the General Society 
by a luncheon at the Waldorf, New York City, 
April 19.. The Daughters came from far and near to 
commemorate the one hundred and twentieth anni- 
versary of the skirmish in the early cause at Lexing- 
ton, the first otithreak against tyranny. Represen- 
tatives were present from New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Connecticut. : 
During the half hour preceding the luncheon the 
beautiful reception-rooms of the Waldorf were thronged 
with fine-looking, well-gowned women, and. an informal reception was 
held. When the doors of the white and gold ball-room were thrown. open 
an additional Revolutionary tinge was lent to the atmosphere—a sort of 
buff and blue tinge. The principal table was arranged in the form of a 
horseshoe, while in the middle of the room was placed lengthwise another 
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table ; in all, covers were laid for one hundred and twenty. The decora- 
tions of the tables were of the Society colors, the buff being furnished by 
big bowls of jonquils and the blue by broad bands of ribbon. In front of 
the place of honor were laid sabres, crossed on the tables—sabres which 
had done duty in Revolutionary days, and which had probably never before 
graced a feast, save when they struck, clanking, on the spurs of their heroic 
owners. At fewer intervals on the cloth lay swords of different shapes. 

As the goodly company took their places, the president-general, Mrs. 
Edward Paulet Steers, said a few graceful words of welcome; and then the 
Rev. Charles Edward Brugler, chaplain of the Continental Chapter, asked 
the blessing. This was followed by the singing of ‘ America,” which 
concluded the “grace before meat.” 

At the place of each guest was a menu, daintily printed in gold letters 
on a blue card, and attached to this as a souvenir was a miniature repro- 
duction in silver of an old-time flint-lock musket, bearing on the stock the 
legend, ‘‘ 1776’’—just such a weapon as peered threateningly from behind 
hedge and rock when the British started on their homeward march from 
Concord. 

During the luacheon a mandolin orchestra played, with strict imparti- 
ality, patriotic and operatic airs. At the coffee stage of the feast speech- 
making began. Mrs. Steers spoke in a happy vein of the occasion which 
brought the assembly together, and paid a tribute to ‘‘our absent mem- 
bers."’ She then gave the first toast, ‘‘The Lexington Alarm,” to which 
the Rev. Mr. Brugler made an eloquent response. 

Mr. Brugler began by alluding to the fact that he was one man among 
a company of more than a hundred women; but, as Dr. Vandewater had 
undergone the same ordeal a year ago and had lived to tell the tale, he was 
encouraged to believe a similar happy fate would be his. The speaker then 
turned to the topic named in the toast, and, from the sacrifices and patriot- 
ism ef the men, proceeded to the share women had borne in the war for 
independence. From this point Mr. Brugler paid, a beautiful tribute to 
woman, ascribing to her the highest qualities, ranking her intellectually as 
man’s equal, and morally, as a rule, his superior. He pointed out the 
difference in the position of women in the East and in the West, under 
Islam and under Christ; and to our own land he gave the palm for just 
treatment of its women—women who had helped to make the nation. 
Prolonged applause greeted this address, and when the room was again 
still, the President announced the second toast, ‘‘The First Battle of the 
Revolution,”’ to which Miss Adaline W. Sterling, State historian of the 
New Jersey Society, made the following reply: 


MADAM REGENT, DAUGHTERS AND HONORED GUESTS: I esteem it no small 
privilege, as well as pleasure, to respond to the toast, ‘‘ The First Battle of the Revo- 
lution,” and to voice in ever so faint degree the patriotic sentiments of this fair gathering 
of daughters of Revolutionary sires. We have met in joyous fashion to commemorate 
the one hundred and twentieth anniversary of the first battle of the war of the Revo- 
’ lution ; and yet, in very truth, we celebrate a skirmish rather than a hattle—a defeat 
instead of a victory. But we do homage with fitting reverence to the day which saw 
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the first outpouring of patriot blood—blood which was to become the seed of a great 
and united nation. 

Viewed in the light of comparison, the Lexington affair appears only as the resis- 
tance to armed authority made by a handful of provincials without regular leadership or 
organization; yet, in its wide-reaching results, it may well rank among the great con- 
flicts of the world—it may well claim kinship. with the patriotism at Thermopyle and 
Sempach. Though there was no Leonidas to hold the pass, no Arnold von Winkelried 
to make a way for his comrades by gathering the hostile spears into his own breast, still 
there was in this colonial skirmish daring as great, heroism as sublime. Poets have 
sung the deeds of that April night, historians have repeated the tale, prose and verse 
their fairest terms have lavished in praise of those gallant Middlesex farmers. I can add 
nothing more to the pzeans of historian and bard. 

But I ask you as a mere act of refreshing the mind to go back with me over some 
of the events which rendered ‘necessary and possible that ‘‘ midnight ride of Paul 
Revere.” ; 

The prime cause, roughly stated, was ‘‘ the root of all evil’’—money, or rather the 
lack of it, that commodity being sadly wanting in the royal English treasury. This 
deficiency the British Government proposed to remedy in part by taxing the colonies, 
As one question inevitably leads to another, we ask, Whence the deficit in the national 
finances? and the reply comes, From the long series of continental wars; from bounties 
and pensions to royal favorites, the price England had to pay for her unfortunate predi- 
lection for importing her rulers. When bonnie King Jamie shambled across the Scot- 
tish border to raise in his feeble hand the sceptre just fallen from the grasp of the greatest 
of the Tudors, the possibilities of colonization in the New World were first attracting 
serious attention. Though the King granted charters to two companies, his immediate 
interests lay in alternately wheedling and bullying supplies from his parliament, in posing, 
on the one hand, as a staunch Protestant, aiding his son-in-law, the Winter King in the 
prologue to the Thirty Years’ War, with unlimited advice; and, on the other hand, 
match-making with the Spanish ambassador, and hinting at a decided leaning toward 
the Catholic faith. The first of the Stuarts was an expensive luxury, and the second 
came equally high. Though Commons drew the purse-strings tighter and tighter, still 
the nation’s hoard decreased. And when the revulsion against Puritanism came, and 
the nation, in a burst of delirious loyalty, recalled that graceless, but graceful, Charles 
II., how dear it paid for that particular whistle ! Py 

In importing Dutch William to take the throne the second James so summarily 
vacated, the English got, to be sure, Protestantism of a warranted brand; they secured 
for themselves many important rights and privileges, but they also entailed upon the 
nation a quarrel none of its affair, much less of its seeking. The wars upon which 
England entered concerned the possessions of the Prince of Orange, which the new- 
made King of England prosecuted with the increased means at hand, and which he 
left as a legacy to the next sovereign. 

Before many years another change of dynasty; and this time Germany furnished 
a Hanoverian profligate to be Dei Gratia King and Defender of the Faith. With the 
Georges came in a train of followers long of pedigree and lean of purse, with an unlim- 
ited capacity for absorbing positions and titles which bore with them salaries and per- 
quisites. And so the nation enjoyed the blessings of war abroad and stealing at home ; 
saw its statesmen become purchasable commodities; even saw its very clergy turn a 
kindly ear toward bribes. 

Meanwhile, the colonies ha2 fo~ ‘t their way in the primeval forest, subduing the 
savage wilderness and the more s2vag. <<1 man, working out their own salvation, find- 
ing that salvation often in yielding their ~harters to the Crown. Steady, God-fearing 
men had replaced the idle vagabonds of the first emigration, and these developed the 
resources of the land, and built up a respectable commerce. Always yielding allegi- 
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ance, when the powers across the sea decreed a new game of war, and shuffled the 
colonies up in the general pack, they did their duty loyally, and fought better and more 
bravely than the regiments sent from over the waters. 

As the colonies increased in wealth and importance, the mother country began to 
take a stepmotherly interest in her trans-atlantic children. This interest betrayed itself 
in forbidding the Americans to engage in commerce on their own account; they must 
not compete with the manufacturers of England; they must not send their colonial 
produce to Europe except in English vessels, manned by English crews; their officers, 
though English in their traditions of warfare and undeniably able soldiers, were ranked 
by the merest stripling who bore the King’s commission; the colonial gentleman was 
sneered at in London society as a half savage, or tolerated because of supposed wealth. 
Born of the same stock, yet an impassable gulf stretched between the Englishman ot 
America and the Englishman of the British Isles. 

Then suddenly arose the idea in the mind of the English Ministry that the colonies 
had been protected and cherished, and that for this same protection there was a bill to 
pay, hence a system of taxation without the accompaniment of any voice in the matter. 
I will not weary you with a repetition of what is familiar to us al!; we know how the 
Massachusetts colony met these impositions ; how a dish of tea was brewed in Boston 
harbor, which was too strong even for Britannia’s drinking; how remonstrance and 
argument were used; how patience was strained to the utmost before the appeal was 
made to arms. 

The crisis arrived; from the belfry of the old North Church the signal lanterns 
flashed; with break-neck speed the messenger bears the tidings to ‘‘ every Middlesex 
village and farm."’ It is long past midnight in Lexington town. In that quiet Puritan 
village lights have shown for a brief space from the houses near the common, while 
within muskets have been loaded and freshly primed. A hurried leave-taking, and dark 
forms glide through the darkness, watching and waiting for the red coats, on their 
mission of destruction. The dawn is just breaking in the east, the first gleam of day 
falls athwart the brown fields as the steady tread of armed men is heard along the 
Boston road. Silently the minute men take their places behind trees and hedge, Indian 
warfare fashion. The order is given, ‘‘ Do not fire unless you are first fired on. But if 
they want a war, it may as well begin here.’’ Scarcely believing his eyes, Pitcairn sees 
fifty men prepared to dispute the passage of His Majesty’s troops. ‘ Disperse, ye 
villains!’’ shouts the doughty major. Silently, but firmly, the minute men keep their 
position. A shot from the officer's pistol, followed by a vofley from the soldiers, and 
patriot blood stains the sod of Lexington Green. An irregular interchange of shots— 
seven men stretched lifeless on the ground, ten more wounded, and the British column, 
having scarcely halted, sweep on toward Concord. It was a brief affair. In ten min- 
utes Lexington had given the signal for uprising. The shot which rang out in the 
darkness penetrated to every patriot home and farm. The plow, the forge, the shop 
were left, and men hastened to arm in the sacred name of Liberty. There was no 
recall, the hour had struck, and the colonies entered upon the struggle for national life. 

We who -are gathered here to-day to commemorate this event, do we realize the 
blood, the tears, the sacrifices which have given us a-nation? Can we honor too highly 
that devoted band, gathered in the night watches to make the first stand for freedom ? 
Can we read the tale without a thrill of pride that those minute men we are of the race 
of, that of some of us they were the ancestors? Do we appreciate that it is our privilege 
to maintain the principle for which the first blood of the Revolution was shed? No 
need to ask the question ; the answer is here in this gathering. 

In these closing days of the nineteenth century the world rushes along with winged 
feet ; life is one mad scramble for wealth, place and power ; men generally are too busy 
for sentiment, and pride and love of country are often empty terms. But in the midst 
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of the discordant sound rises one note of pure, clear harmony—the tone of patriotism 
which the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution have raised, a note which floats through 
the land calling forth hidden and unsuspected echoes, until, blending in a mighty 
diapason, the melody ascends in homage and praise ‘‘ to the Power that has made and 
preserved us a nation.” 


The proceedings closed with hearty singing of ‘‘ The Star Spangled 
Banner.”’ 

Among those present were Mrs. Edward Paulet Steers, president- 
general; Mrs. D. Phoenix Ingraham, secretary-general ; Miss L. V. Steers, 
treasurer-general; Mrs. Marcy C. Martin-Casey, registrar-general; Mrs. 
Charles Francis Rowe, Mrs. Chauncey S. Truax, Mrs. Charles W. Dayton, 
Mrs. Ashbel P. Fitch, Mrs. Francis E. Doughty, Mrs. De Voluet Everett, | 
Mrs. Annie A. Haxton, Mrs. Townsend Van Pelt, Mrs. Abraham Steers, 
Mrs. Bradley L. Eaton and Mrs. Dexter Hunter. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION in Pennsylvania, were enter- 
tained at a tea given at the residence of the vice-regent, Mrs. Charles 
Wurts Sparhawk, 219 South Forty-first street, Philadelphia, on April 20, in 
commemoration of the first anniversary of the organization of the State 
Society. In the first year of its existence, this State Society has trebled its 
membership, and a number of applications are under consideration. It 
now has members in Philadelphia, Allegheny, Williamsport, Pottsville, 
Easton, Bradford and Erie, and local chapters will shortly be organized. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION, Long Island Chapter, held a 
meeting, April 15, at the house of the regent, Mrs. Horatio C. King, Brook- 
lyn. The most important business transacted was the adoption of resolu- 
tions selecting May 23, the anniversary of the battle of Sag Harbor, as the 
date for the spring celebration of the Chapter. Mrs. Henry L. Pratt read a 
paper giving the details of this engagement, and it was voted to have the 
account presented at the celebration, which will take the form of a tea at 


the home of Mrs. King. Mrs. Alice Morse Earle will also read a paper on 
this occasion. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION, Long Island Chapter, has 
determined to adopt measures for the appropriate commemoration of the 
patriots who lost their lives on the prison ships in the Wallabout and whose 
remains are interred in Fort Greene, but without any monument to mark 
thespot. In accordance with this determination a resolution was adopted 
at a meeting of the Chapter to erect a suitable monument to the martyrs in 
Fort Greene park, and the regent, Mrs. Horatio C. King, appointed Mrs. 
S. V. White chairman of the Monument Committee. At a business meeting 
at the residence of Mrs. White, April 29, the following paper by Mrs. White 
was read to give inspiration to the Daughters to begin the good work : 


In my childhood I sat on my grandfather's knee and heard the story of the Revolu- 
tionary War. In those days much was said about George Washington and the service he 
had rendered to the country during the colonial times and, afterward, in the struggle for 
independence. It became evident later on that his name was famous over the civilized 
world, and some years after he died an effort was made to raise money to purchase 
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Mount Vernon estate from his heirs, who were poor, and present it to the United States 
government to be held foreveras amemorial. It was agitated in Congress and in the 
State of Virginia, After many years of waiting and after much eloquence was expended 
vainly in the halls of Congress, the matter was laid on the table and rested for many 
more years, while the famous old mansion was falling into decay, and the broad fields and 
once beautiful garden were fast losing the imprint of Washington's careful supervision 
and the personal attention of his elegant and courtly lady. At every mention of 
the word “memorial"’ all patriotic hearts were stirred, and we waited with keenest 
interest the much-longed-for appropriation for its purchase. But our waiting was vain 
until “A Southern Matron” voiced us all in an appeal to the women of the South to 
raise the money ourselves and purchase the grave and home of Washington. Her letter 
was printed and read and William L. Lancey, of Montgomery, Ala., caused it to be 
copied in the Montgomery Advertiser on January 6, 1854. Ontherrth of the same 
month it appeared in the Mobile Zridune with an editorial. The first response was 
signed ‘‘An Alabamian"’ and the contribution was $7, a sum, as he said, ‘‘ set apart for 
the gratification of a trivial vanity but given in loving memory of the glorious father of 
our country.” In looking over the files of the Mount Vernon Record, which was our 
daily companion then, I noticed with deepest feeling the fact that this $7 wasamong the 
large contributions. One young women’s school in St. Louis, conducted by personal 
friends, makes this record: ‘‘ Thirty-nine contributors and proceeds of industry of the 
pupils and teachers one year, $92." The usual sum given was $1.. Five dollars wasa 
very large sum, and $20 was phenomenal. Contribution boxes were placed in Inde- 
pendence Hall. Insix months there were placed in the boxes $65.58, and the sum of 
$9 was subscribed in a book, thus making the total amount received from the Cradle of 
Liberty, $72.58. The cry from “‘ The Southern Matron” came from South Carolina, 
but, then, as now, there was no South, no North, no East, no West, but only our 
country! Massachusetts and New York and all the seaboard States wheeled into line 
and the women of the West joined hands with them and called over to the Pacific for 
assistance. The children of the public schools in San Francisco sent in their contribu- 
tions, $12 in copper cents. The whole sum needed, $200,000, was completed and paid in 
April 1860. But who are these, the martyrs who died at our very doors on these prison 
ships? Were they not all patriots? Were they not entitled to have even a tombstone 
to record the fact that they gave their lives for our country. Too long have their 
remains been left unhonored, Too long has an ungrateful Congress refused the appro- 
priation for a national monument. The time has come for gction. Let the spirit of 
patriotism that spoke through the lips of a Southern matron speak again through us. 
Let us gather the money and build themonument and let us do it now! Let us placeit 
on the spot where their bones are mouldering into dust, on the highest pinnacle of Fort 
Greene park, and when the children, in time to come, shall ask their fathers: ‘‘ What 
mean ye by these stones ?”” our monument shall be a memorial forever to tell the story 
of those most noble martyrs who died to make us free. Women were first at the tomb in 
Judea, the firstat the tomb of Washington! Let us be first at the tomb of the martyrs 
—the soldiers and sailors of the prison ships in the war of the Revolution. 


At a meeting of the Monument Committee Mrs. S. V. White, chairman ; 
Mrs. Horatio C. King, Mrs. Henry Beam, Mrs. John Van Buren Thayer» 
Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow, Mrs. Henry L. Pratt, Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, 
Mrs. Franklin W. Hopkins and Mrs. John F. Berry, held May 1, at the 
home of the chairman, it was decided to ask the co-operation of all patriotic 
societies and individuals in securing subscriptions for the monument. The 
fund has already reached considerably over the $1000 mark, and every 
member of the Chapter is determined to lend her best efforts to the raising 
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of a sum sufficient to erect a handsome memorial. The plan for the monu- 
ment has not yet been selected, but it is expected the committee will soon 
come to a decision on the subject. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Massachusetts.—There 
was a meeting in Beverly, April 8, to take steps toward the formation of a 
chapter of “Daughters” there. The Beverly Historical Society offered 
the use of its hall for this occasion, and brought forth from its treasures 
many interesting relics of the Revolutionary period. A circular invitation 
was issued, inviting descendants of Beverly’s Revolutionary soldiers and 
sailors to be present, and a meeting was held at the Historical Society rooms, 
April 24, to make arrangements for organizing a chapter in Beverly. 

A large number of ladies were present. Mr. Charles Woodbury 
presided and spoke of the history of the Burley Mansion; the number of 
companies formed at the beginning of the Revolutionary War and the 
noble record that Beverly had always held. Miss Hunt, of Boston, after- 
ward presided and read a paper sent by Mrs. Lee, State regent of the 
Society, who was unable to be present. Several ladies were present who 
spoke on the work of the Society, Mrs Withington gave an account of the 
meeting in Boston, April 19, and informal talks given until 5 o’clock when 
the meeting adjourned. Beverly has the best record of any town in the 
State as she sent 600 men, out a total population of 3000, to war, and also 
soldiers to the colonial wars, War of 1812 and Civil War. Beverly men were 
among those who rowed Washington across the Delaware on the 24th of 
December, and it is thought that the anniversary of this day should be 
appropriately celebrated. 


THe DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Massachusetts, celebrated 
Patriots’ Day in a royal manner at Copley Hall, Boston, April 19. The 
entertainment to which the public thronged was a colonial reception. Once 
inside the door the guest seemed transferred back to the old Revolutionary 
days. On every side were courtly dames in powdered hair and the quaintly 
picturesque costumes; and the men were either in court costume, with 
powdered hair and jeweled knee-buckles and low-cut shoes ornamented 
with buckles, or else they wore the old regimental costume. The town- 
crier, G. B. Flood, with bell in hand, was master of ceremonies. 

The walls of the hall were handsomely decorated with flags and famous 
pictures and relics, which were artistically grouped. A glass case, extend- 
ing nearly the length of a side of the hall, was filled with Revolutionary 
relics. 

The regent, Mrs. William Lee, was picturesquely gowned in an antique 
costume of emerald-green satin. The pearls in her ears belonged to her 
great-grandmother, She carried a curious little poche of beadwork, which 
was made by her great-grandmother. Her powdered hair, dressed high, 
was wreathed with strands of pearls, caught by a star of pearls in front. 

Just back of her hung the portrait of her great-grandfather, Capt. 
Lemuel White, and underneath the portrait stood a chair which was the 
property of her great-great-grandfather, Joel White. 
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She was assisted in receiving by the State treasurer, Mrs. Leslie C. 
Weed, who was gowned in scarlet satin, over a petticoat of gold brocade; 
and also by the State secretary, Mrs. G. F. Daniels, who was attired in rose 
brocade trimmed with pearls and worn over a white satin petticoat, 
embroidered with gold. The guests were presented by the following ushers: 
R. L. Stedman, F. Nath. Perkins, R. F. Hardon and Mr. Ring, in court 
costumes of velvet and lace. 

The oldest person present was Mrs. Lucy Cummins, who was born in 
1809. Her father, Robert Thorndyke, fought in the Revolution. She came 
all alone from Medford simply to attend this affair. 

The refreshment tables were most attractively set forth. From the 
corners of each table strands of buff and blue were knotted to a jeweled 
lantern, which prettily lighted the masses of jonquils underneath. At the 
tea-tables was Miss Margaret Raymond in blue and white satin, brocaded, 
and Mrs. Frank Goss in old blue and silver brocade. Others assisting at 
this table were: Miss Raymond, in a gown of lilac and gold brocade worn 
over a petticoat of gorgeous floral brocade. This gown was one of her 
great-grandmother’s. At the frappe table, Miss Nellie G. Emery was gowned 
as Mrs. Washington, in rose and pearl brocade, over a petticoat of cherry 
quilted satin; the quaint locket at her throat was 175 years old, and the 
shell comb in her hair was purchased 125 years ago; and Miss Edith Pope 
was in gold and blue brocade over a petticoat of garnet silk. 

Others who presided at the tables were: Miss Lauriet, in white silk 
brocade, with a petticoat of pale blue brocade; Miss Laura Revere Little, 
the great-great-grandchild ot Paul Revere, who was gowned in cherry satin 
over a petticoat of white brocade. She wore a miniature of the wife of 
Paul Revere, painted by Copley ; the diamond knee-buckles of Paul Revere 
ornamented the black velvet at her wrists; and Miss Martha W. Barry, 
who wore a ball-gown of blue and white silk which once belonged to an 
ancestor, 

A descendant of Dorothy Quincy (Mrs. John Hapcock), whose portrait 
by Copley hung on the wall, was Miss Annie Rose in a gown which was 
once Mme. Hancock's; it was of pale yellow silk, with hand-embroidered 
flowers. 

Mrs. C. F. Withington, the chairman of the committee, and to whom is 
due the success of the affair, was gowned in rose and lace, over a petticoat 
of white silk. From a slender gold chain at her throat depended a minia- 
ture of her great-great-grandfather, Joshua Richmond. ~ Mrs. Arthur C: 
Dow wore a picturesque trained costume of black, richly embroidered in 
delicate tints. 

Miss Miriam Putnam, of Lynn, wore the wedding gown of her great- 
great-grandmother; and Miss Rebecta Rogers wore the gown of the wife 
of Nath. Rogers, president of Harvard.- Mrs. C. W. Atherton wore a 
heliotrope brocade on a petticoat of white satin, and Dr. Crawford appeared 
in a historic costume. 

Miss Eliza Philbrick, of Salem; wore a costume over ninety years old; 
made of the old colonial camwood-colored cloth, terra cotta in color. It 
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was of home-made material and coloring, with floral embroidery upon a 
band of white, about a foot deep, around the bottom. Around her shoulders 
was thrown a shawl of tan silk which belonged to Gen. Joseph Warren’s 
sister. 

Mrs. Charles Crowell, of Everett, wore a gown of gold-embroidered 
emerald-green silk over an embroidered petticoat. Her white-silk hose 
were worn by an English lady, Mrs. Margaret Morse, at her marriage, 
before the Revolution. : 

Mrs. C. H. Bond recited ‘‘ The Minuet” and “ Paul Revere’s Ride.” A 
minuet was danced by N. J. Rust, Jr., W. F. Wilbour, De Blois Page, C. 
Humphries, and Miss Parker, Miss M. Pope, Miss M. Daniel and Miss 
Olive Richmond. They were under the direction of Mrs. L. J. Chandler. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION, in New Jersey, held their 
quarterly State meeting, April 4, in the New England Society rooms, at 
Orange, with Miss Adaline Forrey in the chair. The Society’s finances 
were found to be in good condition, and the registrar announced the election 
of nineteen new members since January. Miss Sterling then read several 
amendments to the by-laws, which were discussed at length and accepted 
after some rearrangement. 

The work of the meeting being now concluded, the members enjoyed 
a valuable and interesting talk by Miss Ward, of Newark, on ‘‘ How to 
Keep a Family Record.” 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION, New Utrecht Chapter, is in a 
flourishing condition, and has almost doubled its membership since it was 
organized a few months ago. Meetings are held at the houses of the mem- 
bers once a month. At the meeting held at the residence of Mrs. T. C. 
Van Pelt there was a display of a number of relics of colonial days. 


THE HOLLAND Society, of New York, held its tenth annual meeting at 
‘“‘Sherry’s,”’ April 8. The present membership is 839. The funds on hand 
amount to $7,569.03. Eighteen members have died during the last year, 
and twenty-six have been elected. The Society will erect a statue to 
William the Silent, 


THE SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY was organized 
in Nashville, Tennessee, September 10, 1894, with the following officers: 
Mrs. M. C. Gooddett, of Tennessee, president; Mrs. L. H. Raines, of Geor- 
gia, vice-president ; Mrs. Kate Cabell Currie, Texas, vice-president ; Miss 
White May, Tennessee, vice-president, with other officers. It is proposed 
to have a vice-president for each Southern State. A second meeting of the 
Society was held at Nashville, March 30, 1895. In Section 3, Article 2, of 
the Constitution on Membership, it is stated: ‘‘ None but the widows, wives, 
mothers, sisters, or lineal descendants of men who served honorably in the 
army or navy of the Confederate States, or who served in the civic service of 
the Confederate States, or one of the Southern States, or who gave personal 
service to the Confederate cause, or those women, wherever living, who gave 
aid or comfort to the Confederate States during the war, can become members 
of this federation.” 
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THE Rqetare OF COLONIAL DAMES, in Georgia.—The second annual 
meeting was held, April 18, at the residence of the 
Society’s president, Mrs. W. W. Gordon, Savannah. 
The session was an interesting and pleasant one. 
The Society extended its co-operation and aid to the 
Georgia Society of the Sons of the Revolution in the 
matter of erecting a. monument to the memory of 
Gen. James Edward Oglethorpe, founder of the colony 
» of Georgia. 
By invitation, a committee from the Sons ap- 
* peared before.the Society. In speaking for the Sons, 
Col. John Screven said he felt especially honored in appearing before so 
gracious an assembly of ladies, descended from colonial ancestry, to ask 
their aid and co-operation in the effort to build a suitable monument to 
Gen. Oglethorpe. He referred to Judge Speer’s eloquent effort in behalf ot 
an Oglethorpe monument, delivered at the annual dinner of the Society of 
the Georgia Sons of the Revolution, a year ago. Following this, he said, 
the Society passed a series of resolutions looking to building such a monu- 
ment. Col. Screven read the resolutions, which are as follows: 

WHEREAS, no memorial has yet been erected to attest the public appreciation of 
the illustrious services of Gen. James Edward Oglethorpe ; 

AND WHEREAS, the Society of the Sons of the Revolution in the State of Georgia 
proposes, with the aid of the people of this State and otherwise, to erect a monument 
befitting the memory of the founder of the State of Georgia, and friend of the United 
States of America in the achievement of their independence. 

Be it therefore resolved, That the President is hereby authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to be styled the Oglethorpe Monument Committee, to consist of not less than five 
members, with power to add such others, whether members of the Society or otherwise, 
as such committee may deem advisable, said committee to have power and authority to 
take such measures as may seem expedient to raise the necessary means, and thereupon 
to proceed, as speedily as may be, to erect the monument hereby proposed, in the city 
of Savannah, where the foundation of the State of Georgia was first projected and laid. 

This committee was appointed, and consisted of Judge William D. 
Harden, Pope Barrow, F. G. du Bignon, Judge Emory Speer, Judge Robert 
Falligant and Col. John Screven. 

Col. Screven stated that Judge Speer had accepted an invitation to 
deliver a series of addresses in different places in the State for the purpose 
of raising a fund to go toward the building of this monument. 

Col. Screven said the Georgia Society of the Sons of the Revolution 
would deem themselves most fortunate if they could have the aid of the 
Colonial Dames in this work, which must commend itself to the heart, not 
only of every true Georgian, but also of every true American. 

“ The gratitude of the people,’ Col. Screven said, ‘‘ seems to have been 
at rest for 150 years. It is but asleep. It is for you, in common with the 
descendants of those who asserted the rights of the colonies, to awaken the 
people and tell them what they owe to Gen. Oglethorpe, the founder of 
this commonwealth.” 

When the committee retired, the matter was put before the Society by 
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the president, Mrs. Gordon, who asked if it was willing to take up the mat- 
ter and co-operate with the Sons of the Revolution. The vote was unani- 
mous, the Society promising to do all in its power toward making the effort 
to build the monument a success. It was decided, however, to leave to a 
future meeting the question of just what part the Society should take in the 
work, beyond what they were asked to do by the Sons of the Revolution. 

Mrs. Gordon announced to the committee that the Society had decided 
to do all in its power to co-operate with the’ Sons of the Revolution, and 
would be glad to have any suggestions from the committee from that 
Society. Col. Screven thanked the ladies in behalf of the Society he repre- 
sented, and said he would like to have them work to the end of making 
these addresses that are to be delivered successful in every particular. 

When the Society assembled at five o'clock in the afternoon the mem- 
bers were welcomed by the president, Mrs. W. W. Gordon, and the response 
on the part of the Society was made by Mrs. Thomas S. Morgan. Reports 
from the recording secretary, Miss Eugenia Johnstone, the corresponding 
secretary, Miss Annie Vane Jones, and the treasurer, Mrs. A. R. Lawton, 
Jr., were read and adopted. Mrs. L. G. Young, the historian, read an histo- 
rical paper on subjects of interest to the Society. 

Nothing positive was decided on with regard tothe anthem. An indi- 
vidual vote was taken, the largest number being in favor of ‘“‘ America,” 
and the views of the Society, according to this vote, will be announced by 
Mrs. Gordon at the meeting of the executive committee. The question of 
a change in the national colors of the Society was also discussed. The 
present colors are blue and buff; but in some States a desire has been 
manifested to have them changed to red and white, which were the old 
British colors. The general verdict was that there is no reason why the 
Colonial Dames of America should adopt the British colors. as theirs, it 
being conceded that the present colors are more like colonial colors, from 
an American standpoint, than it is possible for the British colors to be. 
After a discussion of this matter, it was decided by a majority that the 
Georgia Society would favor retaining the present colors. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was the reading of an original 
poem on “Colonial Questions,” by Mrs. Gordon. She was warmly con- 
gratulated on the bright manner in which she handled this attractive and 
appropriate topic. 

Mrs. W. W. Gordon was re-elected president of the Society for the 
ensuing year, and Mrs. Henry R. Jackson, first vice-president. Mrs. 
Edward C. Anderson declined re-election as second vice-president, and 
Mrs. Thomas S. Morgan was chosen to fill that office. The office of 
registrar, held by Mrs. Morgan, and that of corresponding secretary, by 
Miss Annie Vane Jones, are now vacant, their terms having expired. 
These offices cannot be filled until the next meeting of the board of man- 
agers. Four members of the board of managers have resigned during the 
year, and Miss Annie Vane Jones, Mrs. Anne Barrett Phinizy, of Athens, 
Mrs. F. H. Miller, of Augusta, and Mrs. Elizabeth A. Hill, of Griffin, were 
elected to fill these vacancies for a period of three years. Mrs. Thomas 
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Screven tendered her resignation as a member of the board, and it was 
accepted with regrets. The other members of the board of managers are: 
Mrs. J. J. Wilder, Mrs. P. W. Meldrim, Mrs. Charles H. Dickson, Mrs. 
Joseph R. Lamar, Mrs. John Nisbet, Mrs. Annie J. Waring, Mrs. William 
Garrard, Miss Emma Bullock and Mrs. Hattie Gould Jeffries, of Augusta. 
The other officers of the Society are: Mrs. A. R, Lawton, Jr., treasurer ; 
Mrs. Eugenia Johnstone, recording secretary, and Mrs. Louis G. Young, 
historian. - 

THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL DAMES, in Pennsylvania.—The ques- 
tion is so often asked, ‘‘ What is the use of the Society of Colonial Dames of 
America?’ What is its reason for being, that I feel in my historian’s 
report of the fourth year of the Pennsylvania Society, that I may undertake 
to answer this query by briefly reviewing the work of the year. The first 
event of importance since-our annual meeting, April 2, 1894, was the cele- 
bration of Flag Day. The keeping of this day, the anniversary of the 
adoption of the national flag by a resolution of Congress, June 14, 1777, was 
inaugurated by this Society June 14, 1893, upon which occasion hundreds of 
children were gathered together at the old house, 239 Arch street, where the 
first flag was made, and where, in addition to Mrs. Gillespie and her com- 
mittee, our late honored president, Mrs. G. Dawson Coleman, was in 
attendance, and gave the flags to many of the children as they passed 
through the quaint little room in which Betsy Ross executed the patriotic 
needlework which has caused her name to be associated with an important 
event in American history. 

June, 1894, Mrs. Gillespie was again chairman of a committee appointed 
to arrange for the celebration of Flag Day, assisted by Mrs. William Bacon 
Stevens, Mrs. Charles C. Harrison, Mrs. Edward Ogden, Mrs. Henry J. 
Biddle, Mrs. C. B. McMichael, Miss Rodney, Miss Cushman, Mrs. Summer- 
field E. Snively, Mrs. James Winsor atid Mrs. George E. Peabody. Invita- 
tions were sent to 500 children of the public schools and to members of the 
Society of the Sons of the Revolution, to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and to the Pennsylvania Society of @olonial Wars. A large 
number of boys and girls from the public schools were gathered together in 
the Council Room of Independence Hall on the morning of the 14th of 
June, flags were distributed, patriotic songs were sung, and interesting 
addresses were made by his Honor, Mayor Stuart, Mr. Herbert Welsh, and 
Dr. Brooks, superintendent of the public schools. Great interest and 
enthusiasm were evinced, and every bright child present must have gone 
away ‘from this celebration with a more intelligent appreciation of his 
country’s flag and what it stands for in our American history and life than 
he had ever known before. 

During the past year a series of lectures have been inaugurated by the 
Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. These lectures have been given in one of the 
Council chambers of Independence Hall. Audiences composed of older 
pupils of the public schools, representatives from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and other prominent citizens have listened to instructive and 
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interesting lectures from Mr. Hampton L. Carson, Professors Coit, Tyler 
and Robert Ellis Thompson upon such subjects as ‘‘ The Associations of 
Independence Hall,” ‘The Wits of the American Revolution,” and 
“Washington and the Man Who Most Influenced Him.” In addition to 
these lectures at Independence Hall, the Entertainment Committee, of 
which Mrs. Roland G. Curtin is chairman, arranged a series of successful 
colonial talks, when original papers prepared by members of the society and 
old letters brought by them have been read at pleasant informal gatherings. 
At the first colonial talk a thoughtful and attractive paper was read by Mrs. 
Cornelius Stevenson upon “ The Influence of Patriotic Associations Upon 
Modern American Thought.”’ An old love letter was read by Mrs. George 
E. Peabody, written by Dr. Alexander Wolcott to his ‘“‘ Molly”’ (afterwards 
Mrs. Alexander Wolcott) prior to his engaging in the expedition against the 
French at Louisbourg in 1745. This was followed by an interesting bit of 
family history called “‘Two Dames of 1780,” read by Mrs. C. Stuart 
Patterson. : 

The second colonial talk of March 12 was enlivened by some appro- 
priate music and songs furnished by Miss Bradford and Mrs. Taylor, while 
Mrs. Isaac Starr gave a sketch of a New England minister in colonial times. 
Mrs. John Coles read some incidents of the French and Indian War, and 
Miss Bradford drew a pen picture of Dorothy Quincy, a colonial dame of 
New England. 

The crowning event of the year was the entertainment of February 
15, when this society celebrated the day, two hundred and fifty years ago, 
when John Printz sailed up the Delaware with his Swedish colonists. Many 
facts relating to this early settlement Mrs. James Mifflin dwelt upon in her 
interesting paper, while Dr. Charles J. Stillé, himself a worthy descendant 
of these sturdy Northmen, spoke to the society of the important period of 
Pennsylvania history prior to the arrival of William Penn, and Miss Mary 
C. Clarke, of New Jersey, recited in verse the true history of Penelope Von 
Printz. The breakfast, given at the Hotel Bellevue, was attended by 
numerous ‘‘ Colonial Dames” and squires from sister States and by many of 
the officers and members of the Daughters and Sons of the Revolution, of 
the Society of the Cincinnati, of the Colonial Wars, and of other kindred 
associations, who, with their glittering insignia and orders made many 
points of light in the brilliant gathering, while the exchange of thought and 
opinion between members of these various patriotic organizations seemed to 
draw them closer together in sympathy as fellow workers in a common 
cause, the keeping alive and fresh in the hearts of our people the past, whose 
noble deeds we all revere. The celebration of February 15 stands out 
fresh and unique in the annals of the Society, being the first occasion when 
the Colonial Husband (or shall we call him the Colonial Squire?) was admit- 
ted into the charmed circle and entertained by the hospitable sisterhood of 
the Colonial Dames of Pennsylvania. 

In conformity with the wishes of this society, the interest of the fund 
raised by them as a memorial to Mrs. Crawford Arnold has been offered as 
a prize in money for an essay to be written on some colonial subject. This 
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year the subject is ‘‘ Educational Privileges of Philadelphia Girls During 
Colonial Days, Including School Buildings, Text Books, Teachers and 
Methods.” This prize is to be competed for by a certain number of girls 
chosen from advanced scholars in the Philadelphia High School. Another 
fund contributed to by members of this society has been divided into four 
prizes, which are offéred to girls in our grammar schools, the subject for 
these essays being ‘‘ Philadelphia in Colonial Days.” 

Unfortunately, the year marked by so much good work has not passed 
over us unclouded by sorrow, caused by the death of our honored presi- 
dent, Mrs. G. Dawson Coleman, whose life and services have been 
embalmed in fitting and eloquent memorials from the State and National 
societies, and by the loss of such valued members of the society as Mrs. J. 
Dundas Lippincott, Mrs. Summerfield E. Snively and Helen Bell, whose 
excellent work as chairman of the Lecture Committee of 1894 is still fresh 
in the minds of us all. Outside of Philadelphia we have to regret the loss 
of two members—Mrs. William Leverett Jones, of Shields, Allegheny, and 
Mrs. Emma St. Clare Whitney, of Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 

ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON, 
April 17, 1895. Historian of the Pennsylvania Society. 


THE COLONIAL DAMES, in Pennsylvania, held their annual meeting, 
April 17, in the hall of the College of Physicians, Philadelphia, Mrs. William 
Bacon Stevens in the chair. 

The report of the recording secretary, Miss Helen B. Tyler, showed 
that six general meetings had been held; and the registrar, Mrs. Theodore 
M. Etting, reported sixty-one new members, making the total membership 
354. Encouraging reports were submitted by other officers and committees. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. E. D. Gillespie; 
first vice-president, Mrs. William Bacon Stevens; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Charles C. Harrison; managers to serve three years, Miss -Anne H. 
Wharton, Mrs. Theodore M. Etting, Mrs. James D. Winsor and Miss 
Helen B. Tyler. ? 

There was no election for director to fill the place left vacant by Mrs. 
Charles C. Harrison’s promotion to the second vice-presidency. As Mrs. 
Thomas McKean, Mrs. George W. Carpenter and Mrs. Roland G. Curtin 
all received about the same number of votes for the position, the election 
went over. 

Several days before the meeting a petition, signed by a number of 
the members, was circulated, calling to the attention of the Pennsylvania 
members proper the fact that over one-half the present board of directors 
were not original residents of the State of Pennsylvania, having come to 
this State by reason of marrying Pennsylvania men, or other reasons. 

This petition had the effect of arousing a number of the Pennsylvania 
colonial families, and it is probable that the various forces on both sides 
drew their lines closely together when the remaining member of the board 
was elected at the adjourned. meeting of the Society, held April'26. The 
result of the election was in favor of Mrs, Edward H. Ogden. 
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The Society had under discussion the advisability of contributing to the 
exhibition of colonial relics to be given at Atlanta, Ga. It was also agreed 
that a petition be presented to the Legislature asking the aid of that body 
in preventing the removal of the old colonial buildings at Fifth and Sixth 
and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. : 


THE first of the Independence Hall series of lectures on American 
History, under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Society of Colonial Dames, 
was delivered, May 10, by Charlemagne Tower, Jr., whose subject was 
“ Earl Cornwallis and His Capture at Yorktown.” 


Mr. Tower referred to Earl Cornwallis as the man whose name, more than any 
other, is connected with British defeat and the overthrow of British domination upon a 
this continent. On the death of his father in 1762, he succeeded to the titles and took 
his seat in the House of Lords, where it is worthy of remark that he opposed the policy 
of taxing the American Colonies, and constantly exerted his influence against the 
treatment of them which led to the American Revolution. 

Mr. Tower then showed how Cornwallis was ordered to America upon the declar- 
ation of war, he having seen active military service in the Seven Years’ War. He 
described Cornwallis’ participation in the action upon Long Island, the campaign 
during Washington’s retreat through New Jersey, the subsequent operations against 
Philadelphia, the battle of Brandywine and the attack of Gen. Washington upon the 
British at Monmouth, In this connection, Mr. Tower discussed the rivalry and violent 
differences of opinion which arose between Cornwallis and the British commander-in- 
chief, Sir Henry Clinton, to which was due their lack of co-operation, and out of 
which arose the acrimonious controversy after the war, when each sought to fasten upon 
the other the responsibility for the disaster at York town. 

Mr. Tower then turned to the campaign in the South, explaining the change of 
policy by which the King’s government decided in 1778, after three years of warin 
which its efforts had constantly failed, to gain possession of South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Georgia with the hope of establishing a base from which to conquer the 
Middle States and New England. He followed Cornwallis through his campaign 
against Gen. Gates, whom he defeated at Camden, and against Gen. Nathaniel Greene, 
in the actions at King’s Mountain, Cowpens and Guilford Court House, and showed 
how, in the spring of 1781, he had advanced into Virginia for the purpose of cutting 
Greene off from the North. 

The situation of Gen. Washington upon the Hudson river, of Lafayette holding 
the State of Virginia against the British, the arrival of news from the West Indies that 
Admiral de Grasse was coming to the Chesapeake with his fleet, and Washington's 
determination to join Lafayette and to co-operate with the French admiral against 
Cornwallis, were all carefully described by Mr. Tower, who concluded his paper with 
a description, chiefly drawn from documents upon the British side, of the siege and 
capture of Yorktown. 

“He was a gentleman,” said Mr. Tower, ‘‘ an exemplary citizen, a kind and gererous 
friend. We may speak honorably of him as our enemy; but his downfall was our 
triumph, and, even after more than a hundred years have gone by, the American heart 
beats quick with the feelings of thankfulness and joy which aroused our forefathers 
when Col. Tilghman, riding hard, came Jate at night into Philadelphia to bring to Con- 
gress the tidings that Yorktown had surrendered; and the old night watchman cried 
through the streets of the city; ‘ Past three o'clock, and Cornwallis is taken.’ ” 


THE COLONIAL Dames, in Pennsylvania.—Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Society, and the following ladies on the part of 
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the Society, Mrs. John Sanders, chairman ; Mrs. Sophia Irwin, Mrs. John 
P. Lundy, Mrs. L. C. Rodney, Miss Anne Sanders and Miss Anne H. 
Wharton assembled at the Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, May 15, and 
delivered the Fanny Hollingsworth Arnold prize of $25, offered by the 
Society for the best essay written on ‘“ Educational Privileges of a Philadel- 
phia Girl in Colonial Days—the Teacher, School House and Methods,”’ to 
Miss Mary A. O’Donnell. 

The function of conferring the prize was performed very gracefully by 
the chairman of the Committee on Prizes, Mrs. Maria D. Sanders, whose 
face framed in its pretty wavy masses of snow-white hair, glowed with the 
keen enjoyment of a school girl as she presented the prize. Miss Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton, the author of those charming little excursions into 
the byways of American history, ‘Through Colonial Doorways’’ and 
‘Colonial Days and Dames,” and who is also historian of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Colonial Dames, paid tribute of loving words to the mem- 
ory of Mrs. Arnold, who was actively instrumental in founding the society 
which led the adoption of the plan in other States of the Union and finally 
to the foundation of the National Society, now including all the thirteen 
original States. 

Miss Wharton said the Society was greatly pleased with the essays 
turned over to it, and that they brought before the members certain inter- 
esting facts of history. Indeed they were all so very good that the Society 
would like to give a prize to every competitor. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Duane Gillespie was an interested participant in the 
exercises, and at the close of Miss Wharton’s address she made one of her 
inimitably wise and witty speeches. Dr. Edward Brooks, superintendent, 
thanked the Colonial Dames for the interest so actively manifested in the 
young girls, whose privilege it is to treasure the priceless heritage brought 
by their colonial ancestry. 

The prizes offered by the Colonial Dames to pupils of the grammar 
schools for the best essays on ‘‘ Philadelphia in Colonial Days” will be 
awarded shortly. The Society of Colonial Dames has fifty photogravures of 
Stuart’s Washington, and in the near future they are to be turned over to as 
many grammar schools. 


THE COLONIAL DAMES, in New Jersey.—Francis B. Lee, on April 23, 
instituted a course of lectures on the ‘Colonial History of New Jersey,” 
under the auspices of the Colonial Dames in Trenton. Five hundred 
invitations were issued for this course, which will be delivered in the parish 
building of the Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church. 


THE COLONIAL DAMES, in New Jersey, held their third annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Windsor, Trenton, May 7. Fifty-nine members were 
present. The fiscal year of the Society was changed from April 1 to 
Mayt. Since the last annual meeting in May, 1894, forty-three names of 
new members have been entered upon the register. These new members 
are eligible under from one to twenty-two ancestors. 

The Society now numbers one hundred and fifty-two members. 
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Forty-four towns in the State are represented. The “U.S. Army” 
gives one member and Italy one. 

Trenton has the largest membership—forty-two ‘members being on the 
roll and shows a gain of six members from last year. 


Elizabeth stands second, with eleven members, a gain of five. Cam- 
‘den is third, with nine members. Princeton and Philadelphia both have 
eight members. Newark and Bordentown each five members, while seven- 
teen towns, each have one. 


Twenty orders for insignias have been forwarded to the National 
Registrar, making fifty-eight insignias now owned by members of the New 
Jersey Society. 

Twenty-seven orders for State pins have been given. to members, 
making in all ror. 

The Registrar requests the members to give prompt notice of any 
change of address or name, so as to avoid mistakes in sending out notices 
and bills. 


The following officers and managers were elected. The president and 
vice-presidents for one year and the managers for three years: President, 
Mrs. S. Meredith Dickinson; first vice-president, Mrs. S. Duncan Oli- 
phant; second vice-president, Mrs. Henry M. Barbour. Managers: Mrs. 
Alexander F. Jamieson, Mrs. Cleveland Hilson, Mrs. Frederick C. Lewis, 
Mrs. Charles B. Dahlgren. 


The dues of the Society were raised by a decided affirmative vote—the 
initiation fee to five dollars and the annual dues to three dollars. It will go 
into effect in three months. 

The New Jersey Society is desirous of renting rooms for the use of the 
members, and also of doing some good work. The present rate of 
fees prevents any such work being accomplished, as the necessary 
expenses of printing, stationery and postage are such large items of 
expenditure. 

By the kind invitation of some of the Princeton ladies it was decided to 
hold the next commemorative meeting in Princeton next October, some 
suitable day being selected by the board of managers. 

It is hoped that the Society will be able to show some material good 
work in the next year. 


THE COLONIAL DAmMEs, of Maryland, gave an Easter tea, April 15, at 
the club rooms on North Charles street, Baltimore, which was in charge of 
Miss Florence Mackubin, who was assisted in receiving by her sister, Miss 
Ellen Mackubin, and Miss Nellie Wilson. Miss Hallie Carroll presided at 
the teatable. A feature of the occasion was the amount of beautiful old 
silver used. In the centre of the table was a large silver punch-bowl of 
exquisite workmanship, formerly the property of Barrister Carroll. An 
interesting article, written by Miss Ktate Mason Rowland, on the ‘ Virginia 
Cavaliers,” was read by her sister, Miss Elizabeth Mason Rowland. 
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Included in the sketch were a number of brief biographies, illustrated by 
portraits of the leading men of colonial days in the Old Dominion, inclu- 
ding the Lees, Ludwells, Percies, Wests. and others of equal prominence. 

The Colonial Dames’ tea, April 22, was in charge of Mrs. R. H. 
Gamble, of Florida, who was spending some time in Baltimore. She was 
assisted in receiving by Mrs. John Ridgely, of Hampton; Mrs. Charles 
Marshall, Mrs, Wm. A. Fisher, Mrs. J. J. Jackson, Mrs. Robert Atkinson, 
Mrs. Iredell Iglehart, Mrs. Thomas M. Nelson, Mrs. Mary Tilghman and 
Miss Rebecca Williams. Mrs. Robert Atkinson read by request a paper on 
“‘ Lowell,”’ which had been read before the Arundell Club. A paper relat- 
ing to her ancestress, Mrs. Anna Blackwood Howell of New Jersey, was 
read by Miss Nellie Griswold. A number of Dames were present, includ- 
ing several from out of town. 

The last of the series of teas which have been given during the winter 
and spring by the Colonial Dames was held, April 29, at their rooms, 407 
Charles street, Baltimore. It was in charge of Mrs. Henry Rogers, who 
was assisted in receiving by Mrs. J. Winfield Taylor and Miss Sallie Mur- 
doch. The decorations of the rooms were narcissus and jonquils. During 
the afternoon, musical selections were rendered by Miss Lizzie Mitchell, 
Miss Mackubin and Mrs. Roberts. Much regret was expressed that it was 
the last tea, as they have been extremely popular and have formed quite a 
feature of the season’s gayety. Next year they will be resumed. The 
Dames will also have a series of historical meetings next year, when 
American history will receive a great deal of attention. At each meeting 
historical papers will be read and discussed and classes will be formed for 
study. 


THE COLONIAL DAMES, of Virginia, have received an invitation from 
the managers of the Atlanta exposition te be present and to allow an exhi- 
bition of some of their valuable relics. The following committee has been 
appointed in charge of the matter: Mrs. Charles W. Coleman, Mrs. Lecnard 
Quinlin, Miss M. G. McClelland, Miss Ella B. Washington and Miss 
Margaret Smith. 


THE COLONIAL DAMES, in New Hampshire, held their annual meet- 
ing, May 21, at the residence of the president, Mrs. Arthur E. Clarke, 
Manchester. 


THE COLONIAL DAMES, in Michigan.—A dozen prominent women 
assembled, May 8, in the residence of Mrs. Dr. Lyster, Detroit, and took 
preliminary steps toward the organization of a chapter of Colonial Dames 
of America. Mrs. Rathburn, of Ann Arbor, a vice-regent of the Ladies’ 
Mt. Vernon Association, who was appointed vice-regent for the State of 
Michigan by Mrs. Howard Townsend, regent of the national organization, 
was present, and was appointed chairman of the Committee on Organization 
with the following named ladies: Mrs. J. J. Bagley, Mrs. Dr. Lyster, Mrs. 
Colonel James T. Sterling, Mrs. Gibbs: This committee will at an early 
day report a plan of organization. 
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THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in New York.—The Empire 

‘ State Society of the Sons of the American Revolution 

filed a certificate of incorporation with the Secretary of 

State, April 8. The principal office will be in New York 

City. The objects are patriotic, among which are the 

fostering of American institutions and the carrying out 

of the purposes expressed in the preamble to the Con- 

stitution and the injunctions of Washington in his fare- 

well address to the American people. The managers 

@ number sixteen, and these, with the presidents of the 

local chapters, shall .manage its concerns. The 

managers are: Chauncey M. Depew, R. B. Roosevelt, 

J. B. Stewart, E. H. Hall, Henry Hall, J. C. Calhoun, W. S. Logan, A. J.C. 

Foye, F. P. Earle, H. R. Cardin, Thomas Wilson, F. D. Grant, W. J. War- 

ren, E. K. Wright, S. M. Wright, E. G. Spaulding, of New York, and John 
W. Scott, of East Orange, N. J. 

The Empire State Society gave a reception at the Windsor Hotel, New 
York, April 19, to the New York Chapter of Daughters of the American 
Revolution. At least 1500 of the Sons and Daughters were in the parlors 
when Chauncey M. Depew, president of the Sons, rose to present to the 
regent of the Daughters, Mrs. Donald McLean, a silver loving-cup. This 
cup was given as a token of the reverent memory in which the heroic 
sacrifices and sufferings of the women of revolutionary times are held, and 
in appreciation of the patriotism of the Society which perpetuates the 
memory of those women. Referring to the date chosen for the reception, 
Mr. Depew said that no other event in the Revolution inspired so romantic 
an interest as that which anniversary it was. On April 19, at Lexington 
and Concord, the “‘ embattled farmers stood and fired the shot heard round 
the world.” They also fell. Theirs was the first blood to be shed. Being 
the first, they became martyrs, as every first man to die for a cause is a 


martyr, though thousands may follow with equal heroism. He declared’ 


that the electric light which we held under control to-day was a mere will-o’- 
the-wisp as compared with the Massachusetts rush candle that flashed over 
the world at the battle of Lexington. ‘‘ Weneed Paul Reveres and minute- 
men to-day to fight for liberty and good government without corruption.” 

The speaker remarked that pride in what the revolutionists accom- 
plished smoldered during the years just before the civil war, but thatit then 
blazed forth in a lively, undying fashion. By the societies which finally 
resulted, declared the speaker, ‘‘ our people have discovered that it is not 
money, and it is not place, even in this material age, that counts in this 
country. Better than all is to have had an ancestor who in the old trying 
days did something with all his might for the country we were now enjoying.” 

To this sentiment the company responded with vociferous applause. 

Taking the loving-cup from its case he handed it to the regent of the 
Daughters, saying that ‘‘ Before this, no doubt, many.a son had convinced 
many a Daughter that she had no need of this silver vessel to know that he 
loved her.” 
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Mrs. McLean, in the acceptance of the cup, said: 

“I had never hoped to be so near the altitude of Mr. Depew as I am to-day. 
Plato said that woman could do everything a man could do, but she wouldn't do it so 
well; and I must confess the truth to-day, when I bring my poor, weak, untried wings 
of public speaking, to bear against Mr. Depew's bridled Pegasus, which can soar so 
easily to the Olympus of oratory. But there is one power I will yield to no man, and 
that is our power of loving, the power which makes the world go round. In fact, dear 
Sons of the American Revolution, we will be sisters to you.” 

Mrs. McLean was followed by Gen. Horace Porter, President-General 
of the National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution. His 
address, which teemed with humor and anecdotes, was frequently interrupted 
with hearty applause. In his tribute to woman, he said: “It is not good 
for man to be alone, but we can’t very well stand shoulder to shoulder with 
women, on account of the present style of sleeves.”’ Later on he said: 
‘God, finding that he could not be everywhere, made mothers. And boys 
are like vinegar, they are a great deal better when there is a good deal of 
‘mother’ inthem.” He closed with a eulogy to Moll Pitcher, Mary Lindley 
and Sarah Josephus Hall, to whose efforts the completion of the Bunker 
Hill monument was due. 

Inscribed on the cup are the insignia of the “S. A. R.,” and the auto- 
graphs of the Board of Managers of the New York Society. 

On the opposite side of the cup is the seal of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, representing the minute-man leaving his plow and seizing his 
gun; and the seal of the Daughters of the American Revolution, represent- 
ing a woman sitting at a spinning-wheel. Inthe background of each seal 
are thirteen stars, typifying the original thirteen States. 

The Association for the Preservation of Scenic and Historic Places and 

Objects, President Andrew H. Green, is an outgrowth of the Empire State 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, and was recently organized 
under the Incorporation law of New York. 
The existence of this Association is due mainly to the public spirit and 
artistic taste of Mr. Green, whose conspicuous ptblic service has been 
devoted to the preservation of historic places and the adornment of pict- 
uresque spots in New York State. 

The object of the Association is to rescue from the grasp of private 
speculation and to preserve for public enjoyment objects of historic value, 
localities where patriotic struggles have taken place, where peculiar natural 
scenery exists, and spots made interesting by association with illustrious per- 
sons. To this end legislative authority was asked for continuing the 
organization with the following powers : 


1. To acquire, hold, maintain, improve and administer historic places and objects, 
and picturesque areas of natural beauty. 

2. To receive by devise, or other conveyance, such places, areas and objects in fee 
or upon such trusts as may be agreed upon by the donors and thé association. 

3. To accept, hold and administer such lands and other property as may from time 
to time be intrusted to its.care by the State. 

4. To act jointly or otherwise with such persons as may be appointed by other 
States for the attainment of like purposes or objects for which this association was 
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designed, whenever those purposes and objects can only be secured by the joint action 
of two States, or when the subject of such action lies within the jurisdiction of two 
States. 


5. From time to timeto report to the Legislature by bill or otherwise such recom- 
mendations and suggestions as are pertinent to the objects of the association. 

In New York State there are numerous places memorable by conflicts 
during the half century of the French and Indian wars, and by the more 
recent conflicts of the Revolution. While patriotic sentiments and traditions 
still keep alive the memory of these events, the visible evidences that are 
an essential aid in their preservation for coming generations are fast 
disappearing. 

The Association is making efforts to acquire land at Fort George for a 
public park, to be known as Fort George Park. It is to be commemorative 
of the battle of Harlem Heights in 1776, which, historians agree, had an 
influence upon the Revolutionary struggle altogether out of proportion to its 
importance as an engagemefit. 

Among the many places the Association would commemorate are the 
Provost sugar house and brewery, which, along with the hulk of the frigate 
Jersey, served as the prison for patriots who became prisoners of war. The 
sufferings of these unfortunate men form one of the blackest pages in 
English history. Many thousands of prisoners were crowded intothe places. 
In the Provost, which is now the Hall of Records in the City Hall Park, so 
many prisoners were confined that the floors were literally packed. The 
sugar house and brewery were worse because of insufficient ventilation, the 
business uses of the buildings not requiring many windows, 

Much as they suffered, their lot was happier than that of the thousands 
who were crowded in the hold of the prison hulk Jersey, which lay in the 
Wallabout bay. To the horrors of the hunger, thirst, darkness and lack of 
ventilation was added for them brutality on the part of their jailers that has 
seldom found a parallel. 11,000 patriot prisoners found burial along the 
shore of the East river around Wallabout bay. The monumentin Trinity 
Church yard commemorates their devotion and sufferings, but the places 
where they suffered remain unmarked. Kosciusko, who was one of Wash- 
ington’s most valuable engineers, deserves a memorial for that service. 
A memorial to Nathan Hale, at Huntington, L. I., where he landed on his 
mission which ended in his death as a spy, would inculcate the heroism of 
self-devotion. André’s capture at Tarrytown makes that place a spot at 
which monuments to Paulding, Williams and Van Wart would carry their 
glory to future generations, as that of the man they captured lives in his 
monument in Westminster Abbey. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Massachusetts, held 
their annual meeting, April 19, at Lexington, and took part in the town’s 
celebration of the anniversary of the battle there. The members, number- 
ing 200, arrived early in the forenoon, and, under the guidance of Rev. Dr. 
Staples, visited the numerous places of historic interest. 

At noon a meeting was held in the Congregational Church. The meet- 
ing was opened by the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, who invoked divine blessing. 
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America” was sung by those present, after which President Barrett 
presented Mr. Robert E. Clapp, of Lexington. 

Mr. Clapp welcomed the Society on behalf .of the Lexington Historical 
Society, and was especially pleased to do so on such a day as “ Lexington 
Day.” ‘Age does not wither the interest in the 19th of April,” said Mr. 
Clapp. It was with pride that he could say that the sons were not unworthy 
of-the fathers, and that in this hard, money-getting life, the Society, with 
others, had fostered many traditions of patriotism. 

“People may weary,” said Mr. Clapp, “‘ of hearing continued reference 
to things that have happened and are dead; but we can never weary while 
the influences of this historic spot surround you.” 

President Barrett said, in presenting his seventh annual report, that 
200 members had been added during the year, and that there were now 
on the list 650 names. He spoke of the pleasure it was for the Society to 
meet in Lexington. He also referred with gratification to the work done by ~ 
the State with regard to archives, and through the co-operation of the 
Society. He said there were many matters of interest coming before the 
national conference, which was to meet in Boston upon May I. 

One of them would be to urge that in every postoffice in the country 
there should be posted the Constitution and Declaration of Independence, 
for the benefit of foreign citizens. Free schools, town meetings and the 
American flag were, he said, dear to the Society. No method used in 
building up a nation could be better than the New England town meeting. 
“Stop this flood of pauperism and criminalism that is constantly drifting 
in,” he said, amid much applause. ‘America is truly the land of the free; 
but those who help to make our laws should understand how to speak our 
language.”” In concluding, he said that the Society was purely patriotic 
and educational. : 

Miss Minnie Brown, a direct descendant of one of the original minute 
men, here sung, to thunderous applause, the ‘“ Marseillaise.”” The reports 
of the secretary, registrar, treasurer and historian were then presented. 
The historian’s report, which was read by Capt. Nathan Appleton, showed 
that twelve members had died during the year. Capt. Appleton hoped that 
some effort, either individual or otherwise, would be taken to mark the 
graves of the Revolutionary soldiers who had died abroad, and spoke of 
the circumstances attending the marking of Lafayette’s grave in France; 
also of the fact that Lafayette’s two descendants had since joined the 
Society. 

Rev. Mr. Staples made a brief address, reciting the part Lexington 
took in the War of the Revolution. He spoke particularly of Capt. Parker 
and the services he and his company rendered, speaking also of Capt. 
Munroe, who was killed: at Monmouth. Capt. Francis Brown, Ensign 
Robert Munroe and others were also spoken of. 

The following officers were elected for next year: President, Edwin 
Shepard Barrett, Concord; vice-presidents, Edward Jacob Forster, Boston; 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Nahant; Nathan Appleton, Boston; secretary, Her- 
bert Wood Kimball, Boston; registrar, Francis Henry Brown, Boston; 
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treasurer, Charles Montraville Green, Boston ; historian, Charles Kimball 
Darling, Boston; chaplain, Rev. Carlton Albert Staples, Lexington. 
Board of managers: James Madison Barker, Pittsfield; Benjamin Apthorp 
Gould, Cambridge; Charles Hicks Saunders, Cambridge; William Butler 
Clarke, Boston; Allan Rogers, Gloucester; Reuben Law Reed, Acton; 
Walter Lincoln Bouvé, Hingham; Charles Wallingford Parker, Boston ; 
Alfred Seelye Roe, Worcester ; Gardner Asaph Churchill, Boston; Nathan 
Warren, Waltham ; Levi Swanton Gould, Melrose; Charles Elisha Adams, 
Lowell; Joseph Alba Davis, Jamaica Plain; Charles Francis Baker, 
Fitchburg. 

An adjournment was then taken to the Town Hall, where dinner was 
served. 

The first after-dinner speaker was the Rev. Luther H. Angier, who 
made a brief patriotic speech. ‘‘ From the crown of my head to the soles 
of my feet I am a patriot,’ he said, ‘and so was my father. Yesterday I 
was in my study cogitating, and some new thoughts came to me—a new 
characterization of Lexington. I liken Lexington to Bethlehem. The latter 
was the birthplace of Christ, and Lexington was the birthplace of the 
American Independence. The embattled farmers, with their muskets in 
their hands, were the angels to announce to the world its advent. I think 
it is a very correct characterization, and I think I can claim it for my own.” 
Alluding to the incident of the boy being awakened in the night, and starting 
out with his flute, he said: ‘‘Who shall say that the shrill blast did not 
do as much as the musket?’’ Speaking of the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
he said: “It pains me exceedingly to see so many of our young men who 
cannot repeat it. It thrills me to the utmost whenever I hear it.” 

In the midst of great cheering the chairman put a motion that Mr. 
Angier be asked to sing the ‘“‘Star Spangled Banner.”’ Mr. Angier willingly 
complied, and sang the air with fire and vigor. 

Charles H. Saunders, of Cambridge, followed with a few remarks, 
dealing with the Puritan feeling that has always pervaded Massachusetts 
and the country in general. Mr. Saunders, in speaking of the Puritan spirit, 
related the incident where the Boston men tore down the secession flag 
from the mast of a schooner in Boston, and showed a portion of the original 
flag. 

Judge Bouvé, of Hingham, furnished some interesting facts relating to 
the Hingham men who participated in the war. From Hingham 450 men 
went to the war; and it also had the honor of being a skirmish ground for 
one of the battles, the first, in fact, after the battle of Lexington. It also 
had the honor of producing Maj.-Gen. Lincoln. 

Capt. Nathan Appleton said he had listened with considerable interest 
to the speakers from the provincial towns. He also recalled the fact that 
he was a minute man. He was at Harvard as a Sophomore during the 
Civil War, and was one of a company of minute men formed by the stu- 
dents to repel any attack upon the arsenal by Jefferson Davis. ‘‘ There is 
one thing I want to speak about,” said he, ‘‘ and it’s a disagreeable one. 
It’s about the finding of skulls on the common, It’s a sad thing to think 
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that these relics may be that of soldiers, I only desire to say that I propose 
a silent toast to their memories.” 

. Dr. Green proposed a vote of thanks to the town of Lexington, and to 
the Lexington Historical Society. This was carried unanimously. ‘The 
great lesson of 120 years ago,” said the speaker, ‘“‘ was that the freedom 
and liberty of the country was paramount. Capt. Parker and his men were 
long since dead, but they still lived by their deeds, and, like the country, 
would never die.” Henry A. Wilson, of Fitchburg, spoke of meeting, in 
1850, two of the survivors of the Lexington fight. Rev. George M. Bodge, 
of Leominster, was the last speaker. The members then inspected the 
relics in the Town Hall, and dispersed. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Kansas, held their 
first quarterly meeting in the State Historical Society, at Topeka, April 17. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Illinois, and the 
“‘ Massachusetts Society, in Chicago,” united in celebrating Patriots’ Day, 
the anniversary of the battle of Lexington, by a banquet at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago. The guests began to gather about the hour the lanterns 
were being hung in the old North Church tower at Boston. The members 
of the Massachusetts Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, who 
were helping to light the beacon fires on the road to Lexington, sent greet- 
ings to the patriot brethren gathered at the Auditorium, and joined in spirit 
in the Western Sons’ celebration of Patriots’ Day. 

From six o'clock until seven the members of the allied Societies greeted 
each other in the parlors of the Auditorium. The dinner which followed 
was served in the banquet hall, which was lavishly decorated with national 
flags. Fac-similes of the thirteen colonies, and of the old sattlesnake flag, 
with its warning legend, ‘‘ Don't tread on me,” were hung alongside the 
latter-day banners. A painting of the codfish of the old Bay State com- 
pleted the quaint decorative reminders of colonial days. The war songs of 
Revolutionary days were sung by the Imperial Quartet, and the marching 
music of the campaigns of '76 were played by an orchestra. 

Three hundred guests, among whom were many women, sat down to 
flower-strewn banquet tables. . 

Regrets were read from George F. Bissell, president of the Illinois 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, who was at Lookout Moun- 
tain, Tenn., and from Edwin Shepard Barrett, president of the Massachu- 
setts Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, and present owner of 
the land upon which the battle of Lexington was fought. 

A feature of the occasion was the elaborate menu card, done «in blue 
and white, and containing Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘ Paul Revere’s Ride,’ and 
a picture of the old North Church. It formed a dainty souvenir of the one 
hundred and twentieth anniversary of the battle of Lexington. 

Right Rev. Bishop Cheney, chaplain of the Illinois Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, spoke the invocation. S.N. Brooks, president 
of the Massachusetts Society, in Chicago, introduced the toastmaster, 
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Henry Sherman Boutell, first vice-president of the Illinois Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

Prof. Albion W. Small, of the University of Chicago, responded to the 
toast, ‘‘ The Shot Heard Round the World.”” Prof, Small said the greatest 
battle for human liberty was yet to be fought; that Chicago had fired the 
shot which would be heard round the world when it adopted civil service 
reform last election day. The issues in the battle to be fought, he said, 
were less clearly defined than at Lexington, but the result would be of 
unmeasurable significance to humanity. John Vance Cheney spoke briefly 
to the toast, ‘‘ The Patriots of ’76."" ‘‘ Massachusetts, the Cradle of Liberty,” 
was responded to by Rev. Francis H. Rowley.: Rev. Ernest Stires closed 
the exercises with a tribute to ‘‘ Our Virginian Allies.”’ 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Virginia, held a business 
meeting at the Commonwealth Club, Richmond, May 15, and elected the 
following officers: Mr. W. W. Henry, president; Mr. Miles Turpin, first 
vice-president; Mr. Charles Hugh Williams, second vice-president; Mr. 
Thomas Atkinson, third vice-president; Mr. W.G. Stannard, secretary, 
and Mr. R. A. Brock, registrar. Mr. Rosewell Page, delivered an address, 
taking as his subject, ‘“‘The Virginia Movement for American Inde- 
pendence.” ; 

There was a banquet in the large banqueting hall of the club in the 
evening. Thirty-eight covers were laid, and among the distinguished 
guests present were: Mr. C. W. Haskins, treasurer-general of the National 
Society ; Mr. J. Winfield Scott, secretary of the New York State Society, and 
Mr. Fred. W. Jackson, of New York. Speeches were made by Dr. J. A. 
White, Mr. C. W. Haskins, of New York; Judge Staples, Judge Lewis, 
Mr. J. R. McGuire, Mr. Charles H. Williams, and Mr. J. Winfield Scott. 

Numerous congratulatory telegrams were received from other branches 


of the Sons of the American Revolution, and were read amid much 
applause. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN -REVOLUTION, in IIlinois.—‘‘ The 
Chicago Continental Guard”’ are to act as an escort to the “Sons of the 
American Revolution,” and all the other patriotic-hereditary societies in 
the Memorial Day parade in Chicago on May 30. 

Tue SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Wisconsin. —At a 
special meeting, held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, April 17, delegates 
and alternates were chosen to the national convention of the Order at Bos- 
ton. A genealogical paper, showing the career of Col. James Barrett, who 
commanded a company at the battle of Concord, was read by W. C. Swain, 
who is a descendant of Col. Barrett. An invitation was received to attend 
a reception to be given by the Daughters of the American Revolution, at 
the home of Mrs. E. P. Vilas, on the evening of May 3. 

THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, united in celebrating the anni- 
versaries of the events of April 18 and 19, 1775, by a joint banquet on the 
evening of April 19. The list of speakers for the banquet were James H. 
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Hoyt, Prof. Charles F. Olney, Robert P. Porter, Gideon T. Stewart, of Nor- 
walk ; Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, State regent for Ohio Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. A fine musical programme was rendered. 

THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Virginia, have issued 
a call, signed by William Wirt Henry, president, and Barton H. Wise, 
secretary, both of Richmond, inviting lineal descendants of the heroes of 
the American Revolution resident in this State to become members of this 
organization. 

Male residents of the State, twenty-one years of age or over, who are 
lineal descendants of a soldier, sailor, minute man, militia man, active civil 
official, member of a committee of safety, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, or member of Continental Congress, who, with unfailing loyalty, 
saw service in the American Revolution, are cordially invited to send their 
names to them, with a view to joining the Society. 

Lineal descent is a positive requirement, but may be traced through 
either the paternal or maternal lines. No person’will be admitted to mem- 
bership who cannot show lineal descent. It is desired that there shall be a 
local chapter in every one of the principal cities of the State. 

THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Maryland.—Col. William 
E. Sinn, owner of the Park Theatre, Brooklyn, New York, has inaugurated 
a movement among the Marylanders residing in that city to hold a public 
meeting in his theatre, the use of which he has offered free, to make fitting 
preparations for the reception of the Maryland Sons when they assemble 
there to dedicate the monument to the heroic 400 of the American Line on 
August 27. 

THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Michigan, held their 
annual meeting April 16 at Detroit. The Society during the past year 
showed a marked degree of prosperity. Its membership was increased to 
seventy-one. Twenty-six new members were added to its list, and there are 
still thirteen applications now on file awaiting the action of the State Board 
on their admission. A resolution was unanimously adopted that all streets 
and places ‘in our city called after the names of men famous in American 
public life should be retained as tending to foster a spirit of. patriotism, and 
the frequent changing of such names is to be deplored as of a bad _ effect. 
A committee, with George W. Bates as chairman, was appointed to inquire 
into the advisability of incorporating the Society. The subject of holding a 
banquet was considered, and it was decided if one was given it should be 
held the latter part of May, and to make the necessary arrangements a 
committee was appointed. A committee was also appointed, of which Dr. 
Edwards is chairman, to organize chapters of this Society throughout the 
State. Henry B. Ledyard was then elected president; R. Storrs Willis, 
vice-president ; Dr. H. Fitzhugh Edwards, registrar and treasurer; Henry 
S. Sibley, secretary. 

THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in the District of Columbia, 
met at the rooms of the Board of Trade, Washington. The meeting was 
called by the President, and was devoted in the main to the hearing of reports 
from delegates and committees. President G. Brown Goode presided. The 
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attendance was large. The most important business was the concurrence 
in a proposition from the local Society of the Sons of the Revolution to 
participate jointly in social and patriotic occasions hereafter. Although 
the Society took no action to make this the beginning of a formal union 
of the two societies, it is regarded as a significant step toward that end. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in New York, will hold a 
commemoration service in St. Luke’s Church, Convent avenue and West 
One Hundred and Forty-first street, on the afternoon of June 2, at 4 o’clock. 
Invitations have been extended to other patriotic societies to be present. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in New Hampshire, held 
their seventh annual meeting in Representatives’ Hall, Concord, May 8. 
The report of the secretary, Otis G. Hammond, showed the present mem- 
bership to be 202, a gain during the year of fifty-five. 

The venerable Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith, author of ‘‘America,"’ came into 
the hall, under the escort of Capt. James Miller, U.S. Army; Gen. Howard 
L. Porter and John M. Hill, and was given-a most cordial greeting. 

Scarcely had he taken his place when the chimes on St. Paul’s Church, 
across the way, pealed out the strains of the anthem so dear to the heart of 
every true American, in honor of the distinguished guest. 

The formal exercises of the day were begun at noon with prayer by 
Rev. D. C. Roberts, D.: D., and the annual address of President Staniels. 

Dr. Smith told how he wrote “America,’’ and an oration was delivered 
by Charles H. Bartlett, of Manchester. He gave an outline of the forma- 
tion of the civil government of the State of New Hampshire, upon her 
renouncement of allegiance to the mother country and her assumption of 
Statehood. 

A banquet was servedat the Eagle. A large and distinguished party 
was present. Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith, was the especial guest of the day, and 
among others present were Mayor Robinson, of Concord; ex-Gov. John B. 
Smith, of Hillsboro; Capt. James Miller, U.S. Army; Col, Thomas Cogs- 
well, of Gilmanton ; Joshua G. Hall, Col. Daniel Hall, and Gen. Sawyer, 
of Dover; Gen. Howard L. Porter, John H. Oberly, John A. Hill, John 
Kimball and Col. E. S. Nutter, of Concord. 

After an hour and a half spent in the discussion of the various features 
of the menu cards, which bore on one of the inner plates a likeness of the 
venerable author of “« America,”’ and the words of that national anthem, 
President Charles E. Staniels called the company to order, and after ex- 
pressing his regret and the regret of the Society at the unavoidable 
absence of Gov. Busiel, introduced Henry Robinson, mayor of Concord, 
who, after welcoming the visitors to this city, spoke briefly on the subject of 
‘‘What Constitutes a City.” 

Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith was then presented and was accorded another 
ovation. His remarks were confined to the hymn which jas made his name 
known throughout the world. He said: 

I have had the pleasure of seeing my little waif translated into seven different lan- 
guages, but it has not been so widely spread in this regard as another hymn from my 
pen, ‘‘The Morning Light is Breaking,’’ which appears in some sixteen different 
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tongues, It has been interesting to follow the course of my song. It has been sung 
and played on every conceivable instrument, but it has remained fora guide in an 
extensive cave at Manitou, Col., to give it expression on nature’s own organ by hammer- 
ing it out on stalactites and stalagmites. 

I once asked Oliver Wendell Holmes what had given such currency to my little 
waif, and he replied: ‘‘ The secret of its popularity lies in your starting the first line 
with the word ‘ my’ instead of the word ‘our.’ The country is not ours but mine. Every 
one of us has an interest in it individually.” 

I have come here to take part in this uprising of patriotism, and the occasion is 
deeply gratifying to me. There is a wonderful uprising of patriotism in this country, 
and every tongue in the land, old and young, is singing the verses which will never grow 
old, and all classes are doing homage to the old flag, the flag of freedom. 


An original poem by Adalaide Cilley Waldron, of Farmington, was read 
by Miss Mabel R. Staniels, daughter of President Staniels. 

John H. Oberly was introduced and spoke of the American flag. He 
convinced his hearers that he was an orator. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in the District of Columbia, 
held their last meeting, until after the heated season, at the Ebbitt House, 
April 10, and besides the transaction of routine business, listened to a patri- 
otic address on the part Massachusetts took in the Revolutionary War, from 
Librarian A. R. Spofford. President G. Brown Goode occupied the chair. 
On April 19 the Sons presented the newsboys of Washington City, at the 
Armory of the National Rifles, with two magnificent American flags, one on 
behalf of the District Society and the other a gift from Gen. J. C. Brecken- 
ridge, U.S. Army. Judge Joseph K. MacCammon presided at this function, 
and speeches were made by Rev. Dr. T. S. Childs, Rev. Dr. Mackay-Smith 
and Gen. Breckenridge. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Rhode Island.—A meet- 
ing of the joint committee appointed by the Rhode Island Society and by 
the Daughters of the American Revolution was held in Providence, April 
12. The report of Edward Field, appointed a committee to investigate the 
John Waterman grave at Valley Forge, was submitted, and the committee 
decided to recommend that the Rhode Island.Legislature be petitioned to 
suitably inclose and mark this grave, the only one marked of all those with 
which this historic ground was once covered. 

At the annual: meeting of these societies, held on Washington’s birth- 
day, the attention of the members was called to the fact that of all the sol- 
diers of the Continental army who died and were buried at Valley Korge 
during the terrible winter of 1777-78, when the Americans perished of pri- 
vation and exposure in their wretched camp, while the British army win- 
tered comfortably in Philadelphia, the only grave marked in any manner 
was that of Capt. John Waterman, a Rhode Island soldier. Edward Field 
was appointed a committee to look into the matter. The result of his inves- 
tigations, as incorporated in his report, shows the grave to be that of Capt. 
John Waterman, father of Thomas Waterman, a second lieutenant in the 
Continental Line, and son of Richard and Anne Waterman. There were 
three Rhode Island officers named John Waterman, and at least two of the 
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three had sons named Thomas. There was for a time some doubt as to 
which one of these was the Valley Forge soldier, but from-information fur- 
nished by William H. Waterman, of New Bedford, his identity has been 
positively established. Capt. John waterman was first quartermaster of the 
Continental battalion raised by Rhode Island under the command of Col. 
Isaac Angell; December 14, 1777, he was appointed assistant commissary 
of issues in the brigade of Gen. James M. Varnum, of Rhode Island, and 
as such he went into winter quarters with the Continental Army at Valley 
Forge. In common with many others of the Continentals, he succumbed to 
the privations to which the army was subjected, and died April 23 or 24, 
1778, being buried within the cantonment. . 

The camping ground of the Continental Army at Valley Forge, or a 
large portion of it, has been secured by the State of Pennsylvania, and will 
be made into a park. A commission has been appointed to take charge of 
this place of historic interest, and it is hoped that the grave of the Rhode 
Island soldier so long neglected and forgotten, although the only grave 
marked on this field where so many men died, will be properly cared for 
and suitably inclosed by the State. : 

THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Connecticut, held 
their seventh annual meeting in Putnam Phalanx Hall, Hartford, May to. 
President Jonathan Trumbull, of Norwich, presided, and there was an 
attendance of about sixty members from all parts of the State. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, Jonathan Trumbull, Norwich; vice- 
pres., Gen. E. S. Greeley, New Haven ; registrar, Frank B. Gay, Hartford; 
sec., Charles P. Cooley, Hartford; historian, Joseph G. Woodward, Hart- 
ford; chap., the Rev. Edwin S. Lines, New Haven; treas., John C. Hol- 
lister, New Haven. 

THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Connecticut.—The 
David Humphreys Chapter met in New Haven, May 2, and elected officers 
as follows: President, Samuel E. Merwin; vice-pres., F. H. Hart; sec., 
W. E. Chandler; chap., the Rev. E. S. Lines ; historian, Samuel E. Barney ; 
member of the Executive Committee for three years, Benjamin R. English. 

It was voted to have the tablet containing the names of the defenders of 
the city against the English invasion be unveiled at Wooster Park, July 5. 

THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Delaware, had a real 
awakening, April 29, in the rooms of the Delaware Historical Society, Wil- 
mington. The meeting was large and the enthusiasm displayed augurs 
well for the future of the Society. In the absence of the president, Thomas 
F. Bayard, Judge Leonard E. Wales presided. Frank R. Carswell acted as 
secretary. 5 

Those who have continued their interest in the organization during the 
three years, when there has not been a meeting, were delighted with the 
interest shown. More than half of those who were present were persons 
whose names had never been on the rolls of the Society before. 

The secretary was instructed to. prepare resolutions on the death of 
Milo W. Lockeand Solomon Hersey, who died since the last meeting of 
the Society. 
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THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Buffalo, N. Y., met 
April 30, to celebrate the one hundred and sixth anniversary of the first 
inauguration of Washington. The Stuart portrait of Washington was pre- 
sented by the Sons to the public schools, and the ceremonies took place in 
the High School chapel. The programme was as follows: Prayer, Rev. 
Wm. Burnet Wright, D. D.; Introduction, Edgar B. Jewett, Mayor; Address 
of Welcome, E. G. Spaulding, president of the Buffalo Chapter; presenta- 
tion of the portrait, Clarence M. Bushnell, Esq.; acceptance of the portrait, 
Prof. Henry P. Emerson, superintendent; Benediction, Rev. Francis 
Lobdell, D. D. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in the Hawaiian Islands. 
—A branch Society was organized in the office of P. C. Jones, Honolulu, 
Saturday, April 27. Chief Justice Judd was elected chairman of the meet- 
ing, and John Effinger secretary. Twenty-six persons were present, several 
of whom are members of the Society in the United States, and as there are 
about twenty-five other names already handed in of those who could not be 
present, it bids fair to be a flourishing Society from the start. Those heard 
from so far who are either members or eligible are as follows: Chief Justice 
Judd, Associate Justice Frear, Judges Whiting and Cooper, Minister L. A. 
Thurston. Messrs. R. B. Brenham, W. C. Parke, P. C. Jones, E. A. Jones, 
J. W. Jones, John Effinger, Rev. D. P. Birnie, M. F. Crandal, Dr. Cooper, Rev. 
S. E. Bishop, H. C. Meyers, C. M. Cooke, Prof. A. B. Lyons, Prof. C. J. Lyons, 
W. A. Kinney, Prof. Alexander, Mr. Lyman, Mr. Chamberlain, Jr., W. O. 
Atwater, D. B. Smith, Frank S. Dodge, C. S. Bradford, Arthur Johnston, 
C. B. Gray, H. R. Hollister, T. F. Lansing, T. C. Porter, F. F. Porter, 
W. C. Wilder and Sons, Col. W. F. Allen, W. H. Rice, Capt. Wm. Bab- 
cock, C. H. Judd, all of Honolulu, and H. W. Severance, of Hilo.; L. A. 
Torbett and S. G. Wilder, of Kahului. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.—The National Conven- 
tion met in the Old South Meeting House, Boston, May 1, 1895. Gen. 
Horace Porter, of New York, president of the Society, presided. 


The President: The Convention will come to order. Prayer will be 
offered by Rev. Dr. C. A. Staples, of Lexington, chaplain of the Massachu- 
setts Society. 


Rev. Dr. Staples: Let us lift our hearts in prayer: 


Almighty God, Sovereign of Nations and the Father of Men. As we gather here, 
with hearts beating together in the love of country and, we trust, the love of Thee, oh, 
let Thy blessing rest upon us! Inspire our minds, we pray Thee, with the delightful 
associations of this place, where, for generations, religion has been nourished, and 
patriotism. May our hearts be united in the earnest and faithful love of our country, 
and may we strive together to cherish and perpetuate those sentiments of liberty and of 
righteousness which our glorious fathers taught us. Let Thy blessing, we pray Thee, 
rest upon this organization. May we be, indeed, true patriots, faithful to our country’s 
interests—faithful to the cause of righteousness and Christianity. And unto Thy name 
be the glory and the praise, evermore. Amen. 


Mr. E. S. Barrett, of Concord, Mass.: Mr. President-General. 
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The President: Mr. Barrett, president of the Massachusetts Society. 
Mr. Edwin S. Barrett: 


Mr. President-General and Compatriots all: On behalf of the Massachusetts 
Society, it becomes my pleasant duty to extend to you, sir, and the delegates here 
assembled, the sincerest word of welcome from the Old Bay State. We welcome you 
to our hearts and our homes, to our historic buildings and to our battlefields, trusting 
and believing that you may derive some inspiration from your visit, and some further 
incentive to continue the patriotic and educational work of our Society. It is a fortu- 
nate circumstance that we meet to-day in this ‘‘ Old South Meeting House.’’ Rebuilt 
in 1730, it has the dignity of age and a wealth of historic associations. On the opposite 
side of Milk street Benjamin Franklin was born, and in the old church, built prior to 
this one and standing on this spot, he was baptized. Here was the garden originally 
granted to John Winthrop, the great governor, and here he died. Here, after Win- 
throp’s death, lived Rev. John Norton, called by Cotton Mather ‘‘the chief of our 
burning and shining lights,"’ and here he died. Here, in the Rev. John’s Norton's 
family, was bred Increase Mather, to whom New England and Harvard College owe so 
much. At times of great excitement, when the multitude became too great for Faneuil 
Hall—the old hall being much smaller than the present one—the people adjourned to 
this church, and hence it became the animated scene of those town meetings so abomi- 
nated by the British, and which Burke, to image a most unusual tempest in the English 
Parliament, declares it was ‘‘as hot as Faneuil Hall or the Old South Church, in 
Boston."’ The meeting in this church, on the second commemoration of the Boston 
Massacre, was one of intense interest. Dr. Joseph Warren, a young man of great 
eloquence and power, killed three months later at Bunker Hill, was to deliver the 
oration. 

The church was crowded with people, and many British officers thronged the aisles 
and pulpit steps, doubtless with the view of intimidating the speaker. Suddenly, War- 
ren appeared at the window in the rear of the pulpit and descended to his place. His 
oration was a masterpiece of eloquence. In this church were also held the great meet- 
ings in November and December, 1793, prior to the “‘ Tea Party.”” Ali that day and until 
candlelight the vast audience sat and listened to Samuel Adams, Josiah Quincy and 
others, while messenger after messenger was despatched to Gov. Hutchinson at Milton 
to obtain from him an order to have the tea returned to England. He refused, and at 
the doors of this church the war-woop was raised, and the citizens, disguised as savages, 
led the way to Griffin's wharf, boarded the ships, and in three hours’ time 342 chests of 
tea, valued at $100,000 had been emptied into the sea. Everyone retired, and the town 
was as quiet as if nothing unusual had happened. 

Here, in 1775, by order of Gen. Burgoyne, a riding school for British troops was 
established—pews and pulpit torn away and broken up; and when Washington made 
his triumphal entry into Boston in 1776, he paused, and, entering this building, looked 
down from the eastern gallery on the scene of desolation. 

We shall be pleased to show you Faneuil Hall, known from ocean to ocean as the 
‘Cradle of Liberty.” We shall also take you to the Old State House, in State street, 
which stands near the spot where the Boston Massacre occurred, March 5, 1770; the 
Old North Church, in Salem street, where the lanterns were hung out as a signal to 
Paul Revere; Bunker Hill Monument, which stands as a beacon light of patriotism to 
all the land; the Washington Elm, at Cambridge, where General Washington took 
command of the American army, July 3, 1775, and other historic spots. 

To-morrow we shall take you to historic Lexington and Concord, where the open- 
ing drama of the Revolution was first enacted, and where the tide of warfare was met 
and resisted ; their expedition a failure, their line of retreat from Concord bridge to 
Boston harbor a pathway of fire, lined by the indignant provincials of Middlesex. 
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Massachusetts has reason to be proud of her history. The compact, drawn up and 
signed in the cabin of the Mayflower, was the beginning of constitutional government 
“by the people and for the people.” Massachusetts founded the New England town 
meeting in 1633; the system of public schools, supported by taxation, in 1639; Harvard 
College in 1636. The initiative to the Revolution was taken at Boston, and the contest 
was fairly begun here. 

James Otis, Samuel Adams and Joseph Warren probably foresaw independence 
as early as any other persons in the country, and closely following them were John 
Adams, John Hancock, Benjamin Franklin and Patrick Henry. Massachusetts, at a 
mass-meeting in Faneuil Hall in the summer of 1774, proposed a continental congress, 
which convened at Carpenter's Hall, in Philadelphia, September 5, 1774, and its action 
greatly encouraged the patriots of the whole thirteen States. 

Our State performed her part nobly in the Revolution, both on sea and land. Out 
of 395,000 enlisted men in the thirteen States, Massachusetts furnished 92,000, nearly 
one-fifth of her population. 

Again I welcome you to Massachusetts, and with the hope and belief that these 
yearly meetings will prove a healthy and vitalizing stimulus to patriotism over all our 
fair land. 


Mr. Barrett’s address of welcome was received with great applause, 
and to which President Porter made the following reply: 


General Porter: 


Mr. President and Compatriots: My first and most agreeable duty here is to 
express, in the name of our National Society, to the members of the Massachusetts 
Society, our most profound acknowledgments, our deep sense of gratitude to them for 
their promptness in welcoming the coming guests, for their princely hospitality. The 
kindness which they have shown to us thus far we shall carry away with us in our 
memories as one of the most cherished recollections of our lives. 

One of the pleasantest features connected with our National Society is the fact that 
our National Congress has been accustomed to meet in the different cities of the land, 
each year in some new section of the countty, where we have been enabled to meet old 
friends, to make the acquaintances of new ones. It has done much to diversify and to 
spread the interest of the Society among the different States. Some years ago we met 
at Hartford. There we met in a State in which the ais was redolent with patriotic 
recollections. It was an inspiration to all patriots to go inand sojourn for a time in that 
State. Then we met in the metropolis of the nation—in that grand historic room in our 
City Hall known as the Governor's Room, and there, during our deliberations, the 
portraits of Revolutionary sires seemed to look down approvingly on our work from 
the canvasses which decorated the walls. Then we held, not only our National Con- 
vention, but our great National Conclave, in that great and growing city by the sea, 
which gave to the world that marvelous, that matchless spectacle of that grand World's 
Columbian Exposition—(applause)—the like of which will never be seen, the like of 
which will never be attempted, at least in our day. And then, last year we went to the 
nation’s capital. There we met, in that city named after our great exemplar, one 
who had reached the highest eminence of human distinction, whose name is the most 
illustrious borne by living man, whose character changed men's ideas of political great- 
ness, whose fame was so great that it reached even the House of Parliament, and there 
Fox had the courage to rise and say of him, “ Illustrious man, before whom all bor- 
rowed greatness sinks into insignificance’’"—the immortal Washington. (Applause.) 
And now, upon this pleasant day, under these favorable auspices, we come to this great 
historic, thoroughly Revolutionary city. Here we meet the first foot-prints in that grand 
march to freedom. Here we sit, under the very shadow of Bunker Hill Monument, 
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almost within sight of the historic fields of Lexington and Concord, which you are 
looking forward with so much pleasure to visiting to-morrow. 

I have been thrilled by listening to the admirable description the President of our 
Massachusetts Society has just given of the history of this temple in which we sit to-day. 
(Applause.) Why we who are not familiar with Boston speak of its public buildings, 
its State House, Faneuil Hall, the Old South Church. Just think of this historic build- 
ing being erected more than one hundred years before Faneuil Hall! Why, when 
Faneuil Hall had its birth this building was in the decrepitude of age. Years after this 
the State House was built. Yes, it is most interesting to listen to that description, to 
think that British cavalry used this place as a drill hall in which to prepare their men to 
go forth and cut the throats of their countrymen, who were simply standing up honestly 
and manfully for what they believed their rights. (Applause.) Here, in this house of 
worship, there was the desecration of the clash of arms, and the floor of this temple of * 
God was ruthlessly plowed by the hoof of the war steed. Thank God, all such wrongs 
were amply righted by our patriotic sires. (Applause.) 

This Society has made so much progress throughout its existence, and particularly 
recently, that you may pardon me for alluding (1 will do so very briefly) to some of the 
salient objects which have been accomplished. 

This Society secured from Congress a law under which the records of service in 
the Revolution in the Executive Departments in Washington have been indexed, and 
placed in a fire-proof building in the Smithsonian Institute. That is the very basis 
upon which we found the membership of this Society, the thorough search made of 
those records, giving an assurance that the credentials are ample for every compatriot 
that enters this organization. 

It has secured from Congress a law authorizing officers of the regular army and 
navy, who are members, ta wear the badge of this Society on ceremonial occasions. 
That has a deeper significance than you may suppose. We are now forming what is 
equivalent to a State society in France, where the descendants of our patriotic allies 
live. Now, in that country, as in other countries in Europe, the laws do not authorize 
anyone to wear publicly any decoration or badge unless that is in some way authorized 
by the person's government, and we think that, under this law, this Society will be the 
only one entitled to wear publicly there its badge. 

Some time ago we secured from the New Hampshire Legislature, the construction 
and public dedication of the statue of that grand old hero, General John Stark. 

It was this Society which originated the beautiful custom of Flag Day, setting aside 
June 14, for such celebrations. (Applause.) 

It obtained from the New York Legislature the passage of a law forbidding the 
display of foreign flags upon public buildings, unless the official representatives of a 
foreign power are the guests of a city or State, and the Governor, who promptly signed 
that law, is a member of this Order. (Applause.) 

Its members promoted the construction, and took the place of honor in the dedica- 
tion of the great monument to the heroes of Bennington. 

In 1892 it took the most prominent part in the centennial celebration of the laying of 
the corner stone of the National Capitol, September 18, 1893, when William Wirt Henry, 
the grandson of the great Patrick Henry, was selected from this Society as the orator of 
the day. (Applause.) 

It has stimulated interest in the American Revolution by more than 200 public cele- 
brations of anniversaries of important events. 

It has preserved, as a permanent historical monument, the headquarters of Jonathan 
Trumbull, old Brother Jonathan, in Connecticut. (Applause.) 

It has initiated the movement to which we must give the entire credit to our Massa- 
chusetts Society, of the plan of marking the graves of the patriots of the American 
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Revolution with bronze and iron markers. (Applause.) You see the specimens of them. 
They are here on the platform. 

It has advocated the passage of a law by Congress forbidding the desecration of 
the national flag by use for advertising purposes, and promoted the general display of 
the flag on public schools, Let me say that that law of Congress would have passed 
the Senate if it had had a few days more time last session. We shall see that it becomes 
a law at the next session of Congress. 

It has promoted historical research by offering to each of a number of American 
colleges, for annual competition by the students, a large and handsome gold medal for 
the best essay upon “‘ The Principals of the American Revolution,’’ also to schools a 
silver medal, and a bronze medal to certain scholars. The colleges, I am glad to say, 
are acting in co-operation with us heartily in this matter, and thirty of the leading 
colleges of this country will now compete for this gold-medal prize. (Applause.) 

It saved, by means of the law that has been passed in the New York Legislature, 
the desecration of the old historic building known as the city hall in New York. 

It has built an expensive monument at Dobb's Ferry, to commemorate the spot 
where Washington and Rochambeau planned the Yorktown campaign 

It has presented national flags, portraits of Washington and prize medals to large 
numbers of schools and academies in different parts of the country. 

Its members in Chicago have organized a new military organization known as the 
Continental Guard. It consists, up to this time, of sixty members, and, with its beau- 
tiful uniform and its drill, it is one of the most attractive features of that organization. 
I have the pleasure of showing you a portrait—a full-length portrait of the captain— 
Captain Grauss, of that organization, in its handsome continental uniform. (Applause.) 

It has contributed, by the energetic efforts of its members, to the appointment of 
April 19 as Patriots’ Day in Massachusetts, in place of the old Fast Day. 

It has secured appropriations from the legislature of Maryland and private indi- 
viduals for a splendid monument, in Baltimore, to the men of the American Revolution ; 
and, after much labor, an appropriation of $40,000 by the national government was 
very nearly obtained. That appropriation passed the Senate, and if there had been 
more time it would have passed the House. I hope that next year we may succeed in 
getting that appropriation, and we will then owe many thanks to the active and energetic 
president of the Maryland Society, Mr. Griffith. (Applause.) 

It has arranged with the Park Commissioners of Brooklyn, for erecting a grand 
monument in Prospect Park, in that city, in honor of Maryland's famous “ 400" in the 
battle of Long Island. That monument will be erected in time to be dedicated at the 
anniversary of that battle in August next. 

These are only some of the steps which have been taken by this Society. 

During the last year has been the banner year in the history of this Society, Let 
me say, briefly, that we formed new societies last year in Montana and Utah, and about 
prepared to form one in South Dakota. We have now thirty-one societies. There have 
entered this Society since its organization, 5878 members. In this last year we have had 
1286 recruits—(applause)—and our honored Massachusetts Society heads the list. It 
gained 227 of these recruits. (Applause.) Not only have we gained largely in num- 
bers, but very largely in men of public reputation, distinction, well known throughout 
the Union. We have leading admirals of the navy and generals of the army, governors 
of States, some of our most active members of Congress and a number of United States 
Senators. 

One word more.- I have some gavels here that will interest you. They are all 
historic. I have just been handed one this morning for use upon this occasion to which 
you have been called to order to-day, which the president of the Massachusetts Society 
tells me was made from a tree at Groton, near the home of Col. William Prescott, who 
commanded in the battle of Bunker Hill. (Applause.) Many of you remember that 
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last year was presented by our honored Society in the District of Columbia, this gavel 
made from the boxwood grown at Mount Vernon, Washington’s tomb. (Applause.) 
This (indicating another), was presented last year in Washington, by Prof. Cable, from 
the limb of a tree on the battlefield of Chickamauga, with a bullet embedded in it, as a 
token of fraternity and peace forever between the patriots of the South and the patriots 
of the North. (Applause.) I had the pleasure of having presented to me, only a few 
days ago, by compatriot Moore, formerly president of our honored Society of California, 
a gavel, of which the handle is made from the wood of an English vessel which was 
chased into Newport harbor and sunk, in 1779, by Count de L’Estang, of the French 
fleet, then acting as our allies. An apprentice, in diving down, found that old wood. 
We cannot ascertain the name of the vessel; but it is enough for us to know that it was 
a hostile British vessel, and that it was sunk there. (Laughter and applause.) I think 
I may fairly say that it would be a very unpatriotic man who would refuse to come to* 
order at the rappings of any one of these historic gavels. (Applause.) 

And now, with your permission, we will proceed with the business of the 
Convention. 

The following officers and delegates answered to roll call: 

Gen. Horace Porter, president-general; Gen. J. C. Breckenridge, 
Thomas Ridgeley Griffiths, Edwin S. Barrett, John Whitehead, vice- 
presidents-general; Franklin Murphy, secretary-general; C. W. Haskins, 
treasurer-general; A. Howard Clark, registrar-general; Henry Hall, his- 
torian-general; Lucius C. Deming, Connecticut, past president-general. 


STATE SOCIETIES. 

Connecticut.—Gen. E. S. Greely, William E. Chandler, Frank J. Nar- 
ramore, Charles P. Cooley, Russell Frost. 

California.—John W. Moore, U. S. Navy. 

Delaware.—Herbert Harris, Nathan Gould, Rev. George M. Howe. 

District of Columbia.—Dr. Sardis L. Crissey, Gen. F. G. Butterfield, 
Charles W. Coombs, Noble D. Larner, Rev. Thomas S. Childs, Bernard R. 
Green, Rufus Coffin. 

Illinois.—Josiah L. Lombard, John D. Sargent, Francis T. Simmons, 
Fred. B. Perry, John D. Vandercook. 

Iowa.—Damon N. Sprague, Wellington Russell. 

Kentucky.—John C. Russell, John W. Beckley, William Barrett, Robert 
A. Blood. 

Maine.—Edward A. Butler, vice-president; Dr. Henry S. Burrage, 
Archie L. Talbot, Col. John M. Adams, Dr. Charles E. Banks. 

Maryland.—Col. William Ridgeley Griffiths, president ; Samuel C. Row- 
land, Edgar G. Miller, R. Ross Holloway, Col. Charles T. Holloway. 

Massachusetts.—Edwin Shepard Barrett, president; E. Jacob Foster, 
vice-president ; Nathan Appleton, Charles Hicks Saunders, John Homans’, 
Charles Moyntsaville Green, Levi Swanton Gould, Theodore Cornelius 
Bates. 

Michigan.—Rev. R. W. Clark. 

Minnesota,—Albee Smith, E. A. Sumner, C. B, Palmer. 

Missouri.—George Elliot Leighton, president; Gaius Paddock, vice- 
president ; Josiah Fogg, John Lewis Robards. 

Nebraska.—John R. Webster. 
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New Hampshire.—Charles E. Staniels, president; Thomas Cogswell, 
William W. Bailey, Otis G. Hammond. 

New Jersey.—John Whitehead, president; William H. Murphy, Weston 
Jenkins, John J. Hubbell, Walter S. Nichols. 

New York.—Walter S. Logan, John Winfield Scott, Joseph Warren 
Cutler, Nathan Warren, R. C. Jackson, W. W. J. Warren, Trueman G. 
Avery. 

Ohio.—Lucius B. Wing, president; B. V. H. Schultz. 

Pennsylvania.—Maj. Howard Morton, vice-president ; Henry D. Sellers. 

Rhode Island.—Edward Field, president; Olney Arnold, Christopher 
Rhodes, W. T. C. Wardwell. 

Utah.—D. S. Lamson, John Homans’, J. A. Davis. 

Virginia.—Miles T. Phillips, vice-president ; B. B. Miner. 

Vermont.—Col. R. J. Kimball, Col. C. S. Forbes. 

_Wisconsin.—W. Kunland Flint. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL. 


The Secretary-General is glad to report the Society ina most flourishing condition. 
Since our last meeting new societies have been formed in Montana, Iowa and Utah, 
and the growth in the older societies, which increases our membership over twelve 
hundred, has been greater than any other period of our history. Naturally, the material 
for membership is most plentiful in the Eastern States, but sons of Revolutionary ances- 
tors have gone West in large numbers and the interest in the work of the organization is 
rapidly spreading throughout the whole West, and some of our Western societies are 
larger than those in the East. The Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Minnesota societies are 
especially active,and our Society in Iowa, although not yet a year old, exhibits 
unusual vigor. 

The largest Society in our organization is Connecticut with 800 members, then 
follows Massachusetts with 630, showing the remarkable gain during the year of 227; 
then comes New York with 562, gaining through the year 162; the District of Columbia 
comes next with 416 members, and then follows our most important Western society, 
Minnesota, with 315, having gained during the year 119; Illinois comes next 
with 326, showing a gain of ror; New Jersey follows with 292, having gained 
16; Vermont is next with 231; then Maine, 209 members, having added 56 to its 
membership during the past year; Ohio with 291, having gained 53, and the others 
follow along with somewhat smaller numbers. 

The Executive Committee has had several meetings in New York at the office of 
the President-General; at a meeting held on May 9, the following resolution was 
passed : 

Resolved, That a silver medal of suitable size and design be offered for the best 
essayist on Revolutionary history in the principal colleges of the country, the list of 
colleges to be decided by the President-General, and that a gold medal be offered for 
the best essay among those who shall receive a silver medal. 


At this meeting the Secretary-General was requested to prepare a letter announc- 
ing theintention of the Society to offer these medals, and to send the same to some of 
the leading colleges of the country, the list for which was afterwards approved by the 
President-General, In response to this letter some twenty of our leading colleges 
have accepted the offer of the Society, and some of the essays have already been 
received. It has not been practicable to offer this medal to all the colleges of the 
country, but it is expected that the list will be very much increased this coming 
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year and the results to be derived from this movement by which a large number of intel- 
ligent young men of the country are induced to give special attention to the principles 
fought for in the War of the American Revolution must aid greatly in enlarging and 
reviving a spirit of ardent patriotism. 

Under the auspices of the National Society, the Century Company of New York 
City has published a book entitled ‘‘ The Century Book for Young Americans,"’ an 
introduction to which was prepared by the President-General. 

At a meeting held on February 5, it was resolved that the National Society should 
be incorporated by an act of Congress, and the Secretary-General was requested to so 
inform the various State societies and request him to send him the names of some of 
their prominent citizens who might be named as the incorporators. In response to this 
request, lists have been received from nearly all the States, and the names of distin- 
guished citizens have been furnished in such numbers as to make it quite inconvenient 
to use them all. The Secretary-General ventures the suggestion that the names of the 
national officers and the presidents of the various State societies be used for this pur- 
pose. The Historian-General has been charged with the duty of preparing the act of 
incorporation. 

Reports of officers and lists of delegates to the congress have been received from 
twenty-eight Societies, and the annual reports from about the same number; the few 
that are missing being in the hands of delegates present at the congress who will deliver 
them later. The usual synopsis of these reports will be printed in the report of the 
proceedings of the congress. 

An effort was made during the past year to enlist a sufficient interest in the pub- 
ishing of a National Year Book which should contain the names of all the members of the 
various State societies. This, however, was not successfuland the Executive Committee 
authorized the publishing of the Year Book for 1894, which was sent to all the members 
and delegates of the last congress and all the officers of every State society. The book 
is not complete, but its principal deficiency arises from the inability of its compiler to 
procure the information he desired, A second edition will doubtless be much more 
perfect, and it is believed that the form adopted is as satisfactory as any that could be 
suggested that did not give the membership. 

The duties of the office of Secretary-General demand considerable time. Commu- 
nications are received daily from all over the country and questions come on all sorts of 
subjects, patriotic and otherwise, that need attention. Your Secretary-General feels that 
he is not a model officer, but he has taken much time from a life busy beyond the aver- 
age, to discharge as best he could the duties of his office, and has found positive 
pleasurein doing so. He could not have done as well as he has except for the cordial 
and unfailing assistance of his associates. 

FRANKLIN MURPHY, 

NEWARK, N. J., April 30, 1895. Secretary-General. 


REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL, 


Since April 30, 1889, when this National Society of Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion was organized by the union of the several independent State societies, 5878 
patriotic Americans have fully established by competent evidence their lineal descent 
from soldiers and statesmen of the American Revolution, and proofs of their eligibility 
to membership are now filed in the archives of the Society in Washington City, there 
preserved as memorials of patriots of the war for independence, and of their descen- 
dants. 

During the year now closed 1286 new members have been enrolled, and numerous 
applications are in process of perfection. 

We have now thirty-one State societies. In Connecticut the membership is 800; 
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in Massachusetts, 630; New York, 563; the District of Columbia, 416; Minnesota, 
350; Illinois, 326; New Jersey, 292; Vermont, 231; Maine, 209; and so on to the 
lately instituted societies in Montana, with twenty-one, and Utah with twenty 
members. 

Among the notable additions of the year are the two great-great-grandsons of the 
immortal Lafayette, Gaston de Salume Lafayette, and Paul de Salume, who have 
become members of the Massachusetts Society. To the Maine Society has been 
added the Indian Chief Sopiel Salmore, aged 80, whose father, Captain Salmore 
Soctomah, of the Passamaquoddy Tribe, rendered valiant service in the Revolutionary 
War, and died in 1860, at the grand old age of 100 years. In Minnesota seven brothers 
have joined our ranks. 

Suggestive of this vicinity is the fact that we have on the membership roll Lieuten- 
ant Warren Putnam Newcomb, U. S. Army, who is the only living lineal male descendant 
of Major-General Joseph Warren, and who is also a lineal descendent of the sturdy 
patriot and fighter, General Israel Putnam. 

The requirements of our National Constitution assure the purity as well as the 
perpetuity of our Society. All application papers are subjected to rigid scrutiny by the 
State Registrars and Secretaries, and are then carefully examined and verified by the 
Registrar-General. No certificate of membership, no badge of the Society can be 
granted, until the claims to eligibility are thus fully proved. 

This national supervision—a special feature of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
and the basis of our system—has proved invaluable to the Society in many ways. 
Failure to at once satisfactorily establish the verity of interesting family traditions of 
valiant service by grandfather or great-grandfather at Concord fight, at Valley Forge 
and Yorktown, has inspired careful search in dusty garrets of old homesteads, and 
among the musty archives of the State and nation to find the record evidence. Many 
of the forgotten records of the American Revolution that lay mouldering, and sometimes 
knocked about as useless, have thus been brought to light. No more precious Ameri- 
can documents now exist than the military papers of the Revolution; none are now 
more carefully guarded from harm. They should all be preserved and the information 
therein made accessible to the people. 

As an example of the patriotic generosity of this old Commonwealth, I may state 
that the contents of the ninety-six volumes of manuscript muster and pay-rolls, and other 
records telling of the service of the soldiers of Massachusetts in the Revolutionary War, 
have been carefully compiled on 600,000 index record cards, and these have been in 
constant daily use for the last year in answering the numerous requests of applicants for 
admission to the patriotic societies. These cards are ready for publication, and will, we 
hope, be printed during the present year. 

One of the most important results accomplished by the Sons of the American 
Revolution was the passage of the Act of Congress approved July 27, 1892, introduced 
in the Senate by Redfield Proctor, president of our Vermont Society, providing 
for the transfer of the Government records of the -Revolution to the War Department, 
where fifty clerks are now employed indexing the military service of every soldier. 
Under the additional Act of August 18, 1894, the information is now being prepared for 
publication by the same comprehensive index-record card system applied to the 2,500,000 
enlistments of the late Civil War. 

Though voluminous, the Revolutionary rolls in possession of the Government are 
very incomplete. The Legislatures of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and others of the thirteen original States, are earnestly 
asked to add to the National Rolls the information contained in their own precious 
rolls of militia, minute men, and other State troops. In this way within a few months 
all existing records concerning each soldier of the Revolution will become accessible 
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for ready reference, and all be published by the United States in memory of the men 
who made this nation. 

In the early history of our Society many patriotic ladies applied for membership, 
and the question of their admission being discussed they were excluded from our ranks, 
but, ‘‘ God bless the noble women,” they have organized a society of theirown. To- 
day the Daughters of the American Revolution, founded in October, 1890, by Mrs. 
Benjamin Harrison and a few associates, numbers nearly gooo members, and has 
regents in forty of the forty-four States. 

Every member of our Society is proud of his descent from those heroic patriots who 
on the field of battle, or in Legislative halls, dared to uphold the right of liberty. 
Under the emblem of the minute man, with our motto, “‘ Lidertas e¢ Patria,” witha 
foundation as solid as the granite block on which the Concord statue rests, the Sons of 
the American Revolution are active in the work of educating all Americans to love 
their country and its flag. A great American patriotic university are these societies of 
Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. HOWARD CLARK, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1895. Registrar-General. 


THE COMMITTEE UPON ORGANIZATION, 


The Organizing Committee of the National Society, appointed a year ago, consists 
of Gen. A. W. Greely and Dr. George Brown Goode, of Washington; Ebenezer J. 
Hill, of Connecticut, and John Winfield Scott and Henry Hall, of New York City. 

It was made the duty of this committee first to revive the inactive societies of 
Tennessee, Virginia and Delaware, which had not filed their application papers or paid 
their dues, and, next, to promote the planting ofthe Society in thirteen States and five 
Territories, in which our Society had never been organized. 

Our Committee were exceedingly anxious to. discharge the important duty 
entrusted to them, but were confronted at the outset by an entire lack of funds. The 
receipts of the National Society were so small as to be insufficient for anything except 
routine expenses and one or two enterprises undertaken for the prestige of the whole 
order. An attempt was made by our Committee to organize new societies by letter- 
writing alone; but, after several months of effort this plan had to be abandoned, as 
entirely impracticable. It is exceedingly difficult, by correspondence alone, to find a 
man of enthusiasm who will undertake the labor of organizing a new society; and, in 
addition, the organizer of a new society is not always able, however patriotic and 
willing he may be, to lay aside the duties of his business and incur the expense of 
printing, postage, and travel. , 

Finally, last fall, our committee held a meeting in New York City, which was 
attended also by the President-General, and lasted until late at night. After discussion, 
it was resolved to make an effort to raise a fund, large enough to employ a clerk, pay 
the traveling expenses of volunteer organizers, and supply embryo societies with 
printed matter explaining the objects and achievements of the society, Gen. Porter, 
Secretary-General Murphy, Mr. Hill, and various private members of the Connecticut 
and New York societies made contributions to this fund; but it was not until February 
of this year, when the New York Society voted the handsome appropriation of $5cofor 
organizing work, that our Committee could actually begin active operations. 

The Secretary of the Committee, John Winfield Scott, then provided quarters for 
a clerk at his office, 214 Broadway, New York City, and for the last two months the 
Committee have devoted themselves earnestly to the duty entrusted to them. 

It gives us pleasure to report that the three inactive societies, namely, Delaware, 
Virginia and Tennessee, have all been revived, and have entered upon a vigorous cam- 
paign, from which excellent results have already been obtained, and the creation of 
large and influential societies is likely to follow. 
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VIRGINIA.—Virginia has reorganized, elected officers, filed the application papers 
of its present members with the Registrar General, and entered upon active recruiting 
work, The Society proposes to plant chapters in the principal cities of Virginia. This 
movement, which grew out of a personal visit to Richmond by Charles W. Haskins, 
Treasurer-General, is in the hands of William Wirt Henry, Barton H. Wise, Dr. 
Joseph A. White, and other competent and influential men. 

TENNESSEE.—In Tennessce, the movement is in the hands of J. A. Cartwright, a 
lawyer and a member of the old Society. His earnest and active labors are entitled to 
the thanks of the National Society. 

DELAWARE.—At the request of our Committee, Mr. Edward A. Sumner, lawyer, 
and a member of both the Minnesota and New York Societies, has made a personal 
visit to Delaware and called together the members of the old Society. An enthusiastic 
meeting has been held, fourteen eligible men being present, and twice that number 
signing the call. Thomas F. Bayard has been requested to serve as acting president 
of the Society, and Frank R. Carswell, as acting secretary, and an active campaign has 
been begun, which will soon give us a fine society. 

NEW SOCIETIES.—Two new State societies have been actually organized during 
the year. In Utah, Dr. George H. Penrose and others have enlisted the interest of 
some of the most prominent and influential men in the State, and are rapidly securing 
an excellent society. They have been formally admitted to the brotherhood of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

A State society has also heen organized in Montana, through the very public- 
spirited labors of the Rev. C. C. Bateman, chaplain of the regular army. It has been 
formally admitted to membership. 

A State society is now being formed in Texas by Philip Lindsley, a lawyer of the 
city of Dallas, with the co-operation of Mr. Evans, a prominent resident of Austin, the 
State capital. Sufficient progress has been made to ensure complete organization 
within a few months. The Texans propose to form a local chapter in every large city 
of their great State. 

In Arizona, Major H. F. Robinson, inspector of rifle practice, and in South 
Dakota, Chambers Kellar, of Hot Springs, have been authorized to organize State 
societies. Both have nearly enough members already to organize. E. E. Baldwin, a 
prominent and influential resident of Jackson, Miss., has also undertaken to form a 
State Society in Mississippi, and has already secured nearly enough members to organize- 

In the State of Washington, with the full consent of ol. Thomas M. Anderson, 
U. S. Army, founder of the Oregon-Washington Society, and after correspondence 
with our Committee, a separate State society is now organizing in Washington. This 
movement originated with E. Weldon Young, an enthusiastic member of Col. Ander- 
son's Society, and promises to add another new society to our ranks the coming year. 

The Committee are also promoting the formation of two societies among American 
colonists abroad. One is forming in Paris, France, under the care of Richard H, 
Wyeth, a member of the New York Society, who is located in Paris in the banking 
house of Drexel, Harjes & Co. The other is Honolulu, Hawaii, where the movement 
is under the management of W. H. Severance and others, all men of high position. 

It is an interesting fact, that in these outlying regions our name of “‘ Sons of the 
American Revolution" is of distinct advantage to us. An effort made in France by a 
society with a different name failed, in consequence of the omission of the word 
‘‘ American ”’ from its name. 

To summarize the work of the past year, we report that three inactive State 
societies have been revived and two new State societies have been created, thus adding 
five societies to our number during the year, and seven new societies are now in 
process of formation—twelve societies in all. 
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The Committee are now pressing on to other parts of the United States. If their 
labors are seconded by the leading men of the different societies, another year ought 
to see the Society firmly planted in nearly every State and most of the Territories of 
the United States. It is expected that the hearty co-operation of the New York Society 
in the employment of a competent clerk, who is to be used for the work of both the 
New York Society and the National Organization Committee, will bring about most 
desirable results. 

HENRY HALL, 

A. W. GREELEY, U. S. Army, 
GEORGE BROWN GOODE, PH.D., 
E. J. HILL, 

JOHN WINFIELD SCOTT, Secretary. 


. REPORT OF THE TREASURER-GENERAL. 


The Statement of the Treasurer-General of the National Society for the year 
ending April 30, 1895, was: ; 
Balance cash on hand, May 1,'94 $1,202 77 
Annual Dues, ‘95-6 $1,268 75 
Annual Dues, previous year 733 00 
Certificates 718 00 

185 05 

EXPENDITURES. 

Stationery and Printing 
Certificates (Am. B. N. Co.).......ccceeceesesreees 
Expenses Office Registrar-General 
Annual Reports, ‘94, Printing and Mailing 
Less amount contributed by Sec’y-General.... 


Year Book, ‘94, Printing and Mailing 444 71 
Expenses, Convention ‘94, Stenographer 
Trunk Line Association 


81 00 $2,347 87 
Excess of Receipts over Expenditures. $ 556 93 


Balance cash on hand, April 30, 1895, $1,759 70 


C. W. HASKINSs, 
NEw YORK, April 30, 1895. Treasurer-General. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL, NATIONAL SOCIETY, 
143 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J., May 13, 1895. 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

DEAR Sirs:—In reply to your request I enclose you a copy of the first 
part of the minutes of the recent Congress in Boston, containing the open- 
ing prayer, the address of welcome by the President of the Massachusetts 
Society and the response by General Porter. I fear I will not be able to 
send you anything further (verbatim) for want of time. 

Reports were made by the Secretary-General, the Registrar-General, the 
Treasurer-General and the Chairman of the Committee on Organization. A 
resolution offered by Mr. Nathan Appleton, of Massachusetts, was passed 
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to appoint a committee to decorate the graves of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence by the marker adopted by the Society. 

A motion offered by Mr. Scott, of New York, was also adopted that the 
battleship Constitution should be repaired and preserved as a national 
naval museum. 

A committee was also appointed on motion of Mr. William Ridgeley 
Griffiths, president of the Maryland Society, on national legislation of 
interest to the Order. 

Resolutions were adopted, offered by Mr. Henry Hall, the registrar- 
general, that the several State societies be requested to take steps for a 
general observance of Flag Day in the several cities and municipalities 
within their jurisdiction for 1895, and ° 

That the National Society officers be requested to memorialize;Congress 
in favor of the publication in book form of the records of services in the 
American Revolution, which are now being indexed at Washington. 

There were a number of other resolutions passed concerning the special 
work of the Society and the debates were full of interest throughout the 
entire day. Atthe close of the afternoon session the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President-general, Gen. Horace Porter ; 
vice-presidents-general, Gen. J. C. Breckenridge; Col. Thomas M. Ander- 
son, Cushman K. Davis, Edwin S. Barrett, John Whitehead ; secretary- 
general, Franklin Murphy; treasurer-general, C. W. Haskins; registrar- 
general, A. Howard Clark ; historian-general, Henry Hall; chaplain-general, 
Rt. Rev. Chas. Ed. Cheney, 

A lunch was given by the Massachusetts Society at the Parker 
House, at noon, and an elaborate banquet was also given by the Massachu- 
setts Society at the Vendome Hotel in the evening. The day following was 
spent in an excursion to the historic fields of Concord and Lexington, which 
was thoroughly enjoyed by everyone. The congress was delightful from 
the beginning to its close and upon the whole the most interesting, as it is 
likely to be the most fruitful, of any yet held by the Society. 

I hope that this statement will enable you to satisfactorily fill the space 
you can give to this report, and am, 

Yours very truly, 
FRANKLIN MuRPHY, 
Secretary-General. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


The Committee on Credentials reported that 104 delegates were pre- 
sent, including Miles T. Phillips, of Virginia, son of a soldier who was 
present at the storming of Stony Point, on the Hudson. 

The report of Secretary-General Franklin Murphy showed that new 
societies have been formed in Montana and Utah during the last year, and 
that there has been a large increase in membership in all the States where 
societies exist. 

Registrar-General A. Howard Clark presented his annual report. After 
telling of the organization of the Society, he said that during the year 1236 
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new members have been enrolled. There are now thirty-one State socie- 
ties, with the following membership in those named: Connecticut, 800; 
Massachusetts, 630; New York, 563; District of Columbia, 414; Minne- 
sota, 353; Illinois, 340; New Jersey, 292; Vermont, 232; Maine, 209; 
Montana, 21; Utah, 20. Among the notable additions of the year are the 
two descendants of Lafayette, Gaston De Salume Lafayette and Paul De 
Salume, who have become members of the Massachusetts Society. To the 
Maine Society has been added the Indian Chief Sopiel Salmore, whose 
father died recently at the age of 100. Another notable member is Lieu- 
tenant Warren Putnam Newcomb, U.S. Army, the only living male descend- 
ant of Major-General Joseph Warren, and also a lineal descendant of General 
Israel Putnam. The important work done by the Society in preserving 
public records, securing the erection of monuments, the marking of the 
graves of Revolutionary soldiers, promoting essays on Revolutionary events 
in the public schools, etc., was referred to. 

The Historian-General reported endeavors to secure national incorpora- 
tion for the Society, the incorporators to comprise all the presidents of thé 
several State societies. 

Treasurer-General Haskins reported the financial affairs of the Society 
in a flourishing condition. The receipts over expenditures during the year 
have been $556, leaving a balance of $1759 in the treasury. 

The Committee on Organization reported that three societies which 
had disbanded have been reorganized and that societies are being organ- 
ized in Texas, Arizona, South Dakota, Mississippi, the State of Washington, 
Paris, France, and Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 

Mr. Scott, of the New York Society, offered a resolution, which was 
passed, that it is the sense of the Society that the old Constitution, the his- 
torical battleship, be restored by the Government to be forever preserved, 
an illustration of the type of warship used, as a national naval museum at 
Washington, and that three members of the Society be appointed a com- 
mittee to secure the necessary legislation from Congress, and that the 
several State societies be requested to co-operate in this work. 

The following resolution, offered by Nathan Appleton, was adopted : 
‘‘That a committee of thirteen be appointed by the President-General to 
take charge of the placing of markers or emblems of the Society on the 
graves of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, wherever they 
can be found.” 

The next annual convention will be held in St. Louis, Mo. 

At 7.30 the delegates filed into the large dining-room of the Vendome. 
At the head table were Pres. E. C. Barrett, Gen. Porter, Gov. Greenhalge, 
Adjt.-Gen. Dalton, Collector Warren, J. Whitehead, Rev. R. M. Clark, 
F. Murphy, Gen. J. C. Breckenridge, Gen. E. J. Forster, J. C. Russell, of 
Kentucky, M. L. Phillips, of Missouri, Gen. E. R. Champlin, and J. L. Lom- 
bard, of Illinois. After a most sumptuous repast, Pres. Barrett arose and 
after incidents and good-natured slaps at New York, Chicago and other 
places where the Sons of the American Revolution has been entertained, 
introduced Collector Warren, whose toast was the ‘ President of the 
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United States.” Mr. Warren said that the President and his office were 
always to be respected, and his scattering remarks about slanderers were 
warmly applauded. Some of his bright and epigrammatic remarks were: 
“Not birth, but action, makes the worth of Americans ;” ‘‘ Love of liberty 
o’ersteps the bounds of nationality ;"’ ‘‘ The rivalry of ’76 is the only rivalry 
of patriotism.” 

With a parting admonition for honesty in national finance, he yielded 
to the Governor, who responded to ‘‘ The Commonwealth” in a speech of 
happy and witty welcome. The Governor began by gracefully compliment- 
ing Mr. Warren on the unmistakable strain of sentiment embodied in his 
remarks upon the high office of President of the United States. He said 
Porter was the true wine of the wit of New York, and generously credited 
Mr. C. M. Depew with the wit of true Greenhalgiana. The kernel of his 
speech was a succinct and safe guide to patriotism, when he closed by say- 
ing: ‘‘ Amalgamate, unite, go together against the enemies of your com- 
monwealths,” and again, ‘‘ Enter into all the duties of citizenship—caucuses, 

; jurors, etc. That is patriotism in times of peace.” He closed by saying 
‘** Patriots’ Day should be every day.” 

Gen. Porter is a popular man. The Governor led off in three rousing 
cheers for him, who, after relating a few humorous anecdotes of noted 
Massachusetts men, struck the keynote both of his speech and of the 
Society when he defined the meaning of the good old, Anglo-Saxon word, 
“freedom.” The Latin “‘liberty’’ is much, he said, but freedom is more. 
He illustrated by naming Japan in the Eastern struggle, that “ patriotism 
can save any land.” 

Gen. Breckenridge spoke on ‘“ The Pilgrims to Boston,”’ in a reminis- 
cent vein. G. E. Leighton responded to the ‘“‘ Empire State of the West,” 
and J. Whitehead, president of the N. J. P. A. R., responded to the last 
toast, ‘‘ New Jersey in the Revolution,” in which he showed the historical 
kinship between New Jersey and Massachusetts. 

The following members of the Massachusetts Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution attended to the entertainment and comfort 
of the delegates to the convention : 

Reception, Capt. Nathan Appleton, Dr. Charles M. Greene, Rufus 
Coffin, Dr. John Homans ', and Rev. C. A. Staples; finance, Nathan 
Warren, Charles W. Parker, Dr. Francis H. D. Brown, Charles E. Adams 
and Edward Glines; banquet, Dr. Francis H. Brown, J. Alba Davis, Wil- 
liam Howell Reed, Dr. Edward J. Forster, John M. Merriam; printing, 
Gardner A. Churchill and William B. Clarke; transportation and hotels, 
Herbert W. Kimball and Levi S. Gould;- executive, Pres. Edwin S. 
Barrett, Nathan Warren and Dr. Francis H. Brown. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 
held a meeting at the city of New York, on April 29, at which a resolution 
was unanimously adopted changing the name of the Order from Military 
and Naval Order of the United States to Military Order of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, and the constitution of the Order was accordingly 
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amended and the officers instructed to at once take the necessary steps to 
perfect the change. 

This action was taken out of deference to the Naval Order of the United 
States, and in response to their courteous and friendly representation that 
some modification of name would be desirable in order to prevent any pos- 
sible confusion by reason of similarity of names. 

It is but just to say that at the time of the organization of the Military 
and Naval Order its founders were not aware of the existence of the Naval 
Order of the United States, there being no branch of that Order in the State 
of New York, where the Military and Naval Order was organized, and it 
becoming apparent that the request of the Naval Order was well founded, 
the change of name has now been frankly made in the spirit of fraternity and 
good fellowship which ought to prevail among all patriotic organizations. 

The name now adopted expresses more clearly the objects of the 
Order ; it is certainly distinctive, and the term “ Military,” by general 
acceptation, includes war service on both land and sea. 

THE MILITARY ORDER OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Pennsylvania Commandery.—A charter was granted at the last meeting of 
the Order to James Mifflin, Charles Ellis Stevens, LL. D., D. C. L., Thomas 
Willing Balch, Edwin Swift Balch, Rev. Horace E. Hayden, Dr. William 
Henry Egle, James Watmough, Effingham B. Morris and Charles Este, of 
Pennsylvania, to institute the Pennsylvania Commandery of the Military 
Order of Foreign Wars, and Rev. Dr. Stevens and Messrs. James Mifflin 
and Thomas Willing Bach were appointed a Committee on Organization. 
The committee at once proceeded with its work, and, with the above- 
named companions of the Order and some other gentlemen instituted the 
Pennsylvania Commandery of the Order. The success of this Command- 
ery is thus assured from the outset. The officers of the Pennsylvania 
Commandery are Rev. Charles Ellis Stevens, commander; James Mifflin, 
vice-commander ; and T. Willing Balch, secretary and treasurer. 

THE MILITARY ORDER OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
New York Commandery.—At the last meeting of the Council twelve new 
names were added to the roll of companions. Considering the restrictions 
on admissions, the growth of this Commandery has exceeded the expecta- 
. tions of its officers. 

Mr. Dwight Lathrop Elmendorf has been elected registrar of the New 
York Commandery, and Clarkson Crosby Schuyler, M. D., elected surgeon. 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA, 
Chapter II, Philadelphia——An account of the charter 
meeting of the original society of the Colonial Dames 
of America, held at the house of Mrs. George Brinton 
Phillips, in Philadelphia, on March 28, 1895, appeared in 
the May number of THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGIS- 
TER. Some errors occurred in this account in the names 
of the officers, managers, etc., of Chapter II, Philadelphia, 
who were duly elected after the ceremonies empowering 
the Chapter to exist were concluded. The following is the correct list : 
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President, Mrs. George B. McClellan ; first vice-president, Mrs. Thomas 
Balch; second vice-president, Mrs. Richard McCall Cadwalader; secre- 
tary, Mrs. George Brinton Phillips; treasurer, Mrs. N. Chapman Mitchell. 
Managers: Miss Elise Willing Balch, Mrs. James Bowden, Miss Anne 
Sophia Penn Chew, Miss C. Guilielma Penn-Gaskell Hall, Mrs. George 
Woolsey Hodge and Mrs. Charles B. Penrose. Chairman of Claims Com- 
mittee, Miss Elise Willing Balch; historian, Mrs. Henry J. Hancock. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA, Chapter I, 
New York, visited Albany, May 14, upon invitation of Mrs. J. V. L. Pruyn. 
They were met at the station by Mrs. Corning, Mrs. Marvin and a number 
of other prominent ladies, and were driven at once to the residence of Mrs. 
Pruyn, on Elk street, where at 12 o'clock a breakfast was served. - 

Mrs. Corning, Mrs. Selden E. Marvin, Mrs. William Rice, Miss H. L. 
Pruyn and Mrs. Pruyn joined the guests at breakfast. 

The afternoon was devoted to seeing the historical sights in and around 
Albany. The ladies were driven to the old Schuyler mansion, the Forbes 
manor h ouse and the old Van Rensselaer mansion across the river. After- 
ward the Governor received the delegation in the executive chamber. 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA.— 
The annual meeting was held April 30, to celebrate the anniversary of the 
inauguration of Washington as President of the United States. The meet- 
ing was held in the ladies’ annex of the Metropolitan Club, New York City. 
Mrs. Gracie King presided. Delegations were present from the three State 
Chapters. 

Among those present were Mrs. H. Irvin Keyser, Mrs. George B. 
McClellan, Mrs. George Phillips, Mrs. Jesse Tyson, Mrs. J. S. Frick, Miss 
Emma Johnston, Mrs. Ernest Monson, Mrs. Hancock, Miss Penn, Miss 
Hale, Miss Boudinot, Miss Julia Livingston Delafield, Mrs. Edward King, 
Mrs. W. B. Lawrence, Miss Hamilton, Mrs. Walter Rutherfurd, Mrs. 
Sackett Barclay, Mrs. J. J. Townsend, Mrs. Vanderpoel, Mrs. George Cabot 
Ward, Mrs. J. W. Ward, Mrs. R. Duval, Mrs. George A. Robbins, Mrs. J. 
Townsend Burden, Mrs. Timothy M. Cheesman, Miss Effie Borrowe, Mrs. 
Philip Sands, Mrs. Herman Livingston, Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. 
Montgomery Bailey, Miss Julia Wells, Miss Mary Trumbull Morse, Mrs. 
Walter Oakley, and Mrs. Gardiner. . 

The report of the historian showed that the literary efforts of the members 
have been very commendable. Family papers that would not have been 
trusted to strangers have been carefully looked over. A number of inter- 
esting essays have been written on these papers. Mrs. Henry J. Hancock 
has published a very interesting history of the Penn family, and Miss Mary 
Trumbull Morse one on a family of one of the Salem witches. Some 
valuable papers on the descendants of Alexander Hamilton have recently 
been placed in the hands of the Society. The library, which is constantly 
increasing, is soon to have a permanent home. 

After the meeting a luncheon was served for the visiting members and 
distinguished guests. Among the latter were Mrs. Henry Potter, Mrs. 
John Hone, Miss Colmit, and Mrs. Irving Kent. 
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THE COLONIAL ORDER, New York Chapter, held a stated meeting on 
Monday evening, April 22, in the City of New 
York, which was well attended by the mem- 
bers of the Chapter. The Rev. Dr. De Costa 
read a paper on the claims of Sebastian Cabot 
as the discoverer of the American Continent, 
which was listened to with much interest by 
the Chapter. After the reading of the paper, 
a collation was served. 

“Colonial Order” is the corporate name 
of the State chapters of the “Colonial Order 
of the Acorn,” the latter, the full corporate , 
title of the Grand Chapter only, being sug- 
gestive of the planting of the acorn from 
which has grown the wide-spreading tree, the 
United States of America. The Order since 
its incorporation last year, has been steadily 
and quietly filling up. Its membership, which is limited to two hundred in 
each Chapter, is confined to the male line of colonial families, z. ¢., families 
descended from an ancestor who lived in one of the thirteen North American 
colonies prior to July 4, 1776. Its objects are stated to be “‘to cherish and 
perpetuate American traditions and associations and to promote patriotism 
and loyalty to our National Institutions.’’ There are various organizations 
claiming to be established for similar purposes, but the Colonial Order is 
distinctive in not emphasizing or bringing into prominence as a raison d'etre, 
any civil or military service of the progenitors of its members and in not 
confining its activity to commemorating the military history of our country. 
The motto of the Order is ‘‘ Respice Prospice,’’ and it is evident from this 
that its members are not expected to look only backward to the past and 
particularly not for personal glorification, but rather to learn what the past 
can teach in dealing with the realities and problems of the present and 
future. How best “to promote patriotism, and loyalty to our National 
Institutions ” is a crucial question which will require time and deliberation 
to solve, and the Colonial Order has a wise restriction that “while the 
fundamental principles of the Order shall always be recognized, no topic 
connected with political party divisions or appertaining to ecclesiastical 
denominations distinctly as such, shall be discussed at any meeting.” 

The Father of our Country gave timely warning to beware of foreign 
influence. Time has shown the wisdom of his advice. The dangers which 
he prophetically anticipated are upon us. The ever-increasing tide of 
foreign immigration has, year by year, flowed into this country, until the 
present alarming proportions of the foreign element threaten to overwhelm 
all that is distinctly American in our political institutions. Our country has 
become the cesspool where criminals and disturbers of the public peace are 
emptied from Europe. Anarchists, communists and boycotters scatter their 
pernicious doctrines broadcast among our people. Americans should 
endeavor to stem, as best they can, this flood of foreign ideas and practices. 
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It is their part to conserve and set forth the true principles of law, liberty 
and order transmitted to them by their forefathers, so that law will not be 
prostituted to shield violence, liberty to allow license and order to be sub- 
verted by anarchy. They may well be proud of descent from the founders 
of this great and powerful .nation, but they should prove that they are 
worthy of them and best commemorate their virtues by emulating their 
patriotic activity and devotion. 

But aside from the exercise of a conservative influence in preventing 
or correcting degeneration in our political system, much also can be done 
in the way of historic research. The American patriotic organizations all 
devote themselves, more or less, to collecting records of the past, but as 
they are mostly commemorative of some particular war and composed of 
the descendants of those connected therewith, any researches not relating to 
warfare are extraneous to their avowed purposes. The Colonial Order of 
the Acorn is one of the few societies not thus restricted. It has a wider 
and comparatively unoccupied field to operate in, the Colonial Dames 
being their principal co-laborers, with the difference of not requiring, as a 
condition of membership, colonial descent in the direct paternal line. 

Associations based on civil, military, ecclesiastical or other classifi- 
cation, are commonly styled ‘“‘Orders’’ or ‘‘ Fraternities’? in contra- 
distinction to societies differently constituted. The term “ Order"’ is there- 
fore applicable to the ‘Loyal Legion,” the new “ Military and Naval 
Order” and the “ Colonial Order,” each being dependent for membership 
on the limited class implied by their several names. 

The following are the officers of the New York Chapter of the Colonial 
Order, viz.: Fordham Morris, chancellor; Beverly Chew, vice-chancellor ; 
Henry Axtell Prince, recorder; John Bleecker Miller, treasurer; William 
Augustus Pierrepont, usher; Cortlandt Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Sackett 
Moore Barclay, Edward Livingston Ludlow, Robert T. Varnum, Henry 
Schieffelin Clark and William Gordon Ver Planck, councillors. 


THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL-WarRS.—The general 
officers attended a regular meeting of the General 
Council of the Society, held in the flag room of the 
City Hall, Baltimore, Maryland, May 13 and May 

‘ 14, in the Council chambers of the City Hall. The 
general officers were entertained at a banquet given 
by the Maryland Society at the Hotel Rennert, on 
May 13, over which McHenry Howard presided and 
at a luncheon May 14. 

The Hotel Rennert was the headquarters of the 
Society, and the Society colors were displayed while 

the council was in session. 

The Maryland branch was represented by Deputy-Governor-General 
Joseph L. Brent and Registrar-General George Norbury Mackenzie ; 
Massachusetts, by Historian-General Francis E. Abbott ; District of Colum- 
bia, by Deputy-Governor-General Francis Roe, rear-admiral United States 
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Navy; New Jersey, by Deputy-Governor-General Malcolm McDonald ; 
New York, by Governor-General Fred. J. de Peyster and Secretary-Gen- 
eral Howland Pell; Pennsylvania, by Chaplain-General the Rev. Dr. C. 
Ellis Stevens. 

Fifteen charter members of Ohio, represented by Deputy-Governor- 
General M. M. Shoemaker, were admitted to the Society, and also the 
Vermont branch of the Society, consisting of fourteen members, represented 
by Deputy-Governor-General Col. Ed. A. Chittenden, 


SociETY OF COLONIAL Wars, in Ohio, held its first business meeting 
April 19, at the residence of Mr. M. M. Shoemaker, Cincinnati. There 
were present: Judge Hunt, Prof. Norton, Dr. Dandridge, Dr. Mussey, E. 
L. Rawson, Perin Langdon, J. B. Clement and M. M. Shoemaker, and 
formed a temporary organization. Mr. Shoemaker was elected deputy- 
governor-general; Judge Hunt, governor; Prof. Norton, registrar; Mr. E. 
L. Rawson, secretary, and Dr. Rhode, chaplain. The following were 
appointed a committee on membership: Messrs. S. M. Felton, E. L. Raw- 
son, T. H. Norton and Perin Langdon, Dr. Rhodes, Dr. Dandridge and Mr. 
A. H. Pugh. The committee to attend the general convention, in Balti- 
more, is composed of M. M. Shoemaker, Ralph Peters, S. M. Felton, 
Judge Hunt and E, L. Rawson. 

The first movement towards the formation of an Ohio chapter took 
place in Cincinnati, December 31, 1894, and there are at present some 
twenty-five prospective members,and applications are coming in every day, 
so that there is every reason to believe that the Ohio Chapter will be in all 
respects a great and most interesting success, in every way worthy of the 
State, At the close of the meeting a handsome dinner was served, and 
even colonial animosities were forgotten temporarily by these sons of war- 
like sires under the fascination of Mr. Shoemaker’s perfect hospitality. 


THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL Wars, in New Jersey, held its first 
meeting since it was chartered by the Legislature, at Davis’ parlors, 
Newark, May 11. Gen. E. Burd Grubb presided and delivered a briet 
address outling the aims and objects of the Society. The act incorporat- 
ing the organization was read. The act provides fur the organization of 
any association of not less than fifteen male citizens of this State, united to perpetuate 
the colonial history of New Jersey from the period of its settlement to the commence- 
ment of hostilities at the battle of Lexington, April 19, 1775, in the War of the Revolu- 
tion, and further to perpetuate the memory of the men who, in military, naval and civil 
positions of trust and responsibility, by their acts and counsel assisted in the establish- 
ment, defense and preservation of the colony of New Jersey, and of the other American 
colonies. . 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Governor, Gen. E. Burd 
Grubb; deputy-governor, Gen. William S. Stryker; lieutenant-governor, 
Walter Chandler; secretary, George Ellsworth Koues; treasurer, William 
M. Deen; registrar, Rev. Dr. F. Langdon Humphreys; historian, Howard 
Coghill; chaplain, Rev. A. G. Vermilye ; chancellor, C. Stanley Sims. 

Chancellor Sims reviewed the advancement of the Society since the 
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first annual meeting a year ago, and predicted a brilliant future. The 
meeting was of an informal character and was followed by luncheon. 


THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL WARS, in Massachusetts, met in Boston, 
April 30, to commemorate the anniversary of the arrival of the Massachu- 
setts fleet at Louisbourg, in 1745. A paper, entitled, ‘‘Why Was Louis- 
bourg Twice Besieged ?’’ was read by S. A. Bent, who reviewed the history 
of the campaign against the provinces, its purposes and its results. 

THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL WARS, in Pennsylvania, held an informal 
reception and banquet at the Hotel Bellevue, Philadelphia, May 8, to 
commemorate the siege of Louisbourg in 1745. 

THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL WARS IN CONNECTICUT held its third annual 
court at the rooms of the Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford, May 1, 
the 258th anniversary of the first general court of Connecticut Colony when 
war was declared on the Pequots, which resulted in the first victory and 
was the first and last territory ever held by conquest by the colony. 

This Society, the fifth in order as to time of organization, may now be 
considered well equipped for the active carrying out of the objects of the 
General Society, which, while neither purely genealogical nor wholly 
historical in purpose, seems destined to unite in one all subjects connected 
with the early settlement of this country prior to the Revolution. 

The Society is not simply an association of those who have descended 
from colonial ancestors of distinction, but has an equally prime prerequisite— 
that of honorable career and high social standing as involving not only 
agreeably present association, but its lineal transmission, and, naturally, 
attracts the best material only to its membership. 

Careful study of its constitution will show little if any necessity for its 
revision, as adequate provision is made.to meet emergencies—religion and 
politics being excluded from its consideration in this as in the sister 
societies. 

The principle of rotation in office sought to be established by its first 
governor, Prof. Daniel C. Eaton, in pressing his resignation, though un- 
willingly considered by the Committee on Nomination, was only carried out 
unanimously by the Society, because enforced by information of very 
specific demands of his medical advisors. The principle, while not 
committing every one to the policy, will doubtless remain an unwritten law 
in the Society of great effect hereafter. This can have but a salutary effect 
with talent of such rare quality and abundance to call upon as one may see 
in glancing over its membership roll. 

At the court, James Junius Goodwin, Esq., the Lieutenant-Governor, 
presided in the enforced absence of the governor, Professor Daniel C. 
Eaton. There was a large attendance. The usual reports were read and 
accepted, there being 105 active members, an ample treasury and no 
deaths or resignations since last court. Certificates of membership in the 
State Society, beautifully executed, were presented to each member. 

As showing the completeness of the Society’s appointments, there were 
exhibted the exquisite silken flags, the Colonial War flag of the State 
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Society, and the National Standard, gifts from several gentlemen of 
Hartford. The books of the Society, as evidence of the purpose of perma- 
nence, were all exhibited, viz.: The records of the Treasurer, Historian, 
Registrar; the book for ‘‘ Memorabilia,” and the book for ‘“ Official 
Documents ;”’ the local Secretaries’ records, etc. These were substantially 
and sumptuously bound, and each one bore the impression in gold of the 
great seal of the Society. 

It seems not too much to say that in its appointments as well as by the 
rigid scrutiny of candidates for membership the Connecticut Society intends 
to maintain a rank second to none of its sister societies. The following 
ticket was elected for the ensuing year: 


Officers: Governor, James Junius Goodwin; deputy-governor, Fred- * 


erick John Kingsbury; lieutenant-governor, Prof. Theodore Saulisbury 
Woolsey ; chaplain, the Rt. Rev. John Williams, D. D., LL. D.; secretary, 
Charles Samuel Ward ; treasurer, Charles Hotchkiss Trowbridge ; registrar, 
Frank Butler Gay; historian, Morris Woodruff Seymour. Gentlemen of 
the council to serve until 1898, Eli Whitney, Jr., Jacob Lyman Greene, 
and Arthur Reed Kimball. 

After adjournment of the court time was allowed for members to dress 
for dinner, which was served at the new Prospect Casino, on Farmington 
avenue. 

It would be difficult in this country, outside of such an organization, to 
see men of such pure race-type as were there assembled, each member the 
descendant of ancestors worthy in their day to leave their mark on the 
page of history, each member in this, his day, considered worthy by his 
peers, and entitled to sit among them. 

After dinner, speeches were made by the Rev. Dr. George L. Walker, 
on the “ Capture of Louisbourg;” Frederick J. Kingsbury, the Rev. Dr. 
Twitchell and Charles E. Gross. 

The following sentiment extracted from a telegram received from 
Professor Daniel C. Eaton during the dinner, may well be preserved and 
adopted as the motto of the Society, Sociefas pia majorum veneratione 
condita in eternum floreat. 

CHARLES SAMUEL WARD, 
Secretary. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI, New York State Society, met at 
Delmonico’s, New York, May 13. The occasion marked 
the 112th anniversary of the founding of the Society. 
John Cochrane presided. 

It was resolved that the members of the Society 

ii should hold their annual dinner as usual on July 4. A 

“it resolution was offered by Mr. Olyphant, expressing the 

displeasure of the New York State Society of the Cincin- 

nati at the adoption of the name of the Society by the 

Daughters of the Cincinnati. He said no society had 

a right to take the name of Cincinnati, but others saw no harm in*-women 
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calling their society by that name, and the resolution was laid on the table. 
Then the members went to look upon things other than resolutions, 
which had been laid upon a large table. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812.—The following open letter has 

been sent to the press of Kentucky: 

Dear Sir—I take the liberty to address you upon a 
subject which I feel sure will enlist your attention and be 
responded to with patriotism. 

Upon the rolls of the Pension Department in Washing- 
ton there still remain the names of a number of the soldiers 
of the war of 1812, one of whom has reached the grand old 
age of 106 years, while quite a number are over 100; these 
are but the remnant of a large body of men who were 
called to arms for a second time to fight for freedom, a 
large number bearing the scars of the Revolution. 

These old gentlemen, many years ago, in their desire to 
perpetuate the memory of the deeds of that army, formed an association which is now 
known as the “ Society of the War of 1812,” and, as their ranks grew thin, they admitted 
the lineal descendants of deceased members, that their work might not cease. They 
have left this precious legacy to their sons to tell the story of victory, by yearly cele- 
brations of momentous events, the preservations of records, manuscripts, rolls and the 
collection of relics relating to that war, and to educate the rising generation as to his 
duty to his country, and that this work might bear fruit in the pride and patriotism of 
the young citizen. 

The Society in Maryland was formed in 1842, and in Pennsylvania in 1854, and 
later in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and has been continuous to the present time. 
Of course these societies are now almost entirely controlled by the descendants who 
have entered upon the work placed in their hands with a patriotic zeal worthy of the 
great cause which brought them together. 

Last June, in that venerable pile, ‘‘ Independence Hall,’’ where Liberty was born, 
those Societies located in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massachusetts and Connecticut met 
and formed a National Society for the purpose of further carrying out the designs ot 
the originators of these societies. 

It has fallen to me, as an officer of this General Society, fo adopt certain measures 
for a hearty co-operation of all the descendants in the United States, and with this in 
view my first efforts have been directed to the grand old State of Kentucky, for where 
in the whole country will be found a braver or more devoted band to the cause ot 
Freedom than her sons? Only a brief perusal of the pages of history shows us that in 
the struggle in Great Northwest in that war the soldiers of Kentucky occupy an exalted 
position. 

In the union of the State societies a position which no other can occupy awaits the 
descendants of the soldiers of Kentucky. 

It is not our purpose to keep alive the memories of “‘ grim-visaged war,"’ but in 
these hours of peace, struggle for place and fortune, to place before the citizens of this 
country, who have no time for history, the deeds of the men who made possible all 
things here below and to whom we owe the blessings we now enjoy and to pay a tribute 
to the memory of our fathers who laid the foundation of the greatest nation in the 
world. 

I, therefore, appeal to you to assist us in this work with the aid of your valuable and 
patriotic journal in adding to our long list the names of Kentucky men who are 
descendants of the soldiers of 1812. _ I solicit an article in your columus on this subject 
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which will arouse an interest in the matter that they may be brought together in a 
State organization and finally as a part of the General Society. I shall be only too glad 
to correspond with them, individually or collectively, that this object may be brought 
about. Respectfully yours, 
ALBERT KIMBERLY HADEL, M.D., 
Registrar-General. 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., in printing Dr. Hadel’s letter, 
said: 


As Dr. Hadel points out, Kentucky furnished a particularly brilliant band of 
patriots to the armies which fought against Great Britain in what has been called “ the 
second war of Independence,” especially in the Northwest, where some of the stub- 
bornest and bloodiest work between 1812 and 1815 was done. 

Everyone familiar with the history of Kentucky knows that in answer to the call 
of Congress for a militia force of 100,000 men, 5500 of which should have been supplied 
in this State, as many as 7000 Kentuckian volunteers turned out. Gen. John Payne 
was in command of this gallant force, and among the commanding officers of regiments 
were Colonels Scott, Lewis, Allen and Wells. But while the Kentucky contingent was 
on its way to Detroit to support Gen. Hull, who had in the meantime disgracefully sur- 
rendered, Gen. James Taylor, of Kentucky, was already covering himself with glory, 
though serving under a superior who was afterwards condemned by court-martial to be 
shot for cowardice. Gen. Taylor, whose residence was in Campbell county, died in 
1848, leaving four children, of whom, or of whose offspring, some at least should be 
found willing to take part in this national movement for commemoratiag the deeds ot 
the State’s early forefathers. 

It was in this war, too, that Gen. Green, Clay and Col. Dudley, with their impetuous 
Kentuckians, distinguished themselves at Fort Meigs. The gallant old Governor of the 
State, Isaac Shelby, himself took the field under Gen. Harrison, and among the names 
of his staff are such familiar and historical ones as Adair, Berry and Crittenden. But it 
is perhaps in connection with Jackson's victorious operations at New Orleans that the 
special fame of the “‘ Kentucky Rifles” of those days stands highest. It was there that, 
under Col. Davis, the volunteers from this State first won for it the war-like reputation 
which it has never ceased to enjoy. 

Dr. Hadel’s appeal ought to receive a warm answer from hundreds of homes 
throughout the length and breadth of the old Commonwealth, where the memory of the 
more recent civil strife has not blotted out that of an earlier quarrel, when freemen stood 
“‘ between our loved land and war's desolation ’’ and when Tippecanoe Harrison him- 
self said of Kentuckian soldiers: ‘‘ They appear to think that valor alone can accom- 
plish everything.”’ 


THE SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812, in Massachusetts.—A large and 
enthusiastic meeting of the Society was held on the evening of March 25, at 
the Boston Athletic Association Building in Boston, Mass., commemorative 
of the eighty-first anniversary of the action between the U. S. S. Hornet and 
H. M.S. Penguin. 

The president of the Society, Franklin T. Beatty, M.D., used the 
historic gavel presented to the Society at its last annual meeting in January, 
made out of wood from the famous old frigate Constitution. An enjoyable 
feature of the meeting was a biographical sketch of the U. S.S. Constitution, 
prepared and presented by Amos Binney, treasurer of the Society. Several 
naval commissions inthe War of 1812, signed and issued by President 
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Madison, were exhibited, and autograph letters of several of the early com- 
manders of the Constitution, including Bainbridge, Hull and Chauncey, 
were also exhibited. 

Remarks of interest relating to the War of 1812 were made by Presi- 
dent Beatty, Capt. W. L. Willey, C. W. Galloupe, J. H. A. Pearson, S. S. 
Gage, and C. F. Bacon-Philbrook, secretary of the Society. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted : 


‘* Resolved, That, believing that the final resting-place of the U. S.S. 
Constitution (‘ Old Ironsides’) should be the port where she was built and 
where she was fitted out for every one of the cruises in which her undying 
record was won, the Society of the War of 1812 in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts thanks Joseph H. O'Neil for his able efforts in this 
direction and trusts that the work so well begun may be continued.” 


THE SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812.—The New York society claims to 
have been originally organized in 1826. It was reorganizedin 1892. Ithas 
recently limited its future membership to descendants of officers only, 
adopted an insignia different from the other “ 1812”’ societies, and pursued 
generally an independent course. 

The largest of the State societies is that of Pennsylvania. 

At a convention held in Philadelphia in April, 1894, all the different 
State societies of this name, with the exception of the New York society, 
united in one organization with the name, General Society of the War 
of 1812. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION, Indiana Com- 
mandery, held its annual meeting at Fort 
Wayne, May 10. At 4.30 in the afternoon a 
special train from Indianapolis brought the vis- 
iting delegates, their ladies and the Indianapolis 
military band. Capt. George L. Bradbury was in 
charge of the train. Gov. Matthews and party, 
who were with the delegation, were received 
with military honors and a parade. The Fort 
Wayne Rifles, the Wayne True Blues and the 
Zollinger battery escorted Gov, Matthews to 
the hotel, headed by the First Regiment band. 

The ladies of the party were escorted in carriages about the city for an 
hour, and were then received at the Fort Wayne Club by Mrs. S. R. Alden, 
wife of the president of the club, assisted by Mrs. D. N. Foster, Misses 
Anna Bond, Pearl Foster, Winnie Dougall,.of the reception committee, and 
others. 

The meeting of the legion was held in the library of the Fort Wayne 
Club and was presided over by Gen. Lew Wallace, the State Commander. 
The following officers were then elected for the ensuing year: Commander, 
Gen. Lew Wallace, Crawfordsville ; senior vice commander, Capt. George 
L. Bradbury, Indianapolis; junior vice commander, Col. D. N. Foster, 
Fort Wayne; recorder, Capt. W. W. Dougherty, Indianapolis ; treasurer, 
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Capt. Horace McKay, Indianapolis; registrar, Lieut, Marcus L. Brown, 
Indianapolis; chancellor, Capt. Fortner, Indianapolis; chaplain, Rev. 
M. L. Haines, Indianapolis; council, Maj. J. R. Ross, Col. Charles N. 
Kahlo, Capt. John E. Clellan, Lieut. Ensminger and Capt. David E. 
Beame. 

At this meeting resolutions commemorative of the life and work of the 
late Gen. Mahlon Manson were passed. 

After the meeting the members of the legion were escorted to the 
Randall Hotel. Here the Century Commercial Club and the guests at the 
banquet tendered the visitors an informal reception till 9 o'clock. A de- 
lightful concert, furnished by the Indianapolis Military Band, was given in 
front of the Randall during the progress of the reception and the banquet. 

At 9 o'clock the doors of the spacious dining-room at the Randall were 
thrown open and 200 guests took seats at the tables. The banquet hall was 
profusely decorated with cut flowers and ferns. Gen. Lew Wallace 
officiated as toastmaster and introduced the responses by a few well-timed 
sentences. ‘‘Our City’ was responded to by Col. C. B. Oakley, mayor of Fort 
Wayne. The toast, ‘Our State,’ was responded to by Gov. Matthews, who said: 
“ Here have waved the lilies of France and the flag of Great Britain, but both 
have given way to the stars and stripes. What was the joy of the occasion 
when, Ioo years ago, a salute from fifteen guns announced that the United 
States flag had been raised in Fort Wayne and that the United States 
asserted authority over their region.” 

Col. Miller, of the Anthony Wayne Post, of Fort Wayne, responded to 
the toast, ‘‘ The Grand Army of the Republic.” ‘‘ The Loyal Legion”’ was 
responded to by Mayor Ostrander, of Richmond. When volunteer toasts 
were offered, Col. R. S. Robertson, of Fort Wayne, and ex-Gov. Will 
Cumback, of Greensburg, made speeches. 

After the banquet the members of the Order repaired to the rooms of 
the Fort Wayne Club, where many citizens and ladies gave them a hearty 
greeting, and speeches were made by Judge Alden, Gov. Matthews and 
Gen. Wallace. 

THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LoyAL LEGION, New York Com- 
mandery, held its annual meeting and banquet, May 8, at Delmonico’s, 
New York. It was a very large and enthusiastic gathering. After the din- 
ner the members listened to an interesting paper from Maj.-Gen. G. M. 
Dodge on the ‘Battle of Atlanta.” In the election there was only one 
contest—of recorder. The candidates were the present incumbent, Maj. 
Odell, and the treasurer, A. Noel Blakeman. Mr. Blakeman was elected 
by a vote of 175 to 120. Maj.-Gen. John Newton, who died last week, 
was on the list for member of the council, but Gen. Egbert L. Viele was 
substituted and elected. The election resulted as follows: Commander, 
Gen. Horace Porter; senior vice, Maj. J. Langdon Ward; junior vice, 
Medical Director Edward S. Bogart, U. S. Navy; recorder, Acting Asst. 
Paymr. A. Noel Blakeman, late U. S. Navy; registrar, Capt. Luis F. 
Emilio ; treasurer, Acting Vol. Lieut. Henry A. Glassford, U. S. Navy; 
chancellor, Maj. L. Curtis Brackett, U. S. Volunteers; chaplain, Post 
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Chaplain Michael J. Cramer, late U. S. Army; the council, Col. Charles C. 
Suydam, Gen. Egbert L. Viele, Nicholas W. Day, Gen. J. Fred. Pierson, 
U. S. Volunteers; Maj. Frank H. Phipps, U. S. Army. Speeches were 
made by Gen. Lucius Fairchild, Archbishop Ireland and others. 


The New York Commandery of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion, at its 
meeting on Wednesday, expressed emphatic dissent from the current criticisms upon 
old soldiers—not by formal resolutions, but by its hearty response to speeches by Gen. 
Fairchild and Archbishop Ireland, proclaiming sentiments of army fellowship. No 
one but the soldier understands ; none but the soldier's heart can respond to the emo- 
tions that are awakened by the comradeship of military life, and especially of the com- 
radeship of the battlefield. They mistake greatly who imagine that this sentiment is 
limited by distinctions of rank and education. The tie that binds the old soldier 
to his officer, the officer to his men, is oftentimes closer than that which unites 
members of the same family. There are supreme moments in each one’s life 
when the fibres of the soul vibrate under the touch of impressions that never 
die. The memories of such impressions are sacred; they belong to experiences 
with which no one may deal lightly. It is in the hour of personal danger, of personal 
sacrifice, that the fire of patriotic zeal burns with the most fervid heat, and it is for this 
reason that the experiences of war so lift a nation beyond and above itself. The Japa- 
nese are having this experience now, as we had it thirty years ago. It is chiefly because 
they are responsive to the sentiment of nationality ; because they are ‘‘ jingoes,’’ and 
the Chinese are not, that we witness such results as are recorded in the East. The 
nation that cannot be aroused by the spirit of war upon proper occasions, is in its 
decadence, and those who sneer at war, who scoff at military sentiment, who flout the 
old soldier, are the enemies of their country, whether they know it or not. 

Unquestionably, there are too many who stand ready to take advantage of our bet- 
ter sentiments for their own benefit, but they do not all wear the army blue, and they 
are not in undue proportion among old soldiers. Gen. Fairchild, in his capacity as ap 
ex-commander-in-chief of the Grand Army, and the commander-in-chief of the Mili- 
tary Order, declares his willingness to compare the old soldiers with any other body of 
men of equal number in the United States. The bogus and the mercenary veteran 
no more represents the spirit of the army than did Judas that of the apostles. Sailors 

and soldiers of the genuine type have their faults; no one understands this better than 
’ we. Greed of gain is not among them. Carelessness of consequences when under 
excitement is characteristic of their type, and this may mislead them into faults offensive 
to pharisaical propriety. But they are not the faults most destructive to the generous 
impulses from which the soul draws its life. 

The veteran may lag superfluous on the stage the foundations of which are laid in 
his self-forgetfulness and his sacrifices ; he may, when the memories of the past possess 
him, linger somewhat too fondly and too tediously on the weres and might-have-beens ; 
before those dimmed eyes may rise visions of days departed, and of comradeships that 
seem like those Ulysses and Dante sought among the shades, but let us not forget that 
he represents the ideas and the sentiments that have, in all*time, and in every clime, 
moved the hearts of the manliest, and set in motion those mighty forces that make 
nations great.—Army and Navy Journal. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION, District of Columbia 
Commandery, held a meeting May 1 in Willard Hall, Washington. It was 
the last meeting of the Legion until the first Wednesday in November next. 
The following officers were elected for the coming year: Gen. Albert Ord- 
way, commander; Col. George A. Woodward, senior vice-commander; 
Capt. Frederick V. McNair, junior vice-commander; Maj. William P. 
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Huxford, recorder ; Naval Constructor Theodore D. Wilson, registrar ; Maj. 
Marcus S. Hopkins, treasurer; Capt. Crosby P. Miller, chancellor; Chap- 
lain James H. Bradford, chaplain. There were about one hundred and 
fifty members present, and the ticket was elected unanimously. 

After the business of the Legion was finished the meeting resolved into 
a farewell social meeting, and the old soldiers mingled together over a boun- 
teous supper. The usual war songs were sung, and Maj. Powell, of the Gov- 
ernment Survey, told a story of the battle of Shiloh. He recited in detail 
the incidents which occurred prior to the battle, and explained why the fight 
was not the surprise to him that it was to many officers who were in the 
battle. He gave a graphic description of the shot which carried off his arm 
upon that day, and how he rode through a hot line of fire from the enemy 
immediately after he lost his arm, remarking that there were probably not 
less than one thousand shots fired at him, none of which touched him or his 
horse. Capt. Thomas Wilson recited a verse of six lines, which embraced 
the history of the entire War of the Rebellion, and which was received with 
much approval, and Gen. Cecil Clay sang a solo. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION, Wisconsin Comman- 
dery, held its annual election and May banquet at the commandery rooms, 
May 1, Milwaukee. The business meeting and election was called to 
order by Commander George H. Sutherland. The report of Recorder A. 
Ross Houston showed that there were a number of new members elected 
during the year, but that by reason of losses by removal and death the 
membership remains 215, the same as a year ago. Col. Henry B. Harshaw, 
of Oshkosh, was elected commander, and the other officers elected are: 
Senior vice-commander, Capt. Frank A. Anson; junior vice-commander, 
Capt. W. S. Stanley; recorder, Capt. A. Ross Houston; registrar, Chandler 
P, Chapman ; treasurer, Maj. Moses Harris; chancellor, Capt. J. B. John- 
son; chaplain, Capt. J. W. Sanderson. 

The death of Surgeon Charles Ottilie, of La Crosse, which occurred 
April 30, was announced. 

After the meeting a banquet was held in the hall, at which sixty-five 
comrades were present. The programme was informal, owing to the 
absence of Maj. Ruger, of Janesville, who was down for a paper on 
‘Soldiers as Citizens.’’ Ex-Gov. George W. Peck, who occupied a seat on 
the left hand of Commander Harshaw, was called on for an informal 
reminiscence. He told of a trip across Texas, after the close of the war, 
with his regiment, the Fourth Cavalry. He said that he was appointed 
provost marshal of the regiment at Shreveport, La., in the summer of 1865. 


“On our journey across Texas,’’ he said, ‘‘ we were trying to convince the inhabi- 
tants that we were not thieves. How well we succeeded, the election returns since have 
proved. We marched through Texas, taking everything in sight. When we came near 
San Antonio, I had the only white collar in the regiment, and the most gorgeous uni- 
form that could be got on time at Vicksburg. The man who furnished it has never been 
paid. I ought to say that the commanding officer swore in seven languages, and was a 
pretty hard customer. When we came within three miles of San Antonio, he told me 
to go ahead and open up the town for the regiment. I went ahead with my 200 men, 
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but when I came to the plaza I found it full of oxen and ox carts. I went back to the 
commander and told him that the plaza was full. He said: ‘ You look as if you were,’ 
and insisted on my going ahead and clearing the plaza. We went back and prodded the 
oxen with our sabres, and cleared it; but the oxen and their carts charged out on the 
road on which our regiment was advancing. When I came to the commander, he asked 
why I came that way. I told him that I couldn’t help it, that I couldn’t talk Spanish, 
and that I wanted to put down the Rebellion. . After the plaza was cleared and we got 
into San Antonio, my white collar was wilted and my gorgeous uniform torn,-so that I 
didn't make the impression on the people that I expected to. The commander said one 
day: ‘ You've been provost marshal two months now, and the only way you have dis- 
tinguished yourself has been in making toddy.' I told him that was the manner in 
which I wanted to be distinguished; but I was not provost marshal any longer. I went 
to the Rio Grande with my regiment and spent a year there, and came home after the 
Wisconsin people had forgotten all about the regiment. But to this day I have won- 
dered whether my charge of the light brigade of oxen on the San Antonio plaza would 
ever be written about by a historian. 

Gen. F. C. Winkler made an address, in which he extolled the merits 
of the rail fence as an aid to the army in the war, and speculated as to what 
would have happened if barbed-wire fences had been in use in those days, 
concluding that it would have been harder to put down the Rebellion in that 
case. He proposed a toast to the rail fence, which was responded to with 
alacrity. 

There were a number of other impromptu addresses, by Col. E. A. 
Calkins, Judge Cleveland and Gov. Upham. Capt. F. H. Magdeburg read 
a poem called ‘‘The Man Who Carried the Gun,” referring to the part 
taken by the privates in the war; and Atty.-Gen. Mylrea, who was present 
as a guest. 

The next meeting of the Loyal Legion will be held the first Wednesday 
in October. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION, Ohio Commandery, 
held its annual meeting and banquet in Cincinnati, May 1. It was a 
notable and interesting event and there was a general turnout of the Com- 
mandery. The business meeting was at the headquarters of the Order, 
and the banquet at the Grand Hotel. Among the old members present 
were Gen. Alex. McD. McCook, Gen. J. Warren Keifer, Judge Don A. 
Pardee, Maj. Leslie, Maj. William Grant, Maj. Durkee, Col. W. P. Orr. 
There were about 150 guests. Ex-Gov. Gen. J. D. Cox, commander, presided 
at the banquet. Among those who spoke to toasts were John A. Bingham, 
‘‘Abraham Lincoln;’’ ex-Gov. Warmouth, of Louisiana, ‘‘ The Union 
Soldier Who Made His Home in the South After the War;’’ Gov. Foraker, 
‘‘ The Monroe Doctrine; Judge M. L. Buchwalter, ‘‘ The Development of 
the Citizen and Soldier by the War.” Inspeaking to the toast ‘‘ The 
Union Soldier Who Made His Home in the South,”’ ex-Gov. H. C. War- 
mouth, of Louisiana, said: 

It is pretty hard for a man to say the right thing at all times, and it is especially 
difficult to make a speech to fit a Loyal Legion banquet and a Confederate community 
in which he lives. You can speak here of how you thrashed the enemy at Gettysburg, at 
Vicksburg and at Shiloh. How you made the “ Johnnies’’ get up and get out of 
Atlanta, and how Thomas and Scofield whipped the rebels at Franklin and at Nash- 
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ville, but it doesn’t do so well for us who live at the South, for these men whom you 
call the enemy, the ‘“‘ Johnnies and the rebels,’ are our neighbors, our everyday asso- 
ciates and our friends. 

We are more in the habit of hearing from them how they licked us at Bull Run, at 
Ball's Bluff and at Belmont. That would not sound so well to you, nor did it to us at 
first, but we have in a measure grown used to it, and we don't mind it now. Besides, 
our friends and neighbors seem to enjoy their stories so much that it would be a pity to 
mar their fun. 

About this time every year our Southern brethren have their reunions and their 
dinners, at which they make speeches. The press is filled with details, the toasts and 
their addresses. When we read the eloquent addresses of William Preston John- 
son, Judge Fenner, Randall Gibson, Judge Rodgers and B. F. Jonas, in which the 
hallowed cause of the South is upheld and the gallantry and prowess of the Confed- 
erate soldier is described and eulogized; when we have heard their speeches every year, 
and for thirty years, we are forced to admit that there were two sides to the question on 
which we were arrayed against each other. 

Knowing these splendid fellows as we do, witnessing the solemnity and awful 
earnestness they affect, and carried away with their fervid eloquence, we sometimes 
begin to doubt whether we are not on the wrong side afterall. You may not believe it, 
but our Confederate brethren are a mighty winning lot of fellows. . Then they have a 
wonderful advantage over us. They always have the sympathy of their hearers, whoever 
they may be. The fellow who loves and wins is more apt to inspire jealousy and antag- 
onism, but the fellow who really loved and lost arouses.all of the tenderest sympathies 
of our hearts. 

The heroes we are accustomed to see are the heroes of the Confederacy. Beaure- 
guard, Gibson, Hood and Longstreet were our everyday acquaintances, were our 
companions and friends. I say were, for many of them have gone to their long homes, 
beloved and regretted by us all. In the same clubs, worshiping in the same churches, 
engaged in the same enterprises and work, bound by ties of the most intimate and 
sacred character, you could hardly suppose we had ever met in the clash of arms. 

The monuments commemorative ofthe war and to the heroes of it are not 
those who led you for four years. Where Grant sits upon his old war horse in Chicago, 
Robert E. Lee stands erect and proud on the highest pedestal in New Orleans. The 
emotions that swell the bosom of the Union soldier standing by the hallowed tomb of 
Grant, throbs in the heart of the Confederate soldier as he looks upon that of Lee. 

The Grand Army ofthe Republic turns out in the habiliments of the Order, carry- 
ing the United States flag and stands with bared head, while Jefferson Davis and 
Randall Gibson tell how Albert Sidney Johnston whipped us at Shiloh, declaring but 
for his untimely taking off the South would have triumphed. There we were spoken of 
as the enemy, and we looked like prisoners taken in battle being paraded as in a Roman 
triumph. It is a strange situation and produces strange emotions. You here in Ohio 
surrounded with a great patriotic people, whose love for the Union and the Union soldier 
is more enthusiastic to-day possibly than it was thirty years ago, can hardly understand 
the position of ‘‘ the Union soldier who made his home in the South.” 

The statues and monuments in eleven States having a population of more than 
fifteen millions of people are’ commemorative of the triumphs and heroes of the Con- 
federacy. The reunions and celebrations of the springtime and the orations and poems 
read at them areall to the heroes and the cause you did not fight for. Not one single 
statue or monument to the Union cause stands in eleven States of this Union outside of 
the national cemeteries. But in every city of importance, in every public building, 
library or public hall, we see only Lee, Jackson, Jefferson Davis and their compatriots 
draped with the flag of the Confederacy. The history of the United States which is put 
into the hands of our little children at the public schools tells how Johnston whipped 
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the Yankees at Bull Run, and how Gen. Beauregard’ bottled up Ben Butler at Ber- 
muda Hundred.” According to this history the Confederates always fought with less 
men, and were handicapped with great disadvantages. When success perched upon 
their banners it was a great victory over greatly superior numbers; but when 
defeat came, it was because of the overpowering forces which advanced slowly upon the 
brave and intrepid Confederates, who thought it best under the circumstances to 
retire for a short time and recuperate. Everything done by the Confederates during 
the war is spoken of in the first person, and everything done by the Union armies in 
the third person. 

The disinterested traveler arriving in New York on the 30th day of May would ask 
why and for what is this grand parade? Who are those old veterans with stick and 
crutch trying to keep step tothe music of the band? What is the name of that distin- 
guished-looking old man, whose crutch and whose legless stump I see? When told they 
are Gen. Sickles and his veterans of the Army of the Potomac, he claps his hands and 
joins in the acclaim and cheers him and them on to their goal. 

When he is driven to Riverside Park, and beholds that wondrous pile erected by 
patriotic men and women, he is told that itis a grateful tribute to the steady nerve and 
unfaltering faith of that persistent General who put down the Rebellion and restored the 
Union. Traveling throughout the Northern States he beholds monuments and statues 
in every public square commemorative of the Union cause and its leaders. Lincoln, 
Seward, Stanton, Grant, Sherman, Thomas, McPherson, Farragut and Logan are 
familiar to him in every city, town and hamlet. 

Having visited all the capital cities of the Northern States, he turns his face to the 
South. He no sooner crosses the Potomac or the Ohio than _he is confronted by a dif- 
ferent class ofmonuments. There is a different pose of the men. The uniforms they 
wear are of a different cut andcolor. Their epaulets and insignia are put on differently, 
and there arises the feeling that he has passed into another nation, whose people have a 
different cause to worship, different songs to sing, and love and cry over different heroes 
than the country he has so lately passed through. The bands play “ Dixie’’ and ‘‘ The 
Bonnie Blue Flag,” instead of ‘‘ Marching Through Georgia.” 

Where he heard in New York and Cincinnati the names of Lincoln, Grant and 
Farragut, and saw the tears come to the eyes of the old veterans, he hears those of 
Jefferson Davis, Lee, Jackson and Hood, and fancies that he sees more copious tears 
run down their old cheeks. He hears that the cause they fought for was noble, just 
and patriotic, and that but for a few accidents which could not well have been avoided, 
the sacred cause of the South would have triumphed. We shall not wonder that he 
shakes his head and expresses doubts as to the perpetuity of a government whose people 
are so at variance in their sentiments, whose heroes are so different, and whose songs 
glorify so diverse a patriotism. But he will find after a little longer study of the people 
in both sections, that the great republic cannot be squared by any of the examples of 
the old world. 

The great republic is unique in many things. It has existed over one hundred 
years, had the most bloody civil war known to history, and came out of it without a 
despotism and with the people with more liberty than before. The United States has 
received untold millions of people from all over the world. They have come with 
different languages, with all of their prejudices and traditions, of every religion and of 
all races, and have been poured into the great caldron of our civilization and melted into 
our nationality. We have absorbed them, worked them over, breathed into them the 
breath of our life and made them a part of us. No othernation on the earth could have 
done it, but the American people have absorbed and made a part of the nation’s glory 
the Confederate veterans, the Confederate monuments, the Confederate songs, orations 
and poems. 

They are as much a part of us and our institutions now as are the heroes and the 
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battles of the Revolution of 1776. Why, we have put their sons into our national 
schools at West Point and Annapolis. We have made them our representatives at 
foreign courts. We have put them on the Supreme Bench and in the Cabinet of the 
President. A large majority of the committees of the last Congress were Confederate 
soldiers. We trust them everywhere and in every place, and I would not be surprised 
to see during my life time one of them at the very head of the government itself. 

A hundred thousand Union soldiers accepted their discharges in 1865 and made 
their homes in the South. 

In every State, in every Southern city, county and town you will find Union 
soldiers. They stand among the first men of the communities in which they live, 
generally beloved and respected by their Confederate neighbors and associates. It 


took many years for them to establish themselves and make themselves and their | 


principles acceptable, but they have done it. As one ofthem, I do not complain of my 
Confederate brethren for the lively conflict they waged to prevent the inevitable accept- 
ance of the principles for which we fought. 

In 1865 the South lay broken and beaten at the feet of the Union troops, The work 
of its regeneration was to begin. From within was it to start rehabilitation. Naturally 
those of Confederate sentiment wanted to rebuild on the old foundations. The Union 
men of the South and the Union soldiers wanted another foundation on which to build 
the new governmental structure. A clash of sentiment at once occurred. The loyal 
people of the Union became aroused as they had never been before, and determined 
that we should have a government in all its details like that we had fought for and won. 

Here began the work of “the Union soldier who made his home in the South.” 
He was naturally looked to for counsel, support and leadership. His military service 
hade made him brave, determined and aggressive. He rallied the Union men. . The 
Union soldier organized the friends of the Union, reconstructed the constitution of the 
States, ratified the 13th, 14th and r5th amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, restored their representation in Congress, and laid the foundations for the per- 
petual union of the States so broad, deep and everlasting that no party, no man, no 
people can ever disturb or raze them. They had a hard fight. It was-a long one,a 
fierce and bloody one. I say with truth and justice, that may not everywhere be 
accepted, that to the heroic Union soldiers who made their homes in the South the 
nation is indebted for an earlier pacification of the country, fora more ready accept- 
ance of the principles for which you fought, than could have been obtained without them. 

Their work was well done, and as time goes on, and when party rancor and party 
ambition shall subside, history will do full justice to ‘‘ the Union soldier who made his 
home in the South.” 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LoyAL LEGION, Iowa Commandery, 
held a stated meeting May 14, at the Kirkwood House, Des Moines. Lieut.- 
Col. C. H. Gatch read the paper for the evening, entitled, ‘‘General O. M. 
Mitchell and His Brilliant March Into the Heart of the Southern Confed- 
eracy.” 

At the annual meeting April 9 the following officers of the Commandery 
were elected: Commander, H. H. Rood; senior vice-commander, E. B. 
Soper ; junior vice-commander, G. L. Godfrey; recorder, S. H. M. Byers; 
registrar, F.S. Whiting; treasurer, Albert Head ; chancellor, C. W. Fracker; 
chaplain, A. L. Frisbie. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LoyAL_ LEGION, Illinois Commandery, 
held its annual meeting, May 9, at Kinsley’s, Chicago. The principal 
paper of the evening was read by Col. James A. Connolly, entitled, 
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‘‘Wilder’s Brigade of Mounted Infantry.’’ The following officers were 
elected: Commander, Col. Aldace F. Walker; senior vice-commander, 
Col. Arba N. Waterman; junior vice-commander, Maj. George S. Roper; 
recorder, Col. Charles W. Davis; registrar, Capt. Roswell H. Mason; 
treasurer, Capt. John C. Neely; chancellor, Col. William B. Keeler; chap- 
lain, the Rev. Arthur Edwards; members of the council, Mr. George C., 
Bail, Lieut. Charles T. Boal, Lieut. Harrison Kelley, Col. Charles S. 
McEntee, and Lieut. John McLaren. , 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION, Colorado Com- 
mandery, held its annual meeting, May 8, at the Windsor Hotel, Denver, 
and the following officers were elected: Commander, Capt. H. M. Orahood ; 
senior vice-commander, Col. E. T. Wells; junior vice-commander, Lieut. 
J. R. Saville; treasurer, Lieut. J. D. Smails; registrar, Capt. Lewis A. 
Kent; chancellor, Lieut. Joseph Davis; chaplain, Maj. J. A. Lennon; 
council, Col. Wesley Brainerd, Capt. J. S. Titcomb, Col. H. C. Merriam, 
Lieut. E. F. Bishop, Capt. Matt Adams. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION, Kansas Commandery, 
held its annual meeting May 1. The attendance was large. The election 
of officers for the year resulted as follows: Commander, Col. J. H. Gill- 
patrick, of Leavenworth; senior vice-commander, Maj. T. J. Haskell, of 
Fort Leavenworth ; junior vice-commander, Cyrus Townsend, of Leaven- 
worth ; recorder, Capt. Eben Swift, of Fort Leavenworth ; treasurer, Dr. J. S. 
Wever, of Leavenworth ; registrar, Capt. B. Rockwell, of Fort Leavenworth ; 
chancellor, Col. J. M. Steele, of Fort Leavenworth; chaplain, Chaplain 
George Robinson, of Fort Leavenworth; council, Col. John Conover, of 
Kansas City; Gen. H. S. Hall, of Lawrence; Capt. J. A. McGonigie, of 
Leavenworth ; Lieut.-Col. J. N. Andrews, and Maj. W. B. Shockley. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION, Minnesota Com- 
mandery.—At the monthly meeting, April 9, in St. Paul, Dr. Chester C. 
Higbee read a paper entitled, ‘“‘ Personal Recollections of a Line Officer.” 
The speaker in an interesting manner traced the course of the regiment 
with which he was connected—the Twelfth Wisconsin Infantry, U. S. 
Volunteers—from the time of its formation, in September, 1861, through- 
out the war. The regiment served in Missouri, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Northern Mississippi in 1862, and at Memphis, Vicksburg, 
Natchez, Jackson and the Sheridan expedition in 1863 and the early part 
of 1864. Historically, the most interesting part of the paper was that 
relative to the estimation in which Gen. Francis P. Blair was held by his 
men while in command of the Seventeenth division, to which Capt. Higby’s 
regiment belonged. Asan officer ofthe line, Capt. Higbee came closely into 
relations with the private soldiers, and he stated that throughout the division 
the men were dissatisfied with Gen. Blair's command. This feeling was so 
strong in one instance that a private soldier fired at the General in open 
daylight, and when arrested for his act he frankly told Gen. Blair that he 
had intended to kill him. Dr. Higbee attributed this feeling, in the case of 
his division, to the fact that they had been commanded previously by Gen. 
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MacPherson, and had become so attached to him that they would have been 
dissatisfied with any other commander. 

When Dr. Higbee had finished reading, Gen. J. H. Baker, in a brief talk 
corroborated the statements relative to Gen. Blair’s standing with the 
soldiers, relating an incident at St. Louis in which three regiments of Ger- 
man volunteers laid down their arms and refused to serve, owing to an 
order placing Gen. Blairin command over them. Nor did they again take 
up arms until the order had been countermanded and they had been given 
a leader better suited to their tastes. Both the speakers, however, asserted 
that Gen. Blair was a thorough soldier, an earnest patriot and a masterly 
organizer of forces. It was held that the feeling against him which appeared 
on several occasions was due to either local prejudices or unfortunate - 
circumstances. 

The annual meeting and dinner was held, May 14, at St. Paul, at the 
Ryan Hotel. The following officers were elected: Commander, Capt. 
Henry A. Castle, St. Paul; senior vice-commander, Capt. David McK. 
Gilmore, Minneapolis; junior vice-commanders, Maj. Albert C. Wedge, 
Albert Lea, Minn.; recorder, Brevet Maj. George Q. White, U. Ss. Army, 
retired, St. Paul; registrar, Capt. George G. Barnum, Duluth; Treasurer, 
Lieut. Albert Scheffer, St. Paul; chancellor, Lieut.-Col. M. V. Sheridan, 
St. Paul; chaplain, Brevet Brig.-Gen. Robert N. Adams, D. D., Minne- 
apolis; council, Lieut. E. O. Zimmerman, St. Paul, Capt. W. H. Harries, 
Caledonia, Minn., Capt. W. W. Rich, Minneapolis, Capt. William B. Leach, 
Minneapolis, Lieut. George H. Morgan, Minneapolis. 

After the election, which was made unanimous, there being but one 
slate reported by the nominating committee, the new officers were installed 
with the simple ceremonies of the Order, and the company proceeded to the 
parlors of the hotel, where a reception was accorded to Bishop Whipple. 

Capt. Castle presided at the banquet. The most notable speech was 
delivered by Rt. Rev. Bishop Whipple, to the toast ‘‘ Patriotism.”” Capt. 
William Duncan read a paper entitled ‘“‘Through-the Carolinas with 
Sherman.” E,. B. Dahlgren, L. A. Grant, Rukard Hurd, Col. Mason and 
Prof. Folwell were the other speakers at the dinner. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LoyaL LEGION, Pennsylvania Com- 
mandery, held its annual meeting at the Union League, Philadelphia, May 
I, many prominent military and naval men being present. Dr. Persifor 
Frazer read a lengthy paper on the “ Lincoln Gunboats on the Mississippi,” 
and Col. R. Dale Benson made a report on the progress of the ‘“‘ War 
Library”’ fund. He stated that about $66,000 had been subscribed, and 
expressed the hope that within the year the.corner-stone of the new building 
willbe laid. The site has been acquired, the property on which the building 
is to be erected having a frontage on the west side of Broad street, below 
Vine, Philadelphia, of ninety-eight feet. 

Recorder Brevet Lieut.-Col. John P. Nicholson made a report on mem- 
bership and finances. There are now about 1100 members. 

The annual election resulted in the choice of Brevet Maj.-Gen, D. McM. 
Gregg as commander ; Commander James M, Forsythe, U. S. Navy, senior 
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vice commander; Capt, John P. Green, junior vice-commander; Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. John P. Nicholson, recorder; Col. H. Earnest Goodman, regis- 
trar; Assistant Engineer Frederick Schober, treasurer; Brevet Brig.-Gen. 
William L. James, chancellor; Rev. Henry C. McCook, D.D., chaplain ; 
Col. David L. Magruder, U.S. Army; Medical Inspector George H. Cooke, 
U. S. Navy; Pay Director Henry M. Dennison, U. S. Navy, Captain 
W. W. Frazier, Jr., and First Assist.-Engineer William C. Williamson, 
council. 

At the conclusion of the meeting luncheon was served. Prominent 
among those present were Lieut.-Gen. J. M. Schofield, Gen. J. C. Fullerton, 
Col. Hough, Col. Sawtelle, Maj. Sanger, Gen. Hawley, Gen. St. Clair Mul- 
holland, Rev. James N. Blanchard, D. D., Gen. Charles L. Leiper, Capt. 
Farquhar, U.S. Navy; Gen. J. W. Schall, and Capt. R. S. Collum, U.S. 
Marine Corps. 

THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LoyAL LEGION, California Com- 
mandery.—The annual meeting was held May 15, in the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. The chief business transacted was the election of officers, the 
following having been recommended by the Nominating Committee: 
Commander, W. R. Hooper; senior vice-commander, Samuel B. M. 
Young; junior vice-commander, Henry Titus Skelding; recorder, W. R. 
Smedberg ; registrar, Horace Wilson; treasurer, C. Mason Kinne; chan- 
cellor, L. S. Butler; chaplain, John Singer Wallace; members of council, 
John Charles Currier, Ernst A. Denicke, George Stone, W. T. Y. Schenck, 
A. H. Babcock. 

General R. H. Warfield had previously been regularly nominated for 
commander, but afterwards Major W. R. Hooper entered the field as a 
competitor. The contest between the friends of the rival candidates has 
been waged for some time. The nominations were declared closed and no 
speeches were made, though a number had been expected. 

It was soon evident that Major Hooper had by far the stronger following, 
and when the vote was finally counted that he had been elected by 110 
votes against 22 for General Warfield. 

Recorder W. R. Smedberg reported that of the 1127 members that had 
joined the California Commandery since its organization, 669 yet remained. 
The remainder had either been transferred or died. 

Much discussion arose as to the best means of making nominations for 
officers in future. - It was finally decided that a committee of five should be 
appointed, to ascertain the methods of election in other commanderies. 

THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE Loyat LEGION, Nebraska Com- 
mandery, met at the Mercer, Omaha, May 1, and elected these officers: 
H.E. Palmer, commander; J.H. McClay, of ‘Lincoln, senior-vice com- 
mander; J. R. Manchester, junior vice-commander ; T. Clarkson, recorder, 
in place of Maj. Ludington, who refused the office on account of ill-health ; 
F.B. Lawrence, registrar; William Wallace, treasurer, and C. H. Frederick, 
chancellor. J. S. Hoover, C. A. Abbott, J. T. Thompson, George H, 
Palmer, and T. Swobe, were elected to the council. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION, Maine Commandery, 
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held its annual meeting and dinner at the Falmouth Hotel, Portland, May 9. 
The following officers were elected: Commander, Brevet Brig.-Gen. Isaac 
S. Bangs, U. S. Volunteers ; senior vice-commander, Paymaster William H. 
Anderson, U.S. Navy; junior vice-commander, Col. Samuel H. Allen, 
U.S. Volunteers ; recorder, Brevet Maj. Henry S. Burrage, U.S. Volunteers ; 
registrar, Brevet Maj. Holman S. Melcher, U. S: Volunteers ; treasurer, 
Capt. Thomas J. Little, U. S. Volunteers; chancellor, First Lieut. Charles 
W. Roberts, U. S. Volunteers; chaplain, Chaplain John Smith Sewall, 
U. S. Volunteers; council, Lieut. Wainwright Cushing, U. S. Volunteers; 
Lieut. Samuel L. Miller, U. S. Volunteers; Brevet Maj. William H. Green, 
U. S. Volunteers ; Lieut. George F. French, U. S. Volunteers ; Capt. Hebron 
Mayhew, U. S. Volunteers. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION, Colorado Comman- 
dery.—The headquarters of this Commandery are now established at No. 
94 Kittredge Building, Denver, and will be open every day. The location 
is convenient. It commands a magnificent view of the city and mountains, 
and is in every way very attractive. s 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION, Michigan Comman- 
dery, held its annual meeting and dinner at the Russell House, Detroit, 
May 9g, and elected the following: Commander, George W. Chandler; 
senior vice-commander, W. B. McCreary, of Flint ; junior vice-commander, 
Charles Dupont; recorder, J. T. Sterling; registrar, Charles Larned Wil- 
liams; chancellor, James Ryan; treasurer, O. C. Allen; chaplain, Rev. L. 
A. Arthur; council, James Vernor, chairman ; L. H. Chamberlain; C. V. R. 
Pond, E. B. Welton, Farnham Lyon, Saginaw. Two hundred members 
occupied seats at the banquet tables. At 10.45 p. m. Commander John G, 
Parkhurst opened the oratorial ball with a few informal words of welcome, 
Gen. Parkhurst, who is the retiring leading officer of the Commandery, 
thanked the members for their kindness. The following were the toasts 
responded to formally: ‘‘The Man Who Carried the Musket’—T, W. 
Palmer. ‘‘Our Veterans: Can They Hear the Bugle Call?””"—Don M. Dick- 
inson. ‘ The Arbiter and the Soldier’—President Angell. “ Michigan "— 
‘““We know what Michigan men are, and both armies know—Abraham 
Lincoln”’—Col. H. M. Duffield. ‘‘ The Sweethearts of ‘61-'65 and the 
Grandmothers of ’95"’—Judge R. E. Frazer. ‘Old Glory”—Rev. J. M, 
Patterson. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION, New York Comman- 
dery, held its annual meeting for the election of officers, May 8, at Delmon- 
ico’s, and the members sat down to the last dinner of the season. It had 
been expected there would be a report from the committee of the Order that 
is investigating the charges against ex-commissioner, Companion William S. 
Andrews. . Recorder Odell stated that the labors of the committee were not 
nearly ended. Major Odell.is chairman of the committee and said further 
that twenty-five witnesses had been examined, but asked for a further stay 
of one month, which was granted. The charge comes about through the 
testimony of a witness before the Lexow Committee, who alleged that Mr. 
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Andrews accepted a bribe of $500 while he was a Commissioner of Excise. 
In the election there was only one contest—of recorder. The candidates 
were the present incumbent, Major Odell, and the treasurer, A. Noel 
Blakeman. Mr. Blakeman was elected by a vote of 175 to 120. Thename 
of Maj.-Gen. John Newton, who died just before this meeting, was on the 
list for member of the council, but Egbert L. Viele was substituted and 
elected. The election resulted as follows: Commander, Brevet Brig.-Gen. 
Horace Porter, late U. S. Army ; senior vice-commander, Major J. Langdon 
Ward, U.S. Volunteers; junior vice-commander, Medical Director Edward 
S. Bogert, U. S. Navy; recorder, Acting Assisting Paymaster A. Noel 
Blakeman, late U.S. Navy; registrar, Capt. Luis F. Emilio, U. S. Volunteers; 
treasurer, Acting Volunteer Lieut. Henry A. Glassford, late U.S, Navy ; 
chancellor, Brevet Major L. Curtis Brackett, U.S. Volunteers; chaplain, 
Post Chaplain Michael J. Cramer, late U.S. Army. The council: Lieut.- 
Col. Charles C. Suydam, U.S. Volunteers ; Brig.-Gen. Egbert L. Viele, U.S. 
Volunteers (first lieutenant, U. S. Army); Brevet Brig.-Gen. Nicholas W. 
Day, U.S. Volunteers; Brevet Brig.-Gen. J. Fred Pierson, U.S. Volunteers; 
Major Frank H. Phipps, U.S. Army. There was a large attendance. After 
the dinner the members listened to an interesting paper from Maj.-Gen. 
G. M. Dodge on “‘ The Battle of Atlanta.” General Lucius Fairchild, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Order, attacked Street-Cleaning Commissioner War- 
ing for the stand he has taken regarding G. A. R. veterans. He said: 
“ The characterization of the soldiers and sailors as ‘ pension bummers’ was 
not only uncalled-for, but unwarranted, and is not approved by the people 
of those days or the people of the present day.’’ Colonel Waring’s name 
was not mentioned, but when this allusion was made in General Fairchild’s 
speech the entire audience burst into loud applause. Archbishop Ireland 
was also a speaker, and others who made speeches were Rear-Admiral 
D. L. Braine, Paymaster Arthur Burtis, Major William L. Diller, General 
Horace Porter and Major Grenville. General Porter was elected commander. 


THE SOCIETY OF MAYFLOWER DESCENDANTS will hold its first semi- 
annual meeting in New York, May 22. The Entertainment Committee met, 
May 8, to perfect arrangements for making the semi-annual meeting an 
attractive one to the members. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Ohio, commemorated 
the anniversary of the first battle of the American Revo- 
lution with prayer and song at the Church of Our Saviour, 
on Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. Heretofore it has been cus- 
tomary with the Society to celebrate the occasion with a 
dinner, but after some deliberation by the members it was 
decided to depart from the usual order somewhat and cele- 
brate the day with religious service. 

As Rev. Dudley W. Rhodes is chaplain of the Ohio 

Society of the Sons of the Revolution, the church of which he is pastor was 
selected wherein to hold the services. The special announcement during 
the week had the effect of bringing out a very large number of Sons of the 
Revolution, who completely filled the sacred edifice. 
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The programme was specially prepared for the occasion. The front 
cover bore a likeness of the flag of the Sons of the Revolution in colors, 
and on the back cover was an engraving of the ‘“‘ Minute Man of '76,” a 
statue modeled by Francois Chopin, of Paris, France. This statue the Ohio 
Society desires to purchase and place on the site of Fort Washington. 

Rev. Rhodes was assisted by Rev. Calvin D. Wilson, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church of Franklin, Ohio. The exercises were begun shortly 
after 7.30 o’clock and followed the usual Sons of the Revolution ritual, after 
which Rev. Rhodes delivered a sermon. He took his text from St. John, 
vili, 33: ‘‘ We be Abraham's children.” 

He started out by speaking of the responsibility of a great inheritance. 
He said: ; 


There is a conceit which believes that one’s importance is increased by parading the 
vices and worthlessness of our forefathers. The carpenter's Son was met by the proud 
boast of the Jews that they could learn nothing good or valuable from Galilee or Jesus. 
‘* We have Abraham for our father,’’ said they, ‘and the covenant that God made with 
him was also with his children.’’ The answer of Jesus is that the only way to trace 
descent from illustrious and heroic. forefathers is not by blood and name, but by inheri- 
tance of the character and virtues of those from whom we claim descent. Said Jesus to 
the Jews, “If ye were Abraham's children ye would do the works of Abraham.”’ 

We who are proud of our illustrious forefathers must bear in mind that the estab- 
lishment of our lineal descent from them does not make us in any real or noble sense 
their children unless we can find in ourselves also the inherited virtues and adornment of 
their characters. To bear their names and not their character is infamy. The most pit- 
iable object in human life is a mean, contemptible, narrow soul, out of which every heroic 
and lovely quality has fled, crying out for man’s regard because his father was great and 
noble. 

Our theme to-night is the responsibility of our great inheritance. If we be children 
of the Revolutionary heroes, we must do the works ef the Revolutionary heroes. We 
must understand that patriotism is not mere sentiment, but a most exacting and labor- 
ious duty. As the faith of Abraham calling him from his home and lands to work for the 
Lord is contrasted with the faith of the latter Pharisees, and showed how false they were 
to their ancestry, so the patriotism of 1776 dwarfs our lazy and selfish patriotism. 

The story of the sufferings of men at Valley Forge and of women at home tilling the 
soil and weaving cloth, lays bare the heroic souls of our forefathers and shows the cost of 
our liberties. What virtue earned, virtue must maintain. When we look at our mag- 
nificent country, if our hearts swell with the splendor of her dominions and power, yet 
we may be appalled with the dangers that confront her. The rise of cities has brought 
dangers and problems as mighty as Harris’ or Clinton’s redcoats. How shameful is our 
listless cowardice and slavery to the boss and the briber. Meekly we submit to despot- 
ism more contemptible than Nero's and more venal than the Ottoman's. We glow with 
pleasure over Lexington, where ‘‘ the embattled farmer stood and fired the shot heard 
round the world,’’ but we cannot find enough patriotism in ourselves to attend our duties 
at the primary meetings. 

We are losing our dignity and our reverence. The students of our modern Ameri- 
canism must deeply deplore the spirit of irreverence which drags our high officers down 
with malignant whispers and accusations. That a minister of the Gospel should openly 
proclaim that our ruler, our chief, is a drunkard, is not alone an indignity against the 
man assailed, but an insult to every true American, If the fact were unhappily true, it 
should have been covered up, as was Noah’s condition by his sons. But it is not only 
that we are losing respect for our delegated sovereignty, but that we are mingling 
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together all things great and small, treating them all alike as insignificant and empty, 
and throwing suspicion and doubt on all high motives and purposes. 

THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Ohio.—The last regular meeting 
of the Board of Managers will be held June 7. The Board will issue a year- 
book containing the names and records of all the members up to and 
including the election on the date mentioned. Every effort is being made 
by the members of the society to secure the Statue of the Minute Man. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Tennessee, have offered the usual 
prize medals to the pupils of the public schools of the State for the best 
original essay on ‘‘ Tennessee’s Part in the Revolution.’’ The officers of 
the Society are W. P. Washburn, president, and Henry Hudson, secretary. 
The Committee on Essays is composed of Rev. John H. Frazee, D. D., 
Josiah Holbrook and J. Van Deventer. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Texas, filed a charter April 19 at 
Austin. Its domicile will be in Bexar county. The incorporators are 
H. M. Autrey, .C. L. Harwood, W. P. Finley and Redford Sharpe. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in New York.—At a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Albany Chapter held in the Tweddle Building 
April 19, the following resolutions were adopted and ordered filed : 

Resolved, That the Albany Chapter of the Sons of the Revolution of the State of 
New York congratulate the Massachusetts Society upon having such a glorious event as 
the Battle of Lexington to celebrate. 

Resolved, That this Chapter, though unable to be present or to send representa- 
tives, sends greeting to its sister society and assurances of patriotic interest in the events 
of the day. 

Resolved, That each and all of us stand to-day in spirit upon the historic spot con- 
secrated by the blood of heroes, who fought and died that the country might be free. 

Done in the city of Albany, April 19, 1895. 

HARMON PUMPELLY READ, 

CHARLES H. MILLS, Secretary. President of the Local Chapter. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in New York.—The new and beautiful 
apartments in the Waldorf, New York City, set apart as clubrooms for the 
Sons of the Revolution, were formally opened on Wednesday evening, May 
1. The Society now has a membership of nearly 5000 in twenty-eight 
States. In the New York State branch are 1600 members. Hereafter the 
banquets of the Society will be held at the Waldorf, where also are the 
offices of the Secretary. The offices of the treasurer, Arthur W. Hatch, are 
still at 96 Broadway. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in West Virginia, held their annual 
meeting at Fairmont, April 5. The officers were re-elected, viz.: President, 
Judge J. Marshall Hagans, Morgantown; vice-president, Dr. John Dailey, 
Piedmont; secretary, Col. Henry Hammond, Clarksburg ; treasurer, Wil- 
liam C. McGrew, Morgantown; registrar and historian, Prof. John George 
Gittings. 

The President, in his report, recommended that the Society should 
mark properly the yarious historic places in the State. 
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The Society then passed a resolution that they would erect a fitting 
ablet or memorial, properly inscribed, on the site of Fort Henry, at Wheel- 
ing, on the next anniversary of the last battle, and that public services, 
under the direction of the Society, shall be held the day of dedication. A 
committee to secure a tablet and arrange for the dedication was appointed. 

The banquet was held in the Hotel Watson. To the toast, ‘“‘The 
Monongahela Valley During the Revolution,”’ Prof. John George Gittings 
responded in a carefully prepared paper. ‘‘The Law and the Revolution” 
was assigned to John Bassell, who responded in an able paper. 

Charles W. Brockunier spoke on “‘ Fort Henry and Its Defenders.””. He 
alluded to the first influx of settlers to the Monongahela and Ohio rivers 


and the opening up of lands for settlement in Kentucky in the spring of . 


1774 as having awakened a feeling of hostility among the tribes on the bor- 
der and that the dread of a war had led to the building of a stockade fort at 
Wheeling in the summer of that year. It was occupied by Lord Dinsmore 
and 1200 0f his troops on September 30, 1774, while on his way against the 
Shawanese tribes, It was first called Fort Fincastle and was changed to 
Fort Henry at the opening of the Revolutionary War. 

He sketched briefly the leading incidents of the three sieges, first in 
1777, when a number of the garrison were ambushed and killed ; the sec- 
ond, in 1781, which was not specially eventful ; the last, in September, 1782, 
when the fort was invested by a force consisting of a British captain and 
forty regular soldiers and two hundred and sixty Indian warriors, who were 
handsomely repulsed by the little garrison after a siege of nearly three days, 


and when the celebrated exploit of carrying the powder was performed by © 


Elizabeth Zane. He also gave short sketches of Col. David Shepherd, Col. 
Ebenezer Zane, reading his military report of the siege made to Gen. 
Irvine, commanding the department, Lewis Wetzel, Maj. Sam McColloch 
and the other worthy defenders of the frontier. ‘Virginia Militiamen of 
1775-83’ was responded to by Prof. Samuel D. Brown. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Iowa, held their sixth annual meet- 
ing in Davenport, April19. It was attended by representatives to the num- 
ber of fifty from several cities of the State. Several new members were 
added, bringing the membership to over eighty, and in the evening a ban- 
quet was given at his house by Rt. Rev. Bishop William Stevens Perry, presi- 
dent of the lowa State Society from the date of its formation, which was 
attended by all members. 

The banquet took place in the library, the tables being ingeniously 
arranged in the form of a letter T in order to make the most of the room 
afforded, and with their candelabra and decorations of flowers and American 
flags presented a most attractive appearance. The room was nattily draped 
with the National colors, and the ensemble was patriotic in the extreme. 

While an orchestra played in the adjacent parlor the company enjoyed 
an inviting menu. 

After the service of the last course the hum of conversation ceased, as 
Bishop Perry rose to introduce the toastmaster, S. F. Smith. Mr. Smith 
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officiated in his happiest vein. The President's address was delivered by 
Bishop Perry, and pertained to ‘the day we celebrate.’ It was the anni- 
versary of Lexington and Concord, also of the proclamation of peace eight 
years thereafter. It was the anniversary of the surrender by Sir Edmund 
Andros of the castle in Boston harbor to the doughty New Englanders risen 
in rebellion against him. In Baltimore, too, the day had witnessed the bap- 
tism of the flag in blood as the men marched toward the capitol to defend 
the imperiled liberties of the people. The Governor of Massachusetts had 
seen fit to rechristen the day as Patriot's Day, It was deserving of the name. 
The siege of Louisbourg, 150 years ago, was the subject to which Rev. 
William Salter, D. D., of Burlington, addressed himself. Dr. Salter traces 
relationship with Sir William Pepperrell, commander of the colonial forces 
in that memorable pre-revolutionary struggle, and his discourse was elo- 
quent and philosophical. He traced the history of the more prominent of 
the men engaged at Louisbourg, read their names on the Declaration of 
Independence and on the roll of honor of the war thirty years later, and 
found food for reflection and encouragement in the fact that the enemies of 
that day—the French—were friends in the struggle of thirty years after. 
George M. Curtis paid an eloquent tribute to the American flag—an 
incentive to patriotism. Rev. S. R. J: Hoyt paid his respects also to the . 
women of the Revolution, and Clifford Dudley Ham, of Dubuque, detailed 
the purposes of the organization of Sons of the Revolution. At the close 
of his interesting talk, Dr. Staples was called out and told some stories that 
called for laughter. Thomas W. Parker, of Dubuque, Dr. S. N. Watson, of 
‘Iowa City, P. S. Webster, of Dubuque, Rev. C. B. Mee, of Independence, 
and J. K. Deming, of Dubuque, were also called forth in order to respond 
to impromptu toasts. The Association ode, composed by the venerable 
author of ‘‘America” a year ago, was sung in closing, and after a little 
more time spent socially the guests took their departure. 
THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Missouri.—A meeting of the Board 
of managers was held April 29 in the Lindell Hotel, St. Louis. Bishop D. 
D. Tuttle presided, and a number of new members were elected. Matters 
of a routine nature were discussed, after which Mr. Henry Cadle, of 
Bethany, Mo., the secretary of the Missouri Society, who has just returned 
from the annual convention of the general society, related his experience 
while in attendance thereof. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Illinois, sat down to a banquet 
at the Auditorium Annex, Chicago, April 30. The occasion was the 
annual meeting of the Society, the celebration of the anniversary of the 
inauguration of President Washington. Speeches were made by Capt. 
Philip Reade, U. S. A., on ‘‘ Evolution of the American Soldier’’; by J. 
Frank Kelly on “Our Future and Its Responsibilities”; Frank Rhees 
Seelye, “A Few Profiles of Colonial Life’; and the Rev. Mr. Rogers» 
of Toledo, on ‘‘ Love of Country, the basis of True Character.”” Previous to 
the banquet a business meeting was held, at which the Society was pledged 
to co-operate with the other branches of the Sons of the Revolution 
in support of a bill now pending in Congress to prevent debasement of 
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the American flag by advertisers. The bili now before the Illinois Legisla- 
ture providing that the American flag shall float over school-houses during 
school hours was commended. The Legislature was further requested to 
authorize the State Superintendent of Public Instruction to present medals 
to pupils in public schools for the best essays on the American Revolution. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Illinois.—The directors resolved, 
April 24, to recommend concerted action among the national societies 
regarding the erection of the monument to Gen. Montgomery, at Quebec. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in annual meeting—The delegates 
met at Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass., April 19, 1895, at 11.30 A. M., and 


were called to order by Col. William L. Chase, president of the Massachu- - 


setts Society, Sons of the Revolution, who opened the proceedings with the 
following address of welcome: 

It becomes my pleasant duty, in behalf of the Sons of theRevolution of this Com- 
monwealth, to extend to the delegates to this Convention a hearty welcome to Massachu- 
setts. You know our motto, ‘‘ Anse petit placidam sub libertate quietem.’' Now that the 
victorious right hand has sheathed the sword, it is extended to you, one and all, in 
hearty good fellowship. Welcome to Massachusetts. And welcome to Boston, whose 
motto still is our prayer: ‘‘Sicut patribus, sit Deus nobdis,’’ and if God is to us as he 
was to our Fathers,!then indeed the lines will be fallen-to us in pleasant places. I have 
the honor to present the honorable president of the General Society, Gov. Carroll. 
(Applause. ) 


OPENING ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT JOHN LEE CARROLL, EX-GOV. OF MARYLAND. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY :—I am sure that the delegates to this meeting 
have heard with the sincerest pleasure the cordial welcome which has been extended 
to us by our Massachusetts friends, and appreciate at their proper value the kindly 
words which have just been addressed to us by the President of the Massachusetts 
Society. In fact, we must feel that this is a proud day for us, to stand upon this spot 
which has been so aptly designated the ‘‘ Cradle of American Liberty,’’ and to hear 
from the descendants of those brave men who were engaged in the first conflicts of those 
early days that after the lapse of one hundred and twenty years the memory of that 
gigantic conflict is still fresh and green and that from one end to the other of this broad 
land the, spirit of brotherhood was never higher or stronger than it is to-day in the 
hearts of the Sons of the Revolution. 

Gentlemen, I think we may well be proud of the progress and spirit of our Society, 
and before this meeting closes there will be laid before you the record of the number of 
States that are admitted to-day and have been already admitted and also the members 
of societies. I think I may safely say that you will admit with me that there are several 
good and solid reasons for the success which we are proud of to-day. In the first place, 
gentlemen, we owe a great deal to the Committee on the organization of new societies 
for their activity, their industry and their zeal, and they have already received the unani- 
mous thanks of this Society, and to-day we feel that they are entitled to our continued 
confidence. But there is still another reason for our success. The community well 
knows, every community that knows anything about us, that no man can be enrolled as 
a member of this Society unless the record of his descent from Revolutionary ancestors 
is made absolutely clear. (Applause.) The public know and feel that whatever differ- 
ences there may be on other points, there is no wavering or uncertainty about this, and 
that our price is enlisted, one and all of us, in vouching for the correctness of the record 
of every man who is associated with us as a Son of the Revolution. (Applause.) Why, 
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gentlemen, it is the corner stone of our edifice. Once break that down, and the whole 
fabric will be crumbled to the ground. Now, may I ask, does not this inspire a feeling 
of confidence among those who wish to join our body, that, coming in among us, they 
feel sure that they stand on equal ground with the same blood that flows in their own 
veins? And now, another point for one moment. I do not believe that in any branch 
or chapter of our Society in any portion of this country, there has ever been a single 
individual man who has ever even been suspected of using or turning to his own per- 
sonal ends any advantage of his position or what he may obtain as a member of the 
Sons of the Revolution. (Applause.) It is well known that politics, religion, sectional 
feeling, jealousies of all kinds, are absolutely excluded from our deliberations (applause), 
and the one strong feeling of brotherhood, fraternal brotherhood, extends throughout 
the length and the breadth of the land. (Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, with these high sentiments inscribed upon our flag, may I not add, 
have we not a right to ask the aid and assistance of every man who reveres the 
memories of our Revolution to come and support us in the work which we are now 
doing? And now, as we go along and carry out the purposes of this meeting, which we 
now propose to do, I have only to-say, in conclusion, that I have an absolute faith 
that there is not a man among us who will be willing to lower for one moment, in the 
slightest degree, the high standards of which we are so justly proud and which have 
been the cause of our undoubted success. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, I take the liberty of organizing this meeting, which we will do, by sug- 
gesting and proposing that the Reverend Chaplain of the Massachusetts Society favor 
us with a prayer. 


Rev. Leonard K. Storrs, D. D. (chaplain of the Massachusetts Society, 
Sons of the Revolution) : 

Let us pray. Almighty God, the King of kings and Lord of lords, who from Thy 
Throne dost behold and govern all the nations of the word. We bless Thee for Thy 
mercy in giving us this good land in which we dwell. We adore Thee as the God 
whom our Fathers trusted and by whose goodness we have been preserved from mani- 
fold and great perils even unto this present time. Inspire our souls, we beseech Thee, 
with grateful love. Fill us with the abundance of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may be 
humble and watchful in prosperity, patient and steadfast in adversity, and always enjoy 
the blessed confidence of that people whose God is the Lord. Call to our remem- 
brance all Thy great mercies of old and give us grace always to seek that righteousness 
which exalteth a nation, and avoid those sins which are the reproach of any people. 
Let Thy loving kindness and mercy be over and around us at this present time. Direct 
us in all our doings with Thy most gracious favor and further us with Thy continued 
help that in this and in all our works, begun, continued and ended in Thee, we may 
glorify Thy Holy Name and finally, by Thy mercy, obtain everlasting life. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The roll of delegates: John Lee Carroll, president general; G. D. W. 
Vroom, vice-president-general; James Mortimer Montgomery, general 
secretary; William Hall Harris, assistant general secretary ; R. M. Cad- 
walader, general treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Holdridge Ozro Collins. 






CONNECTICUT. 









Louis J. Allen, 
Jesup Wakeman, 


Satterlee Swartout, Rev. N. Ellsworth Cornwall, 
Robert Peel Wakeman, § Wm. Freeman French, M. D. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Captain Daniel Morgan , 
Taylor, U. S. Army, Thomas Blagden, Frank W. Hackett, oa 


i. Cazenove G. Lee, Henry May. fag 
ILLINOIS. Aaa 
Thomas Floyd-Jones, Arthur Leffingwell, Samuel Clifford Payson, Ey 


Homer Wise. Se 


IOWA. 
Henry Cadle. os 
KENTUCKY. a 
James Duane Livingston, Wilbur R. Smith. _ E 
MARYLAND. . 4 
Thomas William Hall, Henry Oliver Thompson, Willliam Bowley Wilson, 4 
Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Ogden A. Kirkland. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 2 
William L. Chase, Clement K. Fay, Leonard K. Stoors, a 
Francis Ellingwood Abbott, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., LL. D., 4 


Henry Dexter Warren. 


. MINNESOTA. 
Rukard Hurd, Luther S. Cushing, Hazen J. Burton. 


MISSOURI. 
Henry Cadle. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. ‘ 
Rev. Henry E. Hovey, _ T. E. O. Marvin, Stephen Decatur, 7 
Harry Bouton Cilley. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Richard Fowler Stevens, A. O. Garretson, Malcolm Macdonald, 
Frank Obadiah Briggs, Hugh Henderson Hamill, Edward Robert Walker, 
Foster Conarroe Griffith, Barker Gummeri. 


NEW YORK. 4 
John Hone, Robert Lenox Belknap, Robert Olyphant, a 
William Carpender, W. G. Dominick, T. E. V. Smith, é 
Gouvener Mather Smith, Frederick Augustus Guild, Col. George B. Sanford, 
M. D., U. S. Army. 
. NORTH CAROLINA. 
Bosworth Clifton Beckwith, Marshall De Lancey Haywood, 


George Bradburn Curtis. 
OHIO. Beas «. 
Ralph Peters. Zi 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Captain Richard Strader Collum, U.S. Marine Corps. 





James Edward Carpenter, Charles Henry Jones, Josiah Granville Leach, 
Grant Weideman, Ethan Allen Weaver. i 


SOUTH CAROLINA. <a 
George W. Olney, Talbot Olyphant. i 
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TENNESSEE. 
Henry Hudson. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Hon. John M. Hagans, Charles W. Brockunier, William F. Peterson, 
Samuel H. Brockunier. 


Minutes of previous meeting read and approved. 


ADMISSION OF NEW SOCIETIES. 


The President: Now, the next business in order will be the admission 
of new societies, so that they can take part in the proceedings of the meet- 
ing. The Secretary will read the names of the different societies. 

Mr. Hone (New York): 1 will say that since our last annual meeting 
nine States, including West Virginia, which was organized on March Io, 
1894—am I right? Well, omit that. That came about the time of our 
annual meeting. It was organized, I think, after our last annual meeting. 
That will make it one short, although it came about the time of the annual 
meeting. Leaving that out, there are eight States in which we have organ- 
ized since the last meeting. I take them as I have them here: 

Virginia, which is not represented here to-day. In my office, yester- 
day, I had two gentlemen—Judge Deming, who was organizing, and Mr. 
Capelle, of Richmond. Their applications have been received here. They 
have been approved by the General Secretary in time, and they have simply 
had to have a meeting to organize, which they will do any moment. 

Texas. Applications were returned to them approved, and they have 
since organized. The applications were returned on February 27, 1895. 

Washington. Applications were returned about February Ig, or 
possibly a little later than that. 

Kentucky. January 26, organized. Kentucky is represented here 
to-day. 

Tennessee. Articles of incorporation were received on November 28, 
1894. Tennessee is represented here. 

Montana. Applications were made and approved, and they have since 
organized—on October 23, 1894, I think. Montana is not too far to send a 
delegate. 

South Carolina was organized last fall. It has delegates here, or the 
delegation is represented here to-day. 

Alabama was organized on April 16, 1894. 

If I may include West Virginia, which was about a year ago, it makes 
nine States; without West Virginia, it is eight. That is pretty fair progress. 

The President : Up to what date? 

Mr. Hone (New York): April 19. I think it shows, sir, that even in 
States where the other Society is supposed to have a very large foothold, 
we have come in perfectly fresh, and we find no difficulty. We find a little 
preliminary difficulty, which would come to anybody making a new under- 
taking in any direction; but the moment that the object of the Society is 
understood and the organization begins, it just goes right straight along, as 
Mr. Cadle will tell you. Also, Illinois has gone right straight along. I 
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feel very hopeful, sir, and I think we will have more States within a few . 24 
months. (Applause.) a: 

‘The President: The chair will appoint the following committee on ae 
credentials, to examine the credentials of the gentlemen who are appointed a 
as delegates from the new societies: Arthur Leffingwell, of Illinois; Henry < 


O. Thompson, of Maryland, and Thomas Blagden, of the District of am 
Columbia Society. ‘If these gentlemen will retire and examine the creden- 4 
tials of the societies, they can be admitted at once on motion, so that they 
can take part in the proceedings. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The President: The next business in order, gentlemen, is the report 
of the general officers. It comes first in the report of the Secretary, the 
General Secretary. 

Mr. Montgomery (general secretary): The report has been printed, 
so it is hardly necessary to read it. It is now being distributed. But I will ; a 
state that there is a correction to be made in the total membership. The { : 
State of Massachusetts has a membership to-day of 302, instead of 291, as 
printed, making a total membership of 4203. This shows a gain of 998 for a 
the year. Number of insignia issued to date is 1855, against 1504 last year, “a 
showing a gain of over 350. As I say, the report is printed, and it is not 
necessary to yead it. 

The President: What is the total membership ? 

Mr. Montgomery ( general secretary): The total membership to-day is a 
4203, against 3205 last year. fs 

The President: The Secretary will read the report, as it comes before 
the meeting to be accepted. 

Mr. Montgomery, general secretary, read the report. 

OFFICE OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
56 Wall Street, 
NEw YorK, April 16, 1895. 

The last Report of the General Society was submitted at its meeting held April 19, 
1894, at Annapolis, Maryland. 

During the past year most satisfactory progress has been made, not only in the : 
enlargement of the General Society by the formation of additional State organizations, 4 
but in the earnest and patriotic spirit which has everywhere been manifested, and in the eal 
steadfast determination to hold high the standard of eligibility to membership. ;, 

The importance of a publication by the government of the Archives of the “ 
Revolution has long been manifest, and it is gratifying to report that Congress has on 
taken action in the matter, from which it is hoped valuable results will speedily be “ 
attained. ee 

The Committee on Organization of New Societies, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
John Hone, has accomplished most valuable work, the number of State societies added 
to the roll being considerable, and their organization having been perfected upon the 
most careful basis, The following State societies have been organized, or in process of 

formation, since the last meeting of the General Society : Florida, West Virginia, South - 
Carolina, Kentucky, Montana, North Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, Texas ; y 
and Alabama. Ary 
The reports of the different State societies show the progress which has been made om 
by them in various lines, including the successful offer of prize medals for essays by 3 
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scholars in the public schools upon subjects calculated to stimulate research and 
interest in matters relating to the Revolution, its causes and results. 


The State societies have increased their membership, which to-day stands as 
follows : 






























Number of Loss by 
: Members etiam | Loss by | Resignation Total — 
STATE. | on roll, dmitted. | death since | etc., since Membership 
| April 19, ats aaraea |April19,’94.| April 19, |Aprilz, 1895 
| 1894 1834. 

| | pe: eee 
Alabama 12 3 | — ~ 25 
California 20 26 — a ° 46 
Colorado 38 17 - - 55 
Connecticut 38 23 3 —- 58 
District of Columbia. 185 39 | 2 5 217 
MUN sickctentes ocdccetesesesecdes — — _— die 19 
Georgia 110 | 8 2 I IIs 
Illinois..... 22 80 — _— 102 
TOWS, .ccccodensesocsseccccevesccccves 37 42 I _ 78 
KOi tu cky o..c0sccecce cscccvscovecees | _ _ } — — 15 
Maryland........... 93 19 3 I 108 
Massachusetts..... Sy 224 71 I 3 291 
DETR BABOER 600500 vccrccces coosccnee 39 27 I — 65 
MISBOUFE o.65esce 2 seecccees cescoceee| 55 104 — — 159 
New Hampshire ..............++ 9 9 _ os 18 
New Jersey. go 14 -- — 104 
New York.......000.000 1380 235 18 23 1574 
North Carolina....... sa 22 6 I — 27 
GN ce cveaktSevlisptuecevocdeos cceewe 83 47 3 — 127 
Pennsylvania ...... dope ieee 739 158 8 -- 889 
South Carolina ...............++ _ 42 “= — 42 
Tennessee .......... - 2I — ai 21 
“PORAS oc sccussciee — — aie a 12 
West Virginia 9 6 oa bai 15 
Washington ............s.ceeseeeee a — — ea 10 
"FOTAL ccc. scvrssocse verses 3205 1007 43 33 4192 











Total number of insignia issued to date;"1855. 





Yours very respectfully, 


JAMES MORTIMER MONTGOMERY, 
General Secretary. 


The President: Gentlemen, a motion is in order now to accept the 
report of the General Secretary. 

Mr. Haywood (North Carolina): 1 move the report be received. 

The motion was seconded and adopted. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL REGISTRAR. 


The President : The next is the report of the Registrar. 
Mr. Harris (assistant general secretary): Mr. President, the report 
which has been sent in from the General Registrar is as follows : 
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OFFICE OF THE GENERAL REGISTRAR, 1300 Locust Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, April 19, 1895. 
JAMES MORTIMER MONTGOMERY, EsqQ., 
General Secretary Sons of the Revolution. 
DEAR SirR:—I have the honor to report that there are on file in this office, the 
Duplicate Applications of Membership of the following State societies : 


New York, California, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Hampshire, 
Maryland, Illinois, Texas. 

New Jersey, Minnesota, 


A personal examination of all the Duplicates on file, warrants the expression of my 
opinion, that every constitutional requirement of military, naval or civil service of a 
hereditary ancestor has been complied with, and that.the State societies have exercised 
the utmost care in the admission of members. In this connection, I would especially 
commend the. Maryland Society Duplicates for their fullness of details and authentication 
of claims. 

The preservation and arrangement for ready reference of these valuable documents 
is an important consideration. At present they are arranged in portfolios, and I would 
again renew my recommendation, that they be bound, by States, and properly indexed. 

I have the honor to be 
Yours very truly, 


JOHN WOOLF JORDAN, 
General Registrar. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


The President: The next business in order, gentlemen, is the report 
on the amendments to the constitution that were authorized last year. 

Mr. Harris (assistant general secretary): Mr. President, in obedience 
to the direction of the Society at its meeting held in April, 1894, the 
Assistant General Secretary sent to the Secretary of each existing State 
society, under date of July 13, 1894, a letter calling his attention to the 
action had by the Society, inclosing a copy of the proposed amendment 
and asking that he would have action taken by the State society and report 
to the General Society in time for this meeting. All the societies have not 
reported, but a very large majority of them have done so, and they have, 
without any exception, reported that their respective societies were unani- 
mously in favor of the proposed amendments to the constitution creating 
the offices of second general vice-president, general registrar and 
general historian. I have the package of certificates here, sir, but I 
suppose it is scarcely necessary to read them. 


REPORTS OF STATE SOCIETIES. 


The President: The next business in order is the reports of the State 
societies, which are simply to be read by their title and referred to the 
Secretary for printing. 

Mr. Harris (assistant general secretary) : The reports, sir, which have 
been received are sixteen in number. Taking them at haphazard as to 
their sequence, they are from the States of Tennessee, Connecticut, New 
York, Missouri, Minnesota, Georgia, Illinois, the District of Columbia, Ohio, 
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Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, North Dakota, which is not a 
complete report and the organization has not been approved, Iowa, 
Colorado and North Carolina. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF CHAPTERS. 


The President; Gentlemen, the Secretary will now read a letter from 
the Montana Society in reference to forming chapters in the different 
States. 

Mr. Montgomery (general secretary), reading : 


GREAT FALLS, 4—13—1895. 
JAMES MORTIMER MONTGOMERY, 
General Secretary Sons of the Revolution. 

DEAR SIR :—Will you kindly advise whether the organization of divisions of 
branches of the State Sons of the Revolution would meet the approval of the General 
Society ? There is no law in the constitution forbidding this, but we desire to take no 
action not satisfactory to it. Our city is nearly in the centre of the State, but our sister 
city, Butte, issome 200 miles south of us, and as mileage on railroad is five cents per 
mile this means about $20 fare per capita, to say nothing of other expenses, to attend 
any meeting of asocial or business character outside of the annual meeting February 22. 
Butte City and vicinity have a large number of good men who are eligible to member- 
ship,and it is my judgment that they could organize a division that would greatly 
increase the membership of the State society. They would be able to meet in social 
concourse, give banquets, celebrate any day of historical interest, etc., and thus feel 
that they were a part of the Society and thereby build up a membership and increase 
interest in the work. When you consider that our State has 146,080 square miles, and 
is larger than New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York and Pennsylvania combined, you will appreciate the difficulty of otherwise 
extending the work over the whole State. If this plan has been adopted in any other 
State we should be pleased to learn the plan of organization. Of course it is understood 
that such branch if allowed would be subordinate to and part of the State society. I 
should be gratified to hear from you. Y 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES H. BENTON, 
President Montana Society. 


Mr. Leach ( Pennsylvania) : Mr. Chairman, it might be well for me to 
mention what has occurred in Pennsylvania in connection with this mat- 
ter of this letter. Our constitution does not permit of the organization of 
chapters. We simply have our State society. The same desire manifested 
itself in Pennsylvania, of having in different parts of the State some 
organization. In Pittsburgh, for instance, the men said, ‘‘ We cannot come 
to your banquet or your annual meeting, and we would like to have 
some sort of an organization.”’ It was the same way in Wilkesbarre. So 
we have said to them there, ‘‘We cannot authorize any chapters to be 
formed, as a State society, but you can gather together in Pittsburgh and in 
the surrounding counties there, if you want to, and form a little organiza- 
tion among those members of the Society in Pennsylvania, the General 
Society, and then organize amongst yourselves what you please.’’ And so 
in two or three places, I think in three parts of the State, they have done 
that. It is not recognized officially by the State society. They simply 
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have a gathering among themselves, etc., and meet for special purposes, 
but they are members of the State society. I think, under our constitution, 
that is the only thing that can be done. If the Montana Society does not 
understand that, possibly it can do that there. It is practically a chapter, 
but not so called. 

Mr. Jones (Pennsylvania) : These gentlemen understand this matter 
perfectly. They seem to havea greater regard for the constitution than 
we seem to have. They have said they have no rights, but simply out of 
deference to the General Society they ask our views as to whether they can 
assemble in this way. In my judgment, there is only one way of disposing 
of it. They understand it themselves better than we do, apparently, be- | 
cause they have said, ‘‘ We know we cannot organize them, but still, if we 
do act in this informal way, we would like to know whether the General 
Society has any objection."’ Now, it seems to me, I would like to amend 
that motion by saying that it is a matter which is left entirely to the State 
societies, subject to the provisions of the constitution. 

The President ; Well, gentlemen, that is the motion that is moved and 
seconded, that the Secretary inform these societies that the appointment of 
chapters in the States is a matter for their own management, subject, of 
course, to the provisions of the general constitution. Those in favor of the 
adoption of the motion will say aye; those opposed no. It is a vote, and the 
motion is adopted. 

Mr. Cadle ( Missouri) : Mr. President, this matter of local chapters is 
a matter of some importance to us in Missouri, and I hope that the Society 
will not pass a vote hastily and with the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that the Secretary merely send to the State societies a copy 
of the constitution and tell them to read it. That is passing it over rather 
superficially, and I think that it is due to the State societies where they 
desire these chapters, to acquaint them and give them all the information 
possible. We have found in Missouri that the organization of local chap- 
ters has been very beneficial to our State society, as an auxiliary to it, and 
without any authority from the General Society taking in view the good of 
the General Society and our State society, we took it upon ourselves with- 
out any authority, we assumed the matter, so to speak, to give permission 
to certain gentlemen in our State to organize a local chapter. We, at our 
last business meeting, authorized any twelve gentlemen in the State of 
Missouri, who were members of our State organization, that desired to have 
a local chapter, to organize the same, with a president, vice-president, a 
secretary and a board of six members to belong to the local chapter. We 
require that the applicant must be a member of good standing of the Mis- 
souri Society or any other society of the Sons of the Revolution, furnishing 
a certificate from some proper State secretary. We have in Kansas City, 
where our local chapter is located, gentlemen who are mémbers of the 
Massachusetts Society, I think possibly some from Pennsylvania, though I 
am not positive about that. At any rate, they belong to three or four differ- 
ent societies and on their furnishing a certificate from the State secretary 
our local chapter there has admitted them. From twelve members, organ- 
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ized three months ago, they have grown to twenty-five, with a prospect of 
another twenty-five in the next two months. So I say that it has proven 
very beneficial in our State and I think that in any of the large States where 
they have a territory which is from two to three hundred miles square, the 
cities located in opposite directions, it will be very beneficial to them to 
allow them to organize these local chapters. I think that some instruction 
ought to be given to State societies that wherever any twelve gentlemen, 
members in good standing of the Sons of the Revolution, desire to organize 
a local chapter, they be granted permission, subject, of course, to their laws, 
their by-laws, to the supervision of the State society. 

The President : The Chair understands that the sense of the meeting 
has been taken on that, that it is a matter for the State societies to have a 
right to determine, subject, of course, to the general constitution. 

Minutes of meeting appended. 

Messrs. Leffingwell, Blagden and Thompson, being appointed a Eon 
mittee on Credentials by the Chair, met and organized by. calling Mr. 
Leffingwell to the chair, and appointing Mr. Thompson, secretary. 

Messrs. Olney and Olyphant appeared as delegates from the State of 
South Carolina and asked for the admission of the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution in the State of South Carolina to the General Society. 

The President: Those in favor of the adoption of the report of the 
committee for the membership of those States that were named will say 
aye; those opposed no. The ayes have it and the motion is adopted, and 
the States of—what are the States? 

Mr. Hone (New York): The States of Tennessee (Mr. Hudson), South 
Carolina (Mr. Olyphant), Kentucky (Mr. Livingston)—West Virginia, was 
taken out by amendment—and Mr. Smith, of Kentucky. 

The President: Well, gentlemen, the committee on credentials 
reports that the delegates from Tennessee, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Alabama, Montana, Texas and Washington have been recommended for 
admission, and the motion has been made and seconded for their admis- 
sion. Those in favor of the adoption of the motion will say aye; those 
opposed no. The ayes have it, the motion is adopted, and the gentlemen, 
delegates from these States, are admitted as members of this Association. 
The Chair congratulates these new States upon their admission in the 
General Society. (Applause.) 


THE ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL CHAPTERS. 


Mr. Leach (Pennsylvania): Mr. President, referring to our resolution 
passed as to chapters in the different States and to the remarks of General 
Cadle, I made an inquiry of the Colonel whether, in forming these chapters, 
it was required in his State that the men in the chapters should be mem- 
bers of the State society and he said that it was, that it was necessary, that 
they must be members of the State society, in other words, that the State 
society passed upon the credentials of these men and received the fees. It 
is quite important that that fact should be known to the gentlemen from the 
other States, so that they may follow in the same line with the chapters. 
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The President: \t is entirely within their jurisdiction. The whole sub- 
ject comes under their management. 

Mr. Leach: Yes; but it is quite important that the State societies should 
retain control of the election of men and pass upon the applications. 


The President : 1 fancy that they understand that, that they have a 
right to do that. 


Mr. Haywood (North Carolina) : Mr. President, would it not be well 
to have a committee appointed to draft a plan of organization for such 
societies throughout the United States, to insure uniformity? I move that 
a committee be appointed to draft a plan of organization for all such auxiliary 
branches, or chapters. 

The motion was seconded. 


Mr. Hagans (West Virginia): This is a very grave change, an organic 
change, a change of your organic law and of the principles that have 
underlaid the formation of this Society since its organization. Now, there 
is.a great strength in uniformity—very great strength in uniformity, and 
unless all the societies of all the States adopt this plan, the probabilities are 
that it will not work well; a great many of those branches will fail, in all 
probability; they will be weak, they will be financially weak, they will 
become scattered, some will make reports and some will not make reports. 
In making a change of this kind, it occurs to me that it ought to be after 
very grave consideration—grave consideration. The probabilities are that 
the better plan would be, in my opinion, for the appointment of a committee 
by this body to take into consideration the whole subject and report at the 
next meeting. Now, if some States have the power of appointing chapters 
and some have not, if some do and some do not, the result will be that this 
Society, which has been harmonious and compact, and has worked with 
great strength and force, and has kept its blood pure all the while, may find 
this the beginning, the entering wedge, of a descent and continued through- 
out in your organization. It occurs to me that a committee should be had 
upon this subject, to take the whole matter into consideration and formulate 
one new first plan, that shall apply to all States and the manner of the 
representation of these local chapters in the State societies, and the matter 
of whatever liability or responsibility there may be in reference to them and 
the General Society. 


Mr. Olyphant (South Carolina): Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
the constitution of the General Society covers the whole matter. We have 
passed a resolution that embodied the whole case. We can recognize but 
one State society, and I apprehend there is no intention of there ever being 
formed in any State but one State society; but, on account of the distance 
from the different localities in the several States, this Society has said that 
each State could allow its members to form local chapters; it has said that 
it did not object to it. May I hear the resolution read? A gentleman says 
that I am not correct. 

The President: The Chair will state the resolution as he understood it. 
The resolution which was adopted by the Society a few months ago, was 
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that this was a subject which was left to the consideration of the State 
societies, subject always to the general constitution of the Society. 

Mr. Olyphant (South Carolina): 1 understand that. 

The President: The general constitution covers the ground. 

Mr. Olyphant (South Carolina): It is evident that I did not express 
myself clearly. Therefore, this General Convention has said that the matter 
should be left to each State society. Now, each State society can take it 
up. It is only a matter of detail among those. It doesn’t amount to any- 
thing in the General Society, and therefore I see no use in a committee. If 
New York wants to form some chapters, I don’t see what business it is of 
Pennsylvania whether she does it or not, as long as every man has got to 
be a member of the New York State.Society, and you cannot get away from 
that. No one can elect members of the State society except the State. 
They cannot delegate the power under the constitution to any other local 
body. 

The President: All subject to the constitution of the General Society. 
Does the gentleman insist upon his motion ? 

Mr. Olyphant (South Carolina): There was no motion, sir. 

The President: It was not seconded. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

Mr. Belknap (New York): Mr. President. 

APRIL Ig, 1895. 
TO THE GENERAL SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION: 

GENTLEMEN: Your committee to whom was referred the communication of 
March 13, 1894, to the General Secretary of the Sons of the Revolution, beg leave to 
report: 

That the omission from the clause of the constitution of the General Society with 
reference to the qualification of members of any specific dates, confines the limitation 
of services rendered during the War of the Revolution. In the case of the constitu- 
tion of the New York Society, the limitation is rendered more specific by reason of the 
insertion of the dates, the 19th day of April, 1775, to the 19th day of April, 1783, which 
are the dates generally accepted as covering the period of the Revolutionary War. 

While there are undoubted instances of patriotism connected with the congress of 
many of the colonies or States having, before the 19th day of April, 1775, expressed 
themselves both by word and action in a manner hostile to the Government of Great 
Britain, and who were prevented by death, prior to the 19th day of April, 1775, from 
taking an active part in the subsequent Revolutionary struggle, yet your committee are 
constrained to the conclusion that it is practically impossible at this day to decide as to 
what would have constituted, in the opinion of the British authorities, treason to that 
government, in advance of the actual commencement of hostilities on the 19th of April, 
1775. 

Your committee, therefore, recommend that the General Society declare that the 
words “‘ War of the Revolution’ in the constitution of the General Society be under- 
stood to cover that period from the 19th day of April, 1775, to the 19th day of April, 
1783. 

With reference to the other matter referred to your committee, viz: the resolu- 
tion of the District of Columbia Society, requesting that the Constitution of the 
General Soviety be so amended as to permit the honorary membership in this (the 
District of Columbia) Society of the President and Vice-President of the United States 
and the Ambassador of France :— 
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Your committee are of the opinion that, inasmuch as the fundamental principle of 
membership is descent, it would create, in their judgment, a dangerous precedent to 
permit an honorary membership independent of descent, even were it at the present 
time restricted to the distinguished officials named in the resolution. 

Your committee therefore recommends that the commtnication of the District of 
Columbia Society be laid upon the table. <j 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ROBERT LENOX BELKNAP, 
Chairman of Committee. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the report. The question 
now recurs upon the adoption of that report. It is a special committee, to 
whom was referred this subject a year ago. Is the meeting ready for the 
question ? ; 

The question was called for. 


The President: Those in favor of the adoption of the motion—— 


Mr. Belknap (New York): 1 move that the report ve adopted. 
The motion was seconded. 


The President: Those in favor of the adoption of the motion will say 
aye; those opposed, no. The ayes have it; the motion is adopted. Are 
there any other special committees ? 


FLAG DAY. 

Mr. Leach (Pennsylvania): Mr. President, there is no other committee 
to report that I know of. I would like to call the attention of the congress 
to a matter. About two years ago, a movement was begun in Philadelphia 
which had the support of our Society—that is, the Pennsylvania Society of 
the Sons of the Revolution—with the view of having June 14 known as Flag 
Day in our annals, and the American flag displayed on that day from every 
home in our land. As all the members here know, it was on June 14, 1777, 
that the American flag—our present American flag—was adopted. That 
movement has had our hearty support—the Pennsylvania Society ; and last 
year we sent out circular letters, I think, to the other State societies. The 
movement has grown very much. But the day will not become what we 
would like to have it, unless all our societies take this matter in hand, and 
in advance—a month or six weeks in advance of each 14th day of June— 
some steps are taken in the various States to call the attention of the public to 
it. We have our editors do it, and take very many means of bringing it before 
the people. It was very widely celebrated, I think, the first year—a year ago 
last June 14; but possibly not so widely celebrated last time. Now, I hope 
that all the members of the various societies who are here will carry this 
home with them, and through their societies take some steps that will help 
to have that day known as Flag Day, and the American flag displayed from 
every house. I ought to say, Mr. President, that it is quite important for 
our Society to take this matter up, inasmuch as a year ago—no, within the 
past year—a kindred society of another name has claimed the credit of 
initiating the movement. The initiation of the movement belongs to the 
Sons of the Revolution. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Hagans (West Virginia): 1 understood the gentleman who has 
just taken his seat that it was the intention for the members of this body to 
carry home to their State societies the idea of celebrating the day of the 
anniversary of the adoption of our present flag. I want to say to him that 
the State society of West Virginia, at its annual meeting, passed a reso- 
lution that every member of the Society should on that day fling the banner 
to the breeze. He may ring bells and fire guns and shout for freedom, but 
in addition to those things we passed a strong resolution to the effect that 
on every 14th of June the gentlemen traveling in West Virginia should be 
able to pick out some sire of ’76 by the banner flung to the breeze in front 
of his house. 

Mr. Hone (New York): Mr. President, if there is no other business 
before the meeting, sir, I move we adjourn. 

The President: There is some further business. The reports of 
special committees are in order. 


STATUE OF JOHN PAUL JONES. 

Mr. Allen (Connecticut): Mr. President, I would like to offer a motion 
that the General Society urge that Congress pass a bill that was introduced 
in the last Congress to erect a statue of John Paul Jones. It does not 
involve any expense at all. The Society has interested them in it, and it 
has been prepared for the next Congress, and undoubtedly will be intro- 
duced in the next Congress. I don’t believe that they even know where he 
was buried, and I think it is a neglect that this Society ought to wipe out. 

Mr. Carpender (New York): 1 second the motion. 

The President: Will the gentleman state his motion a little more 
fully? Will the gentleman kindly put his motion in writing? 


PUBLICATION OF A YEAR-BOOK. 

Mr. Livingston (Kentucky): Mr. President, while the gentleman is 
preparing that motion, I would like to introduce a resolution: 

That it is the sense of the General Society Sons of the Revolution, that they publish 
a year-book which shall contain within it the names of those members who are members 
of the various State societies of the Sons of the Revolution, showing their descent and 
their right to membership in this Society. 

In offering this resolution, I would like to state that in a number of 
societies, and particularly in Virginia and Kentucky, it is almost impossible 
for us to obtain any accurate information regarding those men who fought 
in the Revolution. Now, sir, such information is in the hands of the General 
Society ; it is in the hands of various State societies. Little societies cannot 
afford to go to Washington and send a man there to look up these things, 
but if it were ina handbook anyone could turn to it. Relatives of men 
who are members of the New York, Pennsylvania, Washington and 
Massachusetts Societies, who happen to be residing in other States, could 
find their ancestry quite complete and quite correct. It would be the means 
of increasing our Society. Many members who have gone away from the 
homes of our childhood and boyhood, youth, and gone into the West or the 
South, have left behind them all traces but recollections, simply recollections, 
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and have no authorities as to their ancestries. Now, sir, I say to you that if 
this General Society should publish such a book it would be the means of 
strengthening our State societies and increasing the General Society, and 
accomplishing far greater good than each State society can do by publish- 
ing its own annual year-book. For that reason, sir, 1 have the honor to 
present to you this on behalf. of the delegates. 

Mr. Hurd (Minnesota): Minnesota seconds that. 

Mr. Livingston (Kentucky): Mt is very simple, sir; it is that it is the 
sense of this General Society. 

Mr. Hurd (Minnesota): The Minnesota Society wished to introduce 
this last year, and I came prepared with that same resolution, and I desire 
to second that now. Here are several thousand names that have been , 
gathered at great trouble, and some of them at a considerable expense, and 
it would be a most valuable record, especially to the Western societies, 
where it is extremely difficult to obtain books. The Minnesota Society has, 
I think, all the books that have been published by the different States, but 
those books are.rare and hard to obtain. 

Mr. Carpender (New York): Mr. President, I think that that is all 
very well; but I think the General Society is hardly financially strong 
enough to do it yet. It may come within a year or two, but we have not 
the money. 

Mr. Hurd (Minnesota): It is simply a question of the General Society 
taking the matter up and notifying the State societies what it is going to 
cost, and see. It will have to be done by the General Society. 

Mr. Leach (Pennsylvania): It will cost $4000 to print such a book. It 
will be as large as Boyd s Directory of New York. 

Mr. Livingston (Kentucky): Only to meet the objection of my friend 
Carpender from New York, by suggesting that the different State societies 
will take enough copies of these books to pay the expenses of the publica- 
tion; and, further than that, it will probably be at least a year before this 
book could be brought out. My resolution, sir, is now: 

That the General Registrar be instructed to prepare and publish a book which 
shall contain the names and records of the members of all the State societies, together 
with an alphabetical list of all Revolutionary ancestors of their members and the state- 
ment of their service. f 

That, in short, is the resolution. 


Mr. Leach (Pennsylvania): In the absence, Mr. President, of the 
General Registrar, who is a member of the Pennsylvania Society, and 
knowing something about the labor involved in getting up such a book, 
I want to say here that it would require almost the undivided time of our 
Registrar from now until the next time we meet—until a year from now—to 
prepare that book. If such a book were to be prepared, it would have to 
be referred to a committee, it seems to me; or the Registrar might be 
instructed to expend the money to employ a clerk to do the work during 
that year. Unless that was done, it could not be done. 

Mr. Belknap (New York): Mr. President, the matter covered by this 
proposition is a very important one—one which will be of very great service, 
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I doubt not, to the Society. As I understand the resolution, it is that the 
matter be referred to the Registrar, and he is authorized to prepare such a 
book. 

The President: We direct him. 

Mr. Belknap (New York): We direct him to prepare such a book. 
Now, sir, so far, of course, practically this bgok, when it is published, must 
be published at the expense of the General Society, and the members of the 
State societies would be expected to take it as their general year-book of the 
societies. I think it would bea pity to pass the resolution in the form in 
which it was placed, for the reason that New York has already in prepara- 
tion its year-book. I have been directed to prepare it and publish it within 
afew months. They are not, therefore, likely to be in a position to be able 
to take up their share of this general book. There are a great many ques- 
tions of detail in connection with a work of that kind which will require very 
great care, systematized work, and it ought to be arranged in such a way as 
not to be a financial burden on the Society. I would like to offer as an 
amendment to this resolution : 


That the matter be referred to a special committee, of which the Registrar shall be 
one, in order to report at the next meeting of the General Society—to report at the next 
meeting of the General Society their recommendations as to the method and size to be 
adopted in the publications of this General Society. 


This covers quite a large range, as you see, my thought being that, 
before we start out on making a publication, we should decide on some 
uniform line, in order that all publications, whether yearly proceedings of 
the General Society, and, if possible, the general proceedings, or publica- 
tions of the State society, should, as far as possible, be made a uniform 
series, so that they can be bound together and preserved conveniently for 
the future. 

The President: The gentleman from New York, Mr. Montgomery. 


Mr. Montgomery (general secretary) speaking from the floor: \n sup- 
port of that resolution, I hope the General Society will take some action. 
The General Secretary, I think, goes to all State societies for the evidence, 
and it will be a great piece of work, I know. It won’t be finished at least 
for a year, and the final determination can be passed upon next year. As 
to the paying for it, I do not think the bills will come in before next year. 
It will take at least a year to prepare this book. 


The President: Does the gentleman from New York make an amend- 
ment? 


Mr. Livingston (Kentucky): \Whope the gentleman will withdraw the 
amendment. It is a matter of considerable importance, and yet his amend- 
ment is simply a resolution from the State society, or, that is to say, a 
reference to the New York year-book. Now, we all look to New York and 
its year-book as a model, and we poor struggling societies have not the 
time or the ability to get up such a good book. Now, his New York book 
will probably be published long before this book meets the public gaze at 
all, I don't see that his amendment would interfere or help the original 
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motion in any way at all. Our idea is simply to get these materials 
together and publish them in a proper form. It will obviate the expense of 
the different State societies getting out their own year-books, and the 
decreased expense to each State society of not publishing a year-book will 
largely go to maintain the General Society year-book. I therefore urge my 
motion. 

Mr. Hackett (District of Columbia) : 1 cannot help coinciding with the 
gentleman from New York as to the wisdom of referring this to a committee. 
Any gentleman who has had any experience in dealing with names and data 
must know that it requires not only an immense deal of work, but the most 
careful method ; and it seems to me, while this work is very desirable, in fact 
is necessary, that its operation cannot be safely entered upon except through 
the medium of a committee, who will digest the matter thoroughly and who 
will be ready in a yearfrom now to proceed upon it. It is a very important 
work, It would be historical and would last for years. While I fully sym- 
pathize with my friend from the West and understand the need, I do think 
upon consideration that he will agree that this should proceed in the manner 
indicated by the gentleman from New York. 

The President : The amendment will be read. 

Mr. Belknap (New York): My resolution was to report a method of 
publication, a form of publication—and I mean by that the way in which the 
whole thing should be determined. .There are two or three ways in 
which it can be put into effect. There is the method which has been 
pursued by the New York Society, which is cumbersome and unduly large. 
There is another method, by means of index, and that is capable of 
one or two different forms. There is another question, with regard to 
size. Those of us who have any recollection of publications of this Society 
at the present time, know that we have books that high and that high 
and that high (indicating); we have books this wide and that wide and 
that wide (indicating). It seems to me that before we start out on a com- 
mencement of a series of publications by this General Society, it is the part 
of wisdom and good judgment to have the matter threshed over as to what 
size of book, what form of publication, it is desirable for us to take and then 
stick to it. Let us have as we have in the Order of the Cincinnati, where 
every publication of every State society is made of a uniform line, and I 
have a series of volumesabout that long bound up. They are all uniform, 
everything, in shape. Now, why shouldn’t this start the same way? If, 
however, this matter is referred to the General Registrar at the present 
moment, and he is ordered to publish a book, why, it will be his general 
idea, and while it may be very excellent, yet it is quite possible that the 
general spirit may not bein full accord with all the necessities of the case. 

Mr. Montgomery (general secretary, speaking from the floor): 1 will 
state that the General Registrar, a member of the Pennsylvania Society, 
has had experience with this work, from what we have seen of it, and he will 
do it, and he will do it as he has always done it. I don’t see what difficulty 
there can be. He has never had any dispute on work of that sort. 

Mr. Leach (Pennsylvania) : Mr. President, the Registrar of the General 
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Society is an officer of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and I happen 
to know that in that Society he is so employed that he could not perform 
this work. He was required to resign his position as the Registrar of our 
own Society because it interfered with his work in the Historical Society. 

Mr. Montgomery (general secretary): He can oversee it and employ 
someone. 

Mr. Leach (Pennsylvania) : \fhe is authorized by a resolution to incur 
the expense, then that is all right. If he is, he can direct it. But to do that 
work himself, he cannot do it. He would lose his position in the Historical 
Society if he did. 

Mr. Montgomery (general secretary): He ought not to be expected to. 

Mr. Floyd-Jones (lilinois) : The Illinois Society is now getting up a 
book which will probably be issued next month, and it really covers the 
ground that we are trying to get at now. I will read a form of each member. 

LEFFINGWELL, ARTHUR. Chicago, Illinois. 

Gr. Gr. Grandson of Captain Christopher Leffingwell, Sandwich, Connecticut; 
member of the General Assembly, Sandwich, 1770; in command of Sandwich business 
men, alarm of Arnold's attack, September, 1781; one of the projectors and financial 
backers of Ticonderoga expedition. References:—American Archives, 4th Series, 
Vol. 2; Conn. Archives, Men of the Rev., page 629; Conn. Historical Society, Vol. 1; 
Montpelier, Vermont, Historical Society Report. 


Every member of the Illinois Society has got to have a reference, and 
that reference shows in our book. Now, if it goes through in every State 
society, if a book ofthat kind is issued, including all of the members of every 
State society, it would be a great benefit to the Western societies. We 
would like to have it. We are going to have our own book, and all we have 
to do is to pass our book over to the General Registrar and he can get the 
whole Illinois list ; no trouble there. 

Mr. Leach (Pennsylvania) : Well, now, Mr. President, there is trouble 
there. It would be a most unfortunate book if each State society should 
make up her own record and they should appear there in a different way. 
Some State societies have not made up their record, giving references. If 
one society is there with references and another society not with references, 
the book would not be uniform, and would not be creditable to us. It 
ought to be either one thing or the other, and all reports should be alike. 

The question was called for. 

The President: The question is on the amendment submitted by the 
gentleman from New York, which comes up first. The amendment will be 
read. 

The stenographer read the amendment which Mr. Belknap, of New 
York, had offered, as follows : 

That the matter be referred to a special committee, of which the Registrar shall 
be one, in order to report at the next meeting of the General Society their recommenda- 
tions as to the method and size to be adopted in the publication of this General 
Society. 

Mr. Belknap (New York): And also the estimated cost of the proposed 
publication. 
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The President: Well, gentlemen, you have heard the amendment? 
Are you ready for the question ? 

A Delegate: Do we not vote by States? 

The President: The Secretary will call the roll, then. The Chairman 
of each delegation will announce the vote of his State as the State is called. 
The question is on the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. Harris (assistant general secretary): The Chairman of the dele- 
gation will please answer distinctly in order that the stenographer may 
record the vote properly. 

The vote resulted as follows: 

Yes—California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Illinois, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina and West Virginia—14. 

No—lIowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Tennessee—5. 

Absent or not voting—Alabama, Colorado, Florida; Georgia, Wash- 
ington—5. 

Mr. Harris (assistant general secretary): The vote, sir, as recorded, 
is 14 ayes, 5 noes. 

The President; Gentlemen, the report of the Secretary is that fourteen 
States have voted aye and five no. The ayes have it, therefore the reso- 
lution is amended ; the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. Livingston (Kentucky): 1 move the adoption of the resolution as 
amended. 

Mr. Carpender (New York): Second the motion, 

The President: The question now is on the adoption of the resolution 
as amended. Will that be taken by States? 

Delegates: No. 

The President: Those in favor of the resolution as amended will say 
aye; those opposed, no. The ayes have it, and the motion is adopted as 
amended. 

STATUE OF JOHN PAUL JONES. 

The President: The resolution of Connecticut is next in order, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Allen. The Secretary will read it, please. 

Mr. Montgomery ( general secretary) : 

Resolved, That the General Society Sons of the Revolution, urge upon the next 
Congress the passage of a bill appropriating a suitable amount to erect at the National 
Capital a statue of John Paul Jones. 

Proposed by Louis J. Allen, and seconded by Mr. Carpender. 

The President: How does the gentleman propose that it is to be urged 
upon Congress ? 

Mr. Leach (Pennsylvania): 1 suppose the resolution of this Society. 

The President: Will the gentleman state how it is to be urged upon 
Congress ? ’ 

Mr. Allen (Connecticut): Well, 1 think it would be well to appoint a 
committee to send in a resolution and go there itself and get it passed. The 
bill will undoubtedly be introduced in the next Congress. I think it only 
wants us to be interested in it to get it passed, 
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The President: If the gentleman will add that as a part of his resolu- 
tion—that the Chair appoint a committee of a few persons. 

Mr. Allen (Connecticut): That a committee of five be appointed. 

Mr. Livingston (Kentucky): The gentleman says it will be introduced 
into the next Congress. If you will send down into Kentucky we will have 
a man. 

The President: Well, gentlemen, you have heard the resolution as 
suggested by the gentleman from Connecticut—that the Chair appoint a 
committee of five gentlemen to urge upon the next Congress the appropri- 
ation of a sum of money to erect a monument to Paul Jones. Those in 
favor of the adoption of that resolution will say aye; those opposed, no. 
The ayes have it; the resolution is adopted. The Chair will appoint this 
committee at a later period. 


PUBLICATION OF NATIONAL ARCHIVES. 


Mr. Collins (California): Mr. President, if in order, the California 
Society have instructed me to bring before this meeting the matter of the 
memorial to Congress looking towards the publication of the National 
Archives relating to the war of the Revolution. It is possible, very probable, 
that most of the gentlemen present have seen the memorial which was pre- 
pared by the California Society last year, a copy of which was sent to each 
State society with a circular letter. Not to detain your attention too long, I 
will read from the circular letter a portion of what it was requested, or what 
it was suggested, by the California Society should be the action of the 
several State societies: 

We suggest that official action upon the memorial or the general substance thereof 
be had by each society and the results of such action be forwarded to the General 
Society with a request that the General Society, as the representative of the United 
States societies, cause the same to be presented to Congress at a suitable time. 

I am informed that several State societies adopted the memorial pre- 
pared by the California Society, some of them in substance, and some of 
them in the language of the original memorial. I am aware that, at the last 
session of Congress, action was had looking towards the publication of these 
original records ; but that action simply ordered that all of these archives 
should be placed in the charge of the State Department, I believe, no 
appropriation having been passed or having been made for their publica- 
tion. In furtherance of this view, I desire to introduce the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed by the President, to take into 
consideration the feasibility of urging upon Congress the enactment of such a law as 
will secure the publication of all the archives of the United States Government, relating 
to the war of the Revolution, and that said Committees have full power to act in the 
premises. 


I introduce this resolution on behalf of the California Society. 

Mr. Cadle (Missouri): Mr. President, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from California if Congress has not already passed that bill. I have 
some correspondence with Col. Ainsworth, chief of the Bureau of War 
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Records, at Washington, and he informs me that Congress did pass such a 
bill, and that the records of the State Department, Treasury Department, 
have all been placed in his hands, and that he is now preparing that record. 

Mr. Collins ( California): 1 will state that Congress has not passed the 
resolution, nor has Congress made any appropriation for the publication of 
those records. Congress did pass a law at the last session directing that 
all of the archives in the Treasury Department of the Interior and in the 
Post-office Department be turned over to the charge of the State Depart- 
ment, and that is being done now. Congress passed no appropriation, nor 
did it make any provision for the publication of these archives. The reso- 
lution which I have introduced looks toward the passage of a sufficient 
appropriation to secure the publication of these archives in a manner similar 
to the publication of the records of the war of the Rebellion, now amounting 
to seventy-eight or eighty volumes. 

The President: The resolution will be read by the Secretary, so that 
the body may understand it. 

Mr. Montgomery ( general secretary) : 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the President, to take into 
consideration the feasibility of urging upon Congress the enactment of such a law, as 
will secure the publication of all the archives of the United States Government, relating 
to the war of the Revolution, and that said Committee have full power to act in the 
premises. 


The President: 1s the meeting ready for the question? Those in favor 
of the adoption of that resolution will say aye; those opposed, no. The 
ayes have it; the motion is adopted. 

Mr. Collins (California): Mr. President, it is customary, I know, to 
appoint the mover of a resolution as chairman of the committee. I desire 
that I shall not be placed upon that committee, because the work can be 
done very much more expeditiously and better by gentlemen who live near 
the city of Washington. 

The President : What else is there ? 


ELIGIBILITY THROUGH COLLATERALS. 
Mr. Hurd (Minnesota) : 1 offer a resolution : 
Resolved, That the General Society directs the attention of State societies whose 


constitutions contain eligibility through collaterals, that the same is in conflict with the 
constitution of the General Society. 


Mr. Jones (Pennsylvania): 1 second that motion. 

The President : 1s the meeting ready for the question ? 

The question was called for. 

The President: Those in favor of the adoption of this resolution will 
say aye; those opposed no. The ayes have it; the resolution is adopted. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Hurd (Minnesota): 1 would like, Mr. President, to have that vote 
taken by States, so that it will go on record. 

The President: \t has been a unanimous vote. 
Mr. Hurd (Minnesota) : 1 withdraw it. 
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The President: Gentlemen, it is suggested that this resolution is an 
important one, and that it would be better to have the vote registered by 
States. The vote seems to be unanimous upon the resolution here, but it is 
thought that, being an important resolution, it had better be reconsidered, 
and every State put on record regarding its vote either in favor of it or 
against it. It is within the power of the meeting by general consent to 
have that vote taken again by States, or to move a reconsideration of the 
motion by which this was adopted, so that it can be put by States, either one. 

Mr. Hurd : Now, I move that it be taken by States. 

The President: Now, the proposition is that we take this vote by 
States. 

The President : The vote will be taken by States. If the meeting is 
ready for the question, the Secretary will call the roll and the Chairman of 
each delegation will vote aye or no as the State is called. 

Mr. Harris (assistant general secretary): Mr. President, is this a 
question upon which the general officers have an opportunity of recording 
their votes, because I think some of them would like to do it. 

The President: | think so. 

Mr. Harris (assistant general secretary): Then I call, sir, the presi- 
dent-general, John Lee Carroll. 

The vote resulted as follows : 

Ayes—President-General, Vice-President-General, General Secretary, 
Assistant General Secretary, General Treasurer, California, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee and West 
Virginia. 

No—None. : 

Absent or not voting—General Registrar, Alabama, Colorado, Florida, 
and Georgia. 

Mr. Harris (assistant general secretary): Unanimous, sir, by every 
general officer and by all the States. 

The President: The resolution is unanimously adopted by States, as 
wellas vive voce. (Applause.) 


THE NEXT MEETING. 


The President : The Secretary will read a letter from Georgia in rela- 
tion tothe next annual meeting of this Society. 
Mr. Montgomery (general secretary) : 


1776-1883. 
SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, 
State of Georgia. 
SAVANNAH, April 12, 1895. 
To THE HON. JOHN LEE CARROLL, 
General President of the General Society of the Sons of the Revolution. 

DEAR SIR :—I am authorized, by a resolution of the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution in the State of Georgia, passed at its last annual meeting, to extend to the 
General Society an invitation to hold its next annual meeting in the city of Savannah. 
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Cordially complying with this most agreeable duty, and trusting that the General 
Society will accept this invitation, I have the honor to remain, 
Very faithfully yours, 
JOHN SCRIVEN, 


President. 
Also Vice-President of the General Society, Vice-General President, General Vice- 
President. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Jones (Pennsylvania): Are you going to take some action on that? 

The President: Yes. The question is before the meeting. A motion 
is in order. 

Mr. Jones (Pennsylvania): 1 move that the invitation of the Georgia 
Society be accepted, and that the next annual meeting of the General 
Society be held at Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. Hone (New York): 1 second the motion. 

The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. Those who 
are in favor of its adoption will say aye; those opposed,no, The ayes have 
it; the motion is adopted. 


VOTES OF THANKS. 


Mr. Jones (Pennsylvania): Mr. President, I offer the following reso- 
lution : 


Resolved, That the General Society of Sons of the Revolution desires to express to 
the Honorable, the Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the city of Boston, its thanks for 
the courtesy which has permitted it to enjoy the privileges of holding its meeting of 
April 19, 1895, in Faneuil Hall. 

Mr. Carpender (New York): 1 second the motion, 

The President: You have heard the motion, gentlemen. Those in 
favor of adopting it will say aye; those opposed, no. The ayes have it; the 
motion is adopted. 

Mr. Jones (Pennsylvania) : 1 also offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the General Society of Sons of the Revolution extends to the 
Society of Sons of the Revolution in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, collectively 
and to its members individually, its hearty thanks for the cordial and hospitable recep- 
tion which it has received in the Commonwealth, and its most sincere hope that the 
Society within its borders may uninterruptedly increase and prosper. (Applause.) 


Mr. Olyphant (South Carolina) : 1 second the motion. 

Mr. Hackett ( District of Columbia) : 1 move that be taken by a rising 
vote. 

The President: Those in favor of the adoption of the resolution will 
please rise. Those opposed. It is unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Hagans (West Virginia) : Mr. President, I move we adjourn. 

Mr. Montgomery (general secretary): The Massachusetts Society 
desires it to be announced that dinner will be served at the Algonquin Club 
at seven o’clock this evening. 

The motion to adjourn, which had been made by Mr. Hagans, of West 
Virginia, was duly seconded. It was adopted and the convention adjourned. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM, 








ISRAEL PUTNAM, AMERICAN PATRIOT. 


Born in Salem, Mass., January 7, 1718. 


Died in Brooklyn, Conn., May 19, 1790. 


A farmer; Captain in General Lyman’s Army at Lake George, 
1775; Major, 1757; Lieutenant-Colonel, 1759; with Gen- 


eral Ambherst’s Expedition to Canada; with General 
Lyman’s Expedition to West Indies, 1762; with General 
Braddock’s Army, 1764; Colonel, 1765; Brigadier of 
Connecticut Troops at Cambridge, 1775 ; ranking officer on 
the field of Bunker Hill; Major-General Continental Army, 
1775- 

















NOTES, QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


STEVENSON.—In regard to Stevenson’s query in your April number, 
p. 817, a clue may be found in the fact that Joseph Stevenson was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant and George Stevenson second lieutenant, in the Eighth 
company, Cumberland County Militia, July 31, 1777. Both commissions 
renewed in same company, May 14, 1778. Vide pp. 394 and 420, volume 
XIV, Pennsylvania Archives second series. George Stevenson given as 
private, p. 374. 

Allegheny, Pa. OLIVER ORMSBY PAGE. 


KENNEDY.—I am desirous of obtaining information about the parentage 
or ancestry of Dr. Robert Kennedy, a physician of York, Pa., who lived 
there during the last century. He was of Scotch birth or parentage and 
left to his descendants the coat of arms of.the Kennedys of Scotland. But 
little else is known of him. He hada son Dr. Samuel Kennedy and a 
granddaughter Mary, who married George Dawson of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. In Appleton’s and other encyclopedias there is mentioned a Rev. 
Samuel Kennedy who came from Scotland and settled in Basking Ridge, 
N. J., 1751. His daughter Mary married a Jennings and some of the 
descendants of the latter state that there is a tradition in the Jennings 
branch that this Rev. Samuel was a son of the Earl of Cassillis. The arms 
of the house of Cassillis, now Ailsa, are identical with those borneby Dr. 
Robert Kennedy, of York. Does anyone know if there be any connection 
between the York and Basking Ridge families ? 


MacLeop.—In your April number, p. 818, there is an inquiry as to the 
Laird of Rasay. _MacLeod of Rasay was the title of a sub-chief of Clan 
McLeod, and had his seat at the place of that name in Invernestshire. In 
1587 Malcolm MacLeod was Laird of Raasay, and was the next in succes- 
sion to the chieftainship of the MacLeods of Lewis, called the Sio/ Torcuit 
or children of Torquil. Another branch was the MacLeods of Dunvegan, 
Skye, who were styled Siol Tormod. Both descended from Leod. The 
Dunvegan MacLeods are now represented by Capt. Normon Magnus 
MacLeod, twenty-third chief, who succeeded in February last. Maclans, 
MacLauchlans, or Skene’s works should give information as to the 
MacLeods of Rasay. This branch had a different tartan from the others. 
I will be glad to help your correspondent in Gaelic genealogy. W. E. W. 
MacKinlay, Secretary Scottish Thistle Club, Ottawa, Assistant Historian of 
the Clan MacKinlay. (S. R. and Soc. 1812, Pa.) 

Grsson.—Information desired of the Gibson family, of Chester county, 
Pa., especially descendants of Patrick, a soldier of the Revolution, who had 
a sister Margaret who m. Atherton. Patrick had two sons: John, a soldier 
of the War of 1812, m. Elizabeth Yates, and George. 


THE BRITISH FLAG.—I know of no history of the British flag, similar 
to Admiral Preble’s on our own emblem, but it would be interesting to know 
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Mrs. Hinkle’s authority for her statement (in February HISTORICAL REGISTER, 
p. 584) that the British flag (by which is generally understood the scarlet 
Union Jack) was not adopted until 1801. What flag did the British ships 
display in 1776, and what flag did the troops carry then? G. G. 


THE BRITISH FLAG.—My authority for the statement in the February 
HISTORICAL REGISTER that the British flag was not adopted until 1801, was 
Johnson's Encyclopedia. I quote: Thesupremeroyal standard of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland was hoisted for the first time on the 
Tower of London January 1, 1801. It is a square flag or banner on which 
are emblazoned the arms of England, Scotland and Ireland, the field of the 
first and fourth quarters being red, the second yellow, and the third blue. 
This flag is displayed over the residence of the Sovereign or other members 
of the royal family, as well as on certain fortresses and stations throughout 
the empire on state occasions or royal anniversaries, and is hoisted at the 
masthead of any vessel on which a member of the royal family is embarked. 
The second or admiralty flag . . . camein use in the reign of Henry 
VIII. The third flag in the British navy is the National or Union flag. 
Originally it bore the cross of St. George combined with that of St. Andrew, 
but on the legislative union with Scotland in 1707, a new design was 
adopted, to which the red cross of St. Patrick was added at the union with 
Ireland in 1800 . . . I think this answers all the questions. 

Cincinnati. KaTE D. HINKLE. 

SPANGLER—SWOPE—DIEL.—I am engaged in writing the annals of the 
Spangler families of York county, Pa., and beg leave to make inquiry of 
the names and residences of the descendants of the following persons: Col. 
Michael Swope who commanded a York county, Pa., regiment, in the 
Revolutionary War, and was taken prisoner at Fort Washington in 1776. 
About 1787 he and his wife Eva and children left York, Pa., for the South or 
West. Helena, wife of John Rein, Hannah, wife of Michael Neller, Sarah 
Spangler and Joseph Spangler, children of Thomas Spangler, who went 
South or West. Anthony, Daniel, Frederick and David Spangler whose 
descendants are supposed to reside in South Carolina. George and 
Christina Diel, or Diehl, who moved from York county, Pa., to Virginia in 
1760, and some of the descendants are said to reside in Pendleton county, 
W. Va. Magdalena, wife of John Ditti, who left York county, Pa., in 
1800 for the South or West. Peter and Judith Erb, Jacob and Catherine 
Wiest and Christian and Anna Mary Wiest, who migrated to Maryland or 
the West about 1810. Frederick, Magdalena, Hannah, John and Elizabeth 
Bickle, children of Francis and Juliana Bickle, who left York about 1790 
for the South or West. 

York, Pa. E. W. SPANGLER. 


JACKSON—BARBER.—In your December number, p. 396, Mr. Henry 
S. Jackson states the fact of his estate in Newton, Mass., having been con- 
tinuously owned and occupied by his family since 1643, and asks if a like 
condition prevails in any other family in America. From theinclosed slip, 
New York Times, April 9, it would appear that the Barber homestead of 
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Windsor, Conn., antedates that of the Jackson three years, and has always 
been owned in the same family : 


HARTFORD, Conn., April 8.—The Barber homestead, at Windsor, one of the 
oldest houses in the country, was burned this morning. The house was built in 1640 by 
Thomas Barber, who settled in Windsor in 1635, and the property has always been 
owned in the same family. 

Dyer.—Information is desired concerning the birthplace and ancestry 
of James Dyer, who lived in Henry county, Virginia, about the beginning 
of the presentcentury. He is supposed to have been born in Maryland. 


HERKIMER.—It is gratifying to know that through the influence of 
Senator Henry J. Coggeshall, and other friends in the Senate and Assembly, 
at Albany, N. Y.,a bill has been reported favorably by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, and advanced to third reading, appropriating 
$3000 fora monument to Gen. Herkimer in the town of Danube. The 
dust of this distinguished hero of the Revolutionary War, now lies in the 
family burial ground of the Herkimers, a few rods east of the historic old 
mansion where he died. About fifty years ago, Warren Herkimer, a grand- 
nephew, placed a plain marble slab over the grave, but this grave of Gen. 
Nicholas Herkimer should be marked by a monument worthy to com- 
memorate his services and death. The spot selected for the monument is 
within a few feet of the West Shore Railroad, not far from the New York 
Central, where thousands of people pass daily, unaware of the historic 
ground in sight. The large old house, one of the best of its day, was 
erected in 1764, is in fair preservation, considering its age. It was built of 
Holland brick, three stories high, massively timbered with woodwork, 
handsomely carved, and, in its time, merited the title of mansion. A few 
old houses of pre-Revolutionary date, yet remain in the Mohawk valley, 
and most of them are in full view of the New York Central and West 
Shore Railroads. In early times the Mohawk river was a great thorough- 
fare, in connection with the two roads which ran close along its banks on 
either side. The matter of these old landmarks has been brought to the 
attention of the President of the New York Central Railroad, and, when 
these points are noticed, the railroad will be more interesting to passengers 
going through this section of country. 

Utica, N. Y. CHARLES W. DARLING. 

IRVINE.—David Irvine who married Miss Otey was living in Campbell 
county, Va., in 1765. They may have been married before he left Penn- 
sylvania. Where can I learn something about them and their ancestors ? 

BuLLock.—James Bullock married Miss Wingfield and lived in 
Hanover county, Va., in 1760. Information wanted of them and their 
ancestors. : 

Stmpson.—Col. Richard Simpson married Miss Kinchelo and lived near 
Alexandria, Va., in 1750. Information wanted of them and their 
ancestors, P 

STOCKTON.—Information desired about Robert Stockton and his wife, 
Isabel, and their ancestors. They appear on the tax lists.in 1732 -in the 
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township of West Nottingham, Chester county, Pa., which was probably in 
Maryland at that date. Their wills are filed at Lancaster, Pa., under the 
years 1747-1748, are both buried in the graveyard surrounding the Old Pequea 
Church, in the eastern part of Lancaster county. Their executors were 
Thomas Halliday, Andrew Moore, William Carr and Archibald Edmundson. 
Their children were Thomas, David, Robert, George and John. Sons-in- 
law, William Keith, Samuel Simmons and John Young. 


BRANSON.—Information desired as to the ancestry of William Branson 
—‘‘a rich merchant of Philadelphia "—about 1740. His wife was Elizabeth 
Flower, daughter of Henry Flower. 


TynG.—In answer to an inquiry in the April number, p. 818, William 
and Edward Tyng, two brothers, came to New England about 1630. William, 
who spent his life at Braintree, Mass., left no posterity. Edward m. his first 
wife in England, named Sears, a woman of remarkable piety. She d. in 
Boston soon after her arrival. He removed to Dunstable where he m. his 
second wife, Mary (of what family originally is not known). By her, he 
had all his children. She survived him some years. Their children were 
Jonathan, 4. 1642; Edward m. Elizabeth Clarke, daughter of Thaddeus 
Clarke, of Falsmouth, Portland; Eunice m. Rev. Samuel Willard, vice- 
president of Harvard College ; Rebecca (?) m. Gov, Joseph Dudley ; Hannah 
m. Habijah Savage ; a fourth daughter, mz. Searle. Jonathan, the son of 
the first Edward, 4. in 1642, was an ancestor of John Tyng, first Justice of 


the Court of Common Pleas, in the county of Middlesex, @d. 4—18—1797, 
aged about ninety-four years, and lies in a tomb erected in the garden at 
Tyngsborough. Query—Where is, or was, Tyngsborough ? 


LEwis.—In the April number, p. 818, a correspondent asks for informa- 
tion regarding Margaret Lynn, who married a Mr. Lewis and settled in 
Augusta county, Va. A year ago there lived in St. Charles, Mo., a very 
aged lady, Mrs. Mary A. Watson, who was a daughter of Charles Lewis, 
of Augusta county, Va., and granddaughter of the Margaret Lynn, of whom 
your correspondent inquires. In speaking of her family, Mrs. Watson has 
often mentioned her grandmother. As she remembers it, Margaret Lynn 
was born in Scotland ; the daughter of a Scotch Laird. She died in Virginia 
about 1820, at the advanced age of 102 years. During the last years of her 
life she occupied a cottage to herself on her grandson's estate, where she was 
carefully cared for by her slaves. She was particularly fond of telling her 
reminiscences of George Washington with whom she was wellacquainted, and 
various incidents of the Revolutionary War. An idea of hers, which 
she regarded almost as a duty, was to call the young children of the family to 
her directly after their breakfast, and have them say their lessons. Leaning 
on her gold-headed staff, which she always carried, and sharply watching 
for mistakes, the old grandmother formed a picture which the children have 
never forgotten. These little incidents, while of no particular value, may 
prove interesting to your correspondent. 

St. Louis, Mo. LESLIE WATSON. 
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HARRISON.—Herewith are two letters, one from my great-grandfather, 
Maj. Richard Harrison, and the other from my great-granduncle, Lieut. 
Thomas Prince. I noticed in the first number of your magazine a®‘ query ” 
concerning the South Carolina Harrisons, especially James. Perhaps the 
‘notes ”’ will afford the desired information. 

Marietta, Ga., March 28, 1895. RICHARD HARRISON EARLE. 


CaMP GUILFORD CT. Housk, 15 M. 1781. 

My DEAR NANCY: When I write to you, I write to every one who expects to hear 
from me, viz: my brother Jimmy(a@), your Dadda, Mamma, &c. All have my best 
wishes ;—but none can raise the anxiety I feel for you. It is scarcely possible to paint 
the agitations of my mind (if it were worth the while), struggling with two of the greatest 
events that are in nature at the same time—the fate of my Nancy and my Country, 
O my God, I trust them with thee; do with them for the best! 

The day seems nearly at hand that will render North Carolina perfectly happy or 
completely miserable. Our General is a great and good man, his army numerous and 
apparently confident of victory. The British soldiery, it seems, have mutinied and 
demanded to be marched back. Great things have been done in South Carolina by 
Marion and Sumter. We daily expect to hear of the surrender of Arnold. General 
Greene has published in camp that Count D’ Estaing has taken 6 British ships of the line, 
3 frigates and 45 transports with troops for America. 

If we succeed against Lord Cornwallis we expect to be discharged instantly, for by 
that time the continental troops will eat all the provisions this country and South Caro- 
lina afford. As for myself and Harry(4) not much need be feared. Harry is a good 
soldier and will be a credit to his family, I don’t doubt. It may be that we shall not 
fight this 2 or 3 days yet, and perhaps not at all, as there is a way for Cornwallis to get 
off; but I am sure of this—Greene will not give ground again. 

Give my love to Sister Betsy and Mrs. Hampton(¢c). Let me hear as soon as pos- 
sible how it is with you. This is the very day that I hope will be given me a creature 
capable of enjoying what its father hopes to deserve and earn—the sweets of Liberty 
and Grace. I am, dearest Nancy, 

Yours Forever, 


[Signed] RICHARD HARRISON. 
Mrs. ANNE HARRISON, 


Granville county, No. Carolina. 


The following is also on the same sheet as the foregoing, written 
diagonally across the paper: 


DEAR SIR: Thomas Williamson has just arrived from camp. Soon after he left 
the army on Thursday the firing began,—first of the pickets, then the artillery for 40 
minutes, then the musketry for 3 hours. A complete victory over the enemy is the 
report. All the surgeons are ordered from the hospital to the field of battle. Eternal 
God confirm the glorious tidings! 

If you dont forbid I shall keep the ploughs till Monday evening. God be with 
you all. . 

[Signed] HENRY PATTILLO. 


MR. HARRISON. 
Notes to Foregoing Letters —Richard Harrison, the writer of the ore- 
going letter, was born March 18,1752. He was a son of John Harrison and 
Sarah (Daniel) Harrison. John Harrison was of the “ James River” family, 
of Berkeley, or ‘‘ Harrison’s Landing,” Charles City county, Va., of whom 
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the most noted representatives were and are Benjamin Harrison, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, and the two Presidents Harrison. Sarah 
Daniel, wife of John Harrison, was of the Vivian-Daniel family, of Middle- 
sex county, Va. Richard Harrison was a major of North Carolina Infantry 
at the battle of Guilford Court House. He also commanded a regiment at 
the battle of Cowpens, S.C. 

Anne, to whom the letter was written, wife of Richard Harrison, 
was a daughter of Rev. Henry Pattillo, who indorses on the letter and 
addresses it to ‘Mr. [James] Harrison.” Mr. Pattillo was born in 
Scotland and migrated to Virginia in 1748. The tradition is that the 
ancestors of the family were French Huguenots, who emigrated to Scot- 
land after the revocation of the edict of Nantes. The name is Spanish 
or Italian. Mr. Pattillo studied theology under Dr. Davies, subsequently 
president of Princeton College, and after his (Pattillo’s) ordination became 
prominent in the Presbyterian Church in Virginia and North Carolina, con- 
tributing largely to its growth in those two States. He was a member of the 
North Carolina Committees of Safety and of the North Carolina Provincial 
Congress, serving on many important committees. He was chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House, which reported in favor of instructing 
the North Carolina delegates in the Continental Congress to sign the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

(a) James Harrison (‘my brother Jimmy ”’) was the third son of John 
and Sarah (Daniel) Harrison. Richard was fourth; Isham fifth. Isham 
took his name from the Isham family of Virginia, from whom he was 
descended. James Harrison was born June 20, 1748. He married Eliza- 
beth Hampton, sister of Cols. Wade and Henry Hampton(4) of the Revo- 
lutionary War. Wade and Henry Hampton were sons of Anthony Hamp- 
ton and Elizabeth (Bissell) Hampton, who, with an infant son of James 
and Elizabeth Harrison, were massacred in South Carolina by Indians. 
(c) Probably mother of James Harrison’s wife. 

WASHINGTON’S IMMERSION (see pp. 570 and 822).—The question is 
asked, What authority for the statement that Washington was baptized by 
Rev. Stephen Gano? and for answer that there was such a tradition in the 
Gano family, which is a mistake. The evidence in the Gano family is as 
positive as in most any historical event. They have positive evidence that 
Rev. John Gano baptized George Washington. He was Washington's 
chaplain. He died within a few miles of this place. Dr. Stephen Gano 
is now living and is eighty-eight years old; my wife is his daughter. His 
father and aunt have often told him of the fact, and various others. Rev. 
Stephen Gano was the next to oldest son of Rev. John Gano, and was a 
surgeon in the Revolutionary War. His oldest son Daniel was a captain 
in the war of 1776, and a captain in the regular army long after the war, 
and was sent to Frankfort with 100 men at time of Aaron Burr and Blaner- 
hasett disturbance. He laid out Frankfort and laid out the road from 
Frankfort to Cincinnati. He lived until long after the present Dr.-Stephen 
Gano was grown. He has two sons living here, the oldest eighty and the 
youngest about sixty-five. Capt. Daniel Gano was with his father and 
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Washington, being a captain of Artillery, as his pension papers show, and 
knew all about the fact of his father baptizing Gens Washington. I give 
this evidence merely to correct the statement that he was baptized by Rev. 
Stephen Gano. The writer is a member of the Sons of the Revolution. 
Georgetown, Ky. S. C. Lone. 


JORDAN.—Information wanted concerning William, Anna and John 
Jordan, of Amboy and Cranbury, N. J., 1770-1800. 


COLONIAL RELIcs.—An Antique Loan Exhibit, under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A., was opened at Annapolis in March. Many rare and valuable 
relics of colonial times were shown. The portrait gallery contained many 
noted characters and famous men in history: Governor Sharpe, from White 
Hall, who was governor from 1751 up through the troublous times of the 
stamp-act riots; Nicholas Brewer, who gathered the boats together for the 
eventful crossing of the Delaware, when Washington captured the Hes- 
sians ; Charles Robinson, born about 1750, a lineal descendant of Sir John 
Hawkins, who commanded the rear squadron of the British fleet in the 
fight with the Spanish Armada in 1588; Edward Lloyd, born 1779, and 
representative in Congress, governor and United States senator; Thomas 
McLean, LL. D., born in Delaware in 1734; Mrs. James McCubbin (Miss 
Martha Rolle), a noted beauty, who danced with Washington in the ball at 
the State House in honor of the successful termination of the Revolution ; 
a portrait of Washington, supposed to be by Trumbull; the silver com- 
munion set, gold lined, presented to St. Anne’s parish by King William of 
England in 1695—four pieces—made by Francis Graham; Mrs. Harry J. 
Hopkins displayed twelve pieces of china, of beautiful shape and design, 
170 years old, that has been in her family for six generations, coming 
through the Greens, of Delaware; two swords, presented to Maj.-Gen. 
Charles L. Smith by the city of Philadelphia; one set with pearls and 
diamonds, and valued at $3000, shown by Mrs. Marshall Oliver; sword of 
Col. J. Randall, 1781, by Mrs. Lee Randall; dagger, brought from London 
by John Hyde in 1680, shown by Mrs. Aug. Prosteri; ancient books, 
among them a Bible presented to St. Anne's Parish in 1707 by Maj.-Gen. 
John Hammond; china from the Chase mansion, over 100 pieces. 


CummMIncs (see page 714).—If a communication is addressed to Ben- 
jamin Eyre Valentine, Monroe Place, Brooklyn, N.-Y., respecting the same, 
much information could be obtained, as Mr. Valentine's great-grandfather, 
Col. Benjamin George Eyre, m. January 30, 1773, Mary Cheesman, a 
sister of Forman Cheesman, who m. Ann, the daughter of John and Mar- 
garet Cummings. Forman Cheesman was associated with Col. Eyre in 
the ship-building business, at Kensington, Philadelphia, immediately after 
the American Revolution, and when Col. Eyre d. July 11, 1789, Mr. 
Cheesman succeeded him in the business, but removed to New York City. 
Forman Cheesman built the frigate President, the fastest vessel in the 
American navy, and supposed to be the fastest in the world. She was 
under the command of Commodore Stephen Decatur, and went aground 
off New York on January 14, 1815, and was taken by the British after a 
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sharp engagement, on January 18, 1815. The President was carried to 
Bermuda, and subsequently sent to England as a show. The children of 
Forman and Ann Cheesman were Dr. John Cummings Cheesman, of New 
York; Margaret, who m. Judge Sweet, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Ann 
Eliza, who m. Lesley Munro, a nephew of the celebrated grammarian of 
that name. Forman Cheesman was a brother of the brave Captain Jacob 
Cheesman, of the New York troops, who, on December 31, 1775, was killed 
with General Richard Montgomery at the storming of Quebec. 
Philadelphia. FRANKLIN EYRE. 


READ.—In reply to the query in the April number of the REGISTER, 
concerning the ancestry of Col. John Read of Maryland and Delaware, 
father of George Read, the Signer, and of Col. James and Commodore 
Thomas Read, I offer the following data: 

This form of spelling the family name (Read) has been used by his 
branch of the family ever since the Elizabethan period ; previously it had been 
Rede. My kinsmen of the branches remaining in England retained the a, 
but returned to the final ¢. As our.form is attached to the original petition 
to the King of Great Britian, the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution of the United States and many other State papers, we have retained 
it. Col. John Read was born in Dublin, January 15, 1688; the son of 
Henry Read, born in London, baptized June 11, 1662; the grandson of 
Sir Charles Read, born at one of the Read manors, Dunstew, Oxon., 
baptized April 22, 1622; the great-grandson of Richard Read, the Cavalier, 
born at Barton Court, Berks, baptized August 16, 1579, who was the brother 
of the second Sir Thomas Read, lord of many manors, and the son of the 
first Sir Thomas Read of Barton Court, who was the son of Thomas Rede, 
fourth in descent from Edward Rede, M. P., for Berks, 1430-1431 and 
1461-1462, and for Oxon., 1450. ; 

This will all be clearly set forth in the history of the family, which is 
now being prepared by the undersigned and his kinsman, the Rev. Compton 
Reade, rector of Kenchester, Hereford, England, 

I am much interested in the brief allusion to the Great Seal of the 
State of Delaware in the “ History of the Delaware State Society of the 
Cincinnati.* 

In this connection the following extract from the chapter on Col. 
John Read in the above-mentioned work may be of interest: 





*Capt. Bellas states therein as follows: The motto of the Delaware State, 
‘‘ Liberty and Independence,”’ was not added to the Great Seal of the State until more 
than twenty years after the above-cited date (1800), as may be readily seen by inspec- 
tion of the seals of that period, although Peter Robinson, formerly secretary of 
State, says in a letter, dated July 4, 1816, that it was first used in that year. It would 
appear, however, in either case and in absence of proof to the contrary, that the Dela- 
ware Cincinnati Society has the honor of being the originator of the State's motto, 
having borne it with the insignia of the Order on their banner in the procession that 
took place in Wilmington, on February 22, 1800, in commemoration of General 
Washington's death. See Appendix K, Hist. Delaware State Society of the Cincin- 
nati, by Capt. H. H. Bellas, U. S. Army, 1895. 
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It is a curious coincidence that the garb or wheat sheaft appears in the arms 
of both Delaware and Pennsylvania, two of the States with which the Reads have been 
largely associated ;. and also in the arms of Philadelphia and Albany, the cities with 
which the Reads have likewise been connected, The State of Wyoming, moreover, has 
taken the ancient motto of the family, viz., Cedant arma toge. 

WuHITE.—Rev. Nicholas White, 4. Middleton, Rutland co., Vt., June 8, 
1786, m. Artimisia Cooley, 4. Westford, Chittenden co. Vt., March 20, 1788. 
On September 6, 1804, had Polly, #. Charles P. Clarke, Ora, m. —— Clift, 
and others. What was his father’s name, and what relation to Peregrine 
White of the Mayflower ? 


CLARK.—Thomas Clark, 4. 1752; private, Captain Samuel Ward’s com- 
pany ; colonel, James M. Varnum’s regiment, Rhode Island; served April, 
1775, to December, 1776, Revolutionary War. What was his father’s name, 
and was he related to Abraham Clark the Signer? 

PENNSYLVANIA SOLDIERS.—Information desired by the undersigned 
respecting the following : 

Names of the officers and privates of the Second Associated Battalion 
of Pennsylvania State Militia, commanded by Col. Benjamin George 
Eyre, of Philada., in 1782. e 

Names of the officers and members of the Association known as the 
““Whig Association,” which was formed in 1781 to prevent intercourse with 
Tories. 

2620 W. Susquehanna ave., Phila. FRANKLIN EYRE. 


CLAYTON.—Wanted information of John Clayton, a settler of Mon- 


mouth county, East Jersey, in 1664. His wife was Elizabeth Taunt. Who 
were her parents ? 


CLOwES.—Wanted, the place and date of birth and some account of 
parentage and life of John Clowes, coroner of Sussex county, 1731, and Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court (appointed Nov. 2, 1764) of the three lower 
counties (New Castle, Kent and Sussex), annexed to the Province of Penn- 
sylvania. He died about 1769. Also of Peter Clowes, coroner of Sussex 
county, 1741-44, and sheriff, 1749. 

COoRCORAN-RIGGS.—Having access to the autobiography of the late 
Mr. W. W. Corcoran, I would like to correct certain errors, which I notice 
in the article entitled ‘‘ President Madison's Retreat,” appearing in the 
May number. 

The father of W. W. Corcoran was ‘‘ Thomas”’ and not “Joshua,” as 
stated. 

In 1839, W. W. Corcoran, then in the brokerage business, removed to 
the old Bank of the Metropolis building, on the corner of Fifteenth and 
F streets. -In 1840 he took into partnership George W. Riggs and con- 
tinued the business under the firm of ‘Corcoran and Riggs.” In 1845, 
“Corcoran and Riggs"’ purchased the old United States Bank, corner of 
Fifteenth street and New York avenue. 





+The arms borne by Col. John Read were those carried by the family from 
time immemorial, viz., Guedes, a satire between four garbs, or. 
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On July 1, 1848, Mr. George W. Riggs retired from the firm, and his 
younger brother, Elisha, was taken in as a junior partner. 

On April 1, 1854, Mr. Corcoran withdrew from the firm, and the busi- 
ness was continued by Mr. George W. Riggs, under the firm of “ Riggs & 
Co.,” in which name it was still in operation. Therefore the banking-house 
of Riggs & Co. was not established by Elisha Riggs. 

I doubt that the neighborhood of Brookeville, Md., was ever the resi- 
dence of W. W. Corcoran’s father, as stated in the article, as no mention is 
made of that fact in the sketch of Thomas Corcoran'’s life. 

THomas N. Woop, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Lieutenant U. S. Marines. 


BRECKINRIDGE.—Information is desired concerning the ancestry and 
other matters pertaining to the life of James Breckinridge, who settled in 
Culbertson’s Row, Franklin county, Penna., prior to 1750. Communicate 
with this periodical or John G. Orr, Harrisburg, Penna. 


NAYLOR.—Information of the ancestors in Pennsylvania of William 
Naylor, who emigrated to Hampshire county, West Virginia, in 1812— 
brother-in-law of Thomas Wilson, member of Congress from Erie district, 
in 1816® Any descendants of Thomas Wilson will please communicate 
with Mrs. Ann S. Green, of Culpeper, Va., who is a granddaughter of this 
William Naylor, above mentioned. 


MAGRUDER.—Information desired relative to the ancestry of John 
Bowie Magruder, who removed to Virginia, from Montgomery-county, Md., 
about 1780. He was an only son, had three sisters, and married Sarah 
Jones, daughter of Ed. Jones, of Frederick county, Maryland. 


WILson.—Particulars zz re George Wilson, of Westmoreland county, 
Pa., of Revolutionary fame; his antecedents in Virginia, and his descend- 
ants in Fayette county, Pa., Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio and Illinois. 
He named the township, Springhill (now New Geneva, Fayette county, 
Pa.), from his native place in Virginia. Alexander Wilson, a descendant, 
4, 1794; m. in 1818 a Miss Crosby, and removed to Bellfontain, Ohio, and 
in 1864 to Illinois. He had brothers, Thomas and Robert. Alexander 
Wilson, of Morgantown, West Virginia, who married about 1810, Margaret 
Falconer, or Faulkner, somewhere in Prince George’s county, Md., was also 
probably of this family. Is is especially desirable to obtain a record of 
this marriage. The late U. S. Senator James F. Wilson, of Fairfield, Ia., 
was of this last-named family. 

ROBINSON.—Who was Andrew Robinson, said to be living in the 
Province of Pennsylvania‘early in 1700? Was he not the Chief Justice of 
Pennsylvania, who signed himself Andrew Rodeson ? 








BOOK NEWS. 


OwINnG to the increasing demand developed by the forming of societies 
of descendants of soldiers of the Revolutionary War all over the Union, 
there is a constant inquiry for books and papers relating to that period, and 
especially for lists of soldiers of the war. Among the standard books of 
reference on this subject for many years has been Saffell’s ‘‘ Records of the 
Revolutionary War,’* and it is with pleasure that we announce the recent 
appearance of a third edition of this work. In part, originally, it was 
printed as a guide to obtaining a Revolutionary War pension, by Mr. Saffell, 
agent for Revolutionary claims, but since all such pensioners have passed 
away the book, after many years, has again come into use because of its 
other contents. It contains the rosters of many of the New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Virginia regiments in the servicein different years, 
and notes on the services of many officers, besides lists of American 
prisoners and much correspondence of distinguished officers of the war, 
showing the different locations and movements of the army; also lists of 
officers who received pensions and land warrants. It is a book of great 
value to those seeking to establish a claim to membership in a patriotic- 
hereditary society, as well as to writers on American historical matters. 


THE Directors of the ‘‘ Old South Studies in History,’ Old South Meet- 
ing House, Boston, Mass., ask the attention of students of American history 
to the “Old South Leaflets.” These leaflets are reprints of important 
original American historical papers, accompanied by useful historical and 
bibliographical notes. They are edited by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, and: con- 
sist, on an average, of sixteen pages, and are sold at the low price of five 
cents acopy. ‘‘ The Old South Work,” founded by Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
of Boston, and still sustained by provision of her will, isa work for the 
education of the people in American history. The aim isto bring valuable 
historical documents, often not easily accessible, within easy reach of every- 
body. It is hoped that they may meet the needs of the societies of men and 
women now being organized in so many places for historical studies. There 
are at present fifty-five leaflets in the series, and others rapidly follow. 

UNLEss considerably mdre money shall be received before July, this is 
the last year of Henry F. Waters’ ‘Genealogical Gleanings in England,” 
published in the ‘“‘New England Historical and Genealogical Register.” 
Subscriptions of any amount may be sent to John W. Dean, Editor, 18 
Somerset street, Boston. 

AmonG the most valuable records relating to the early history of 
Virginia, and therefore of America, are the “‘ Minutes of the London Com- 
pany,” extending from 1619 to the dissolution of the company in 1624. 
These Minutes give a complete account of the proceedings and transactions 





**“ Records of the Revolutionary War,”’ etc., etc., by W. T. R. Saffell. Third 
edition, 1894. For sale by Charles C. Saffell, 224 West Fayette street, Baltimore, Md. 
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of the Quarter Courts with reference to the colony, and form a most 
important part of its history. Only two complete copies of these Minutes 
are known to be in existence. One is preserved in the Congressional 
Library at Washington ; the other is now in the possession of the Virginia 
Historical Society. Abstracts of about two-thirds of these Minutes, made 
by the late Conway Robinson, Esq., were some years ago published by the 
Virginia Historical Society under the title of ‘‘ Abstracts of Proceedings of the 
Virginia Company of London,” intwo volumes. The advisability of publish- 
ing the Minutes entire has recently been considered by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Historical Society. As the cost of the publication is at 
present beyond the means of the Society, it was decided to publish the 
Minutes if a sufficient number of subscribers, at $1.50, to the volume to be 
issued could be secured in order to ensure the Society against loss. Address 
Philip A. Bruce, Corresponding Secretary, 707 East Franklin street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA wish to have extracts 
made from the ‘‘ Journal of the Commissioners of Plantations and Trade’”’ 
and of a portion of its correspondence now deposited in the Public Record 
Office, London, the official depository of British Archives. To do this it 
will be necessary to raise by subscription about $2000 a year for five years, 
and for this object subscriptions for any amount will be gladly received, 
and such subscriptions can be terminated at any time the subscriber may 
see fit, and are not binding on his estate. The ‘‘ Board of Commissioners of 
Plantations and Trade ”’ was first established in 1660, and continued its work 
down to the close of the American Revolution. Tothis body everything of 
importance affecting the relations of the colonies and the mother country 
was referred, and its action, in many cases, was final. It will thus be seen 
that it is impossible to gain an intelligent understanding of the history of 
our colonial period without consulting this vast collection. Partial extracts 
from it have been made by order of the States of New York, New Jersey, 
and North Carolina, so far as they relate to their own colonial history, and 
are printed in their archives. Mr. Bancroft also obtained some extracts of 
a more general character to aid him in writing his history. No attempt, 
however, has yet been made to copy the Journals, so far as they relate to 
the colonies, which the late Noel Sainsbury, for many years the chief officer 
of the Public Record Office, considered the most valuable portion of the 
series, as they form an index to the whole. These are the invaluable docu- 
ments which it is now proposed to copy, together with such other papers in 
the collection as relate to Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

As the “ Journals of the Board of Plantations and Trade’’ relate to all 
the colonies and to the West Indies, and no copy of them exists on this side 
of the Atlantic, the one the Pennsylvania Historical Society proposes to make 
cannot fail to attract the attention of students from all parts of the country. 

If such an enterprise can be successfully carried out, it will prove one 
of the most important undertakings which has been attempted for years in 
the department of American history. Address Charles J. Stillé, President 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia. 
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A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF JUDGE JOEL BARLOW 
SUTHERLAND, the first president of the Society of the War of 1812, with 
portrait, is an interesting contribution to biographical history, written by 
Brig.-Gen. Charles Sutherland, a son of Judge Sutherland. 


A VALUABLE contribution to our “tombstone evidence” for gene- 
alogists is the 100-page book of “Inscriptions from the Old Cemetery in 
Groveland, Mass.” (formerly East Bradford), illustrated, copied and 
published by Dr. Louis A. Woodbury, Groveland, Mass. Price, $1.00. 


THE discourse delivered by the Rev. Joseph Webb, First Church of 
Christ, Fairfield, Conn., on the death of ‘‘The Pious and Worthy Magis- 
trate, Major Nathan Gold,”’ March 4, 1694, and a sermon by Rev. Frank S. 
Child, on the same text and theme, in the same church two centuries later, 
have been privately printed by L. C. Childs & Son, Utica, N. Y. 


THE SONGS OF FRANCE, FROM NAPOLEON I. TO LouIs PHILIPPE, 
written by Pierre Jean de Béranger, under the title ‘‘Les Chansons de 
Béranger,’’ have been translated by Margaret Tatnall Canby and Virginia 
Roberts Bowers, with introductory text, and published by George W. 
Jacobs & Co., 103 S. Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 


Tue Diary oF ANNA GREEN WINSLOW, a Boston school-girl of 1771, 
edited by Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, and published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co , Boston, was a happy thought of Mrs. Earle, who handled the material 
furnished by the diary in her usual graceful and thoughtful and pains- 
taking manner, and brightened the text with miniatures of people men- 
tioned and pictures of historic value of subjects touched, and in her 
Foreword tells and preserves much of interest about the schoolmiss, Anna, 
and her people—“ good stock in all lines of descent.” 


THE WyYoMING HIsTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY, of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., has recently issued in book form the Acts of Congress for the 
Defense of the Wyoming Valley, 1776-78, and the petitions of the sufferers 
by the massacre for congressional aid, with the affidavits of the survivors 
of the massacre in 1839, and other kindred literature of the massacre. 


THE HIsTORY OF THE DELAWARE STATE SOCIETY OF THE CINCIN- 
NATI has been compiled by Capt. Henry Hobart Bellas, U. S. Army, 
Philadelphia. It will be published by authority of the Delaware His- 
torical Society, and will contain a history of the Delaware Cincinnati from 
its organization in 1783 to the present time ; a brief history of the Delaware 
Line in the Revolution; Rolls of Regimental Officers at different periods, 
with sketches of personal and military services of each, and Orations by 
members of the Society. [Illustrated with numerous rare portraits and 
autographs of original members, also buildings and articles of historic 
interest. 


Tue library of biographies of distinguished military heroes of America, 
which the Appletons have been publishing for a year or two, has been 
written by men whom they suppose to be the best able and equipped for 
the task, and who exhausted every source of information, private and 
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official, to make their works complete and accurate. Generally, these 
biographies have been pronounced truthful, comprehensive and intelligent 
records of facts, and valuable contributions to our literature. The latest of 
their ‘Great Commanders”’ series is the biography of Gen. ‘‘ Phil” Sheri- 
dan, by the late Gen. Davies.* It says he was born in Albany, N. Y., 
March 6, 1831. Probably this assertion of so carefully a compiled 
biography of Gen. Sheridan ought to set at rest the place of his birth. But 
does it? The entire press of the United States and all the nearest living rela- 
tives of Sheridan took part in a debate in February, 1888, on the place of his 
birth. This was when he was mentioned as a candidate for nomination as 
President of the United States. Like Homer, he had many places of 
nativity assigned to him. Massachusetts, New York and Ohio claimed 
him. In 1848 he was registered at West Point Military Academy as born 
in Ohio. Collom’s ‘“ Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates 
of the United States Military Academy”’ assigned Sheridan to Ohio. Year 
after year the Army Register said Sheridan was ‘“‘born in Ohio;"’ and, 
finally, in an interview with his mother, at Somerset, Perry county, Ohio, 
February 16, 1888, printed in the Mew York Herald, she said: ‘“‘ He was 
born in Somerset, Ohio, on the 6th day of March, 1831. We had lived in 
Somerset a little over a year before Phil was born, coming here the latter 
part of 1829.” Yet, to all this evidence is the off-set supplied by Sheridan 
himself in his autobiography, which Gen. Davies followed. Referring to 
his parents, he said: ‘‘ Before leaving Ireland they had two children, and 
on the 6th of March, 1831, the year after their arrival in this country, I was 
born in Albany, New York.’’ And in an autograph letter to Gen. Badeau, 
when the latter was preparing a magazine article, giving a sketch of Sheri- 
dan’s career, he declared he was born in Ohio, and subsequently referred to 
this statement as being correct. On the other hand, in interviews with uncles 
and cousins of Sheridan, printed in the Mew York Herald, February, 1888, 
they stated with much positiveness of detail, reminiscences and references, 
that he was born in the parish of Killinkere, County Cavan, Ireland, 
although they were well aware that if such was the fact Gen. Sheridan could 
not be President of the United States. O’Hart’s ‘Irish Pedigrees" also 
gives Sheridan’s birthplace as County Cavan, Ireland. 

OnE of the handsomest of the patriotic society publications is the 
“Year-Book (1895) of the Society of Colonial Wars,” from the press of 
James Pott & Co., New York City. It contains the lists of all the members 
and officers of each of the State societies, and the ancestors and their 
services through whom they derive membership. It is illustrated with 
portraits, the flag in colors, seals and insignia of the Society. 


“THE ANNUAL REGISTER (1895) of the Pennsylvania Society, Sons 
of the Revolution,” has been received. It is very full of information about 
the members and their Revolutionary sires. 





* ‘General Sheridan.” By Gen. Henry E. Davies. With portrait and maps. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1895. 














